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THE REACTION TO DR. JOHNSON’S 
PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS 


IN HIS Essay on Johnson’s Life and Genius, published in 1792, Arthur 
Murphy wrote, ‘It may be said, the death of Johnson kept the public 
mind in agitation beyond all former example. No literary character 
ever excited so much attention ... the press has teemed with anec- 
dotes, apophthegms, essays, and publications of every kind.”! 
Although Murphy was not exaggerating, he might have mentioned 
that the agitation of the public mind was caused largely by the ex- 
pression of sharp differences of opinion. Each time a new book dealing 
with Johnson appeared, it set off a kind of chain reaction. First there 
were the notices and reviews in the periodical press. Then there were the 
numerous letters addressed to the editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
in which subscribers quoted anecdotes, expressed their own views 
of the books about Johnson, or quarreled with the opinions of the 
critics. These letters, in turn, often provoked further discussion by 
other readers, with the result that debate on a particular point might 
be prolonged for several months. Most of the writers praised Johnson’s 
works and many expressed reverence for the man, but others, loath 
to accord him a place among the great worthies, sneered at Boswell’s 
devotion to his friend, assailed Johnson’s reputation as an author, 
and even attacked his character. 

The appearance of Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides in 
October, 1785, and of Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes in March, 1786, did 
much to enliven discussion, but the controversy over Johnson owed 
even more to the posthumous publication of his own Prayers and 
Meditations. This work, which appeared in August, 1785, was intro- 
duced by the Reverend George Strahan, who explained that Johnson 
had entrusted the manuscript to him during his last days and had 
given him directions for its publication. Having faithfully carried out 
this request, Strahan was amazed at the reaction to the little volume. 
Although this most personal of all Johnson’s works had many ad- 
mirers, the revealing light which it shed on his private life made the 
book a focal point for attacks on his character. Even among his 
friends there were many who felt that Prayers and Meditations had 
exposed a weaker side of the man and that its publication was most 
unfortunate. This group, though ready to defend Johnson against 


1 Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. G. B. Hill (New York, 1897), 1, 356. 
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his enemies, did not hesitate to censure Strahan for printing 
the manuscript. Considering himself an innocent victim but stung by 
the abuse he had received, the young clergyman protested to his 
friend William Windham: “Tho’ in the publication of these Prayers 
I acted merely ministerially in compliance with the injunctions of our 
dying friend, and consequently could deserve no blame,—nor any 
praise, except for my fidelity, yet the Book no sooner appeared than 
I was assailed with invectives on all sides. The monthly and daily 
Critiks long made merry at my expense. Dr. Adams growled in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and Mr. Courtenay complimented me by 
name in his Poetical Review of the literary and moral Character of 
Dr. Johnson.”” 

Why did the publication of Prayers and Meditations lead to such 
heated controversy, and what specifically was the nature of the at- 
tacks upon its editor and upon Johnson himself? The purpose of this 
paper is to answer these questions in detail. 


In the first place the intimate nature of Prayers and Meditations 
offended the Augustan sense of propriety. It was an age which allowed 
candor under certain conditions. It permitted frank revelations in 
novels and in chroniques scandaleuses, and, as yet, it had developed 
little of the prudery of the succeeding era. But it was also an age with 
definite standards of good taste and propriety. A biographer could, 
as Boswell and Mrs. Piozzi evidenced, describe the idiosyncrasies of 
a great man, reveal his shortness of temper, his tendency to melan- 
choly, and his gross manner of attacking his food. But there were 
certain limits beyond which even Boswell did not dare trespass. 
Professor Pottle has pointed out that in the original edition of A 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, “Hardly a paragraph was printed 
exactly as Boswell wrote it. Indiscreet and indelicate matter was 
excised.’* Despite these precautions Boswell was criticized for the 
inclusion of certain material in this earlier volume, as he himself 
observes in his ‘Dedication’ to the Life of Johnson. He adds, “I 
have, therefore, in this Work been more reserved; and though I tell 
nothing but the truth, I have still kept in my mind that the whole 
truth is not always to be exposed.’* The important thing was to 
preserve the subject’s dignity. So long as the wig was in fashion, a 

2 The Windham Papers (Boston, 1913), m, 12. 

* Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, eds. Frederick A. Pottle and Charles H. 


Bennett (New York, 1936), p. x. 
* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, eds. G. B. Hill and L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934), 1, 4. 
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polite gentleman did not appear in the drawing room with his skull 
exposed, and his biographer, mindful of what propriety demanded, 
refrained from revealing his subject dressed only in his shirt. 

Those who had known Johnson when he was alive had customarily 
maintained a decorous attitude in his commanding presence. Those 
who knew him only through his works found in them an even greater 
degree of formality than the conventions of the age demanded. 
Consequently friends and readers were alike shocked by the personal 
revelations contained in Prayers and Meditations. For here the 
great man was seen, not in the tavern or the drawing room, but in 
his closet and, as it were, in a state of undress. Instead of the soberly 
philosophic reflections of the astute critic of men and manners, here 
was a minute chronicle of his personal life—a record of his aches and 
pains, his difficulty in breathing, his stomach spasms, and his flatu- 
lency. Here, set down for all the world to see, were his resolutions— 
to rise early, to work more diligently, to be more regular in attending 
church—and, because the resolutions were so often broken, here, 
too, were his self-admonitions and complaints of weakness. Included 
also were the trivial notation of having put two shillings on the col- 
lection plate, the sum he paid for pew rent, the details of his fasts 
at Eastertide—broken only by a cup of tea without milk—and the 
confession of the irritability he felt from going without food. 

In the eyes of some these revelations reduced a hero to a man of 
clay. Others, though genuinely impressed by Johnson’s simplicity and 
humility, nevertheless felt that the details of his personal life should 
never have been exposed to the public. This was the view, for instance, 
of the Times (Sept. 12, 1785), then in its first year of publication. In 
a brief notice the editor remarked that Johnson’s private records 
were “‘evidently composed for the Doctor’s own use, and not designed 
for the public eye .. . they should never have seen the light.” The 
European Magazine—vimt (1785), 146—was even more disturbed by 
the appearance of the volume. After censuring Strahan for printing 
it, the writer remarked that ‘‘veneration for the various Excellencies 
of Dr. Johnson will not permit us to give any Extract.” The precise 
nature of the impropriety occasioned by the publication of Johnson’s 
private reflections was perhaps best stated by the Monthly Review— 
Lxxim (1785), 157. According to the reviewer, “Many things in 
them are of too /rivial, we had almost said too /udicrous a nature for 
the public eye, and unsuitably given as adjuncts to the devotional 
exercises. Indeed, we wonder that they were not suppressed. Witlings 
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will be apt to turn both them and their Author into ridicule, as the 
effusions of bigotry and superstititous weakness. Possibly some of his 
gracious sons, who bowed submissive, to him when living, will now, 
like the profligate Ham, scoff at their father’s nakedness. Let us, 
rather, imitating the pious decency of Sham and Jepheth, with 
averted eyes, throw a veil over the casual frailty of a person so justly 
entitled to our reverential regard for his genius and his virtues.” 

The charge of impropriety was repeated in letters to the Genile- 
man’s Magazine. Most of these contributors, because they employed 
pseudonyms, cannot be identified, but they undoubtedly represented 
middle-class opinion. Like the reviewers, they strongly censured 
Strahan for publishing Prayers and Meditations. One of them ex- 
pressed the belief that Johnson probably never intended the work to 
be printed, and that Strahan must have misunderstood him if he 
thought so. Another subscriber, after defending Johnson, sternly 
observed, “Let the harm of the Prayers and Meditations recoil on him 
who published them.” Still another correspondent accused Strahan 
of printing the volume out of vanity, to parade his own and his father’s 
friendship with Johnson. These comments show that the editor had 
become the easy scapegoat of those who wished to excuse Johnson 
on the score of impropriety. But if Johnson was not to be blamed for 
making public his private manuscript, how did one account for the 
fact that so great a man had bothered to record the trivia found 
among his meditations? Several explanations were offered. Certain 
subscribers spoke with sympathy of his bodily infirmities and his 
physical suffering in extenuation of the numerous references to broken 
resolutions. Others emphasized that he was not always in his right 
mind. “Johnson wrote the volume under the pressure of a morbid 
melancholy,” one correspondent maintained. ‘(He saw nothing as 
heretofore. Is the man of genius to be condemned as a madman, be- 
cause we heard him rave when he was afflicted by a fever?” Another 
admirer of Johnson alluded to a mysterious “‘dreadful disease” from 
which he suffered and added that “he certainly did not possess an 
entire sanity of mind.” This charge was utterly denied, however, by 
a subscriber who signed himself W. B. Laicus. According to him, 
Johnson knew very well what he was doing when he gave directions 
for publishing Prayers and Meditations: It was “his sense of religion 
and the present evident decay of Christian piety that prompted him 
to the publication.’””* 


5 Genileman’s Magazine, tv1 (1786), 22, 386-88, 1126; Lv (1787), 155-56; Lvt, 127. 
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Others were not so certain that the volume revealed him in the 
best light as a man of religion. In fact, the second main issue raised 
by the publication centered on the question of whether this last work 
would add to or detract from his reputation. The reviewer for the 
European Magazine—vitt (1785), 124—helped to instigate discussion 
on this point by observing that “these Prayers and Meditations are 
evidently void of that strength and vigour of thought, that force of 
expression, which so evidently appears in and strikingly distinguishes 
the other writings of this great man.” In its review the Gentleman’s 
Magazine—tv (1785), 724—also explained that this final volume was 
not one of Johnson’s finished works, inasmuch as he had died before 
he had had the opportunity of editing it. One of the correspondents 
to the Gentleman’s—tvi (1787), 979—agreed that if Johnson had 
revised the work ‘‘what he recorded would perhaps have been recorded 
in language more spendid, and with reflections more profound.” He 
added, however, that one may attach a special value to having 
Johnson’s private thoughts in unedited form, since the rough manu- 
script proves that in his personal life he “‘practised the precepts which 
he taught to others.” 

The concern for Johnson’s literary fame, though considerable, 
was of less moment than the fear that his posthumous volume might 
hurt his reputation as an exemplary Christian. The critic for the 
Monthly Review—.Lxxu (1785), 157—warned readers that they must 
not “expect to find in these genuine aspirations of a devout heart the 
pomp and splendour, the energy and vigour which distinguish the 
moral, poetical, and critical writings of Dr. J. . . . They will only see, 
here, the pious Christian, humbly communing with his Creator, 
acknowledging his infirmities, and imploring the divine mercy, in 
language most unadorned, yet surely not unsuitable to the circum- 
stances of a weak, erring, but accountable creature.” The reviewer 
for the Gentleman’s Magazine—tv (1785), 724—took similar precau- 
tions to forewarn readers of the tone of self-condemnation and to 
attribute Johnson’s frequent questioning as to whether or not he 
would be saved to his scrupulosity and self-abasement. Perhaps the 
chief concern among Johnson’s defenders was that expressed by a 
correspondent to the Gentleman’s—tv (1785), 676—who wrote that 
while he himself believed that the book showed the genuine piety of 
its author, he was afraid that people of ‘“‘a sceptical turn of mind” 
would be “disposed to turn into ridicule some remarks in Dr. Johnson’s 
Journal.” 
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Several other writers hastened to defend the soundness of 
Johnson’s Christianity, but there were also several caluminators. One 
of these remarked that by publishing Prayers and Meditations Strahan 
had brought the Doctor’s religion into a “‘problematic state.” An- 
other observed that “the Christian cause will never gain any credit 
from Dr. Johnson’s adherence to it, because his belief in revealed 
religion was only the refuge of an unsound, melancholy mind.” A 
third wrote, “Dr. Johnson’s mind was rather strong than great, I 
mean greatness of soul; yet his Meditations do no honour even to 
the strength of his understanding. He was not a man that would 
have broken the shackles of an absurd religion or superstition: though 
arrogant, he would have humbled himself before priests and monks.’ 

Of all the attacks on Johnson published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, none was so virulent as those of “‘Benvolio.” The writer 
who masqueraded under this title later identified herself as Anna 
Seward, the Singing Swan of Lichfield.’ Miss Seward, whose dislike 
of Johnson was notorious, contributed three letters to the controversy 
on his character. In the first she demanded why so much praise had 
been bestowed upon “mere orthodoxy of opinion, not enforced with 
gentleness, but maintained with reviling.” Drawing upon incidents 
mentioned in Boswell’s Tour, she asserted that Johnson’s violence 
toward dissenters, his unfairness to Garrick, and his censure of 
Mrs. Montague’s treatise on Shakespeare indicated that he lacked 
charity of opinion. In her second epistle Miss Seward accused Johnson 
of sacrificing veracity to his “hatred and prejudices,” of lacking 
“charily in the Scripture sense of the word,” and of practising “‘a de- 
votion ineffectual, because it did not enable him to subdue or seem to 
inspire even the resolution of combating the great vice of his nature— 
malevolence.” Other correspondents endeavored to defend Johnson 
against these aspersions, but their replies only incited Benvolio to 
greater vindictiveness. If we could accept Johnson’s Prayers and Medi- 
tations as “strictly ingenuous,”’ she wrote in her third letter, we would 
have to confess that “few among the best of us have a conscience 
so clear from offence towards God and towards man.” But, convinced 
that he was a hypocrite, Benvolio added, “Impartiality must doubt 
the perfect sincerity of the Diary, since it laments, with much parade 
of contrition, a slight foible, his indolence, as if he wished the world 
to believe he had no deeper errors; while it makes no acknowledge- 
ment, implies no consciousness of his real faults, jealous pride that 


5 Genileman’s Magazine, tv1 (1786), 387, 124, 215. 
7 Margaret Ashmun, The Singing Swan (New Haven, 1931), pp. 139-43. 
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vaunteth itself; irascibility easily provoked; and envy, prone to speak 


8 


evil of others. 

This indictment was so absurd that most of it probably carried 
little weight with readers. Nevertheless, one of Benvolio’s accusations 
did find considerable support. In her third letter—Gentleman’s 
Magazine, tv (1787), 685—she remarked that Johnson’s “credulity 
was of a nature that the orthodox of our clergy must allow to be super- 
stitious, viz., his prayers for the dead; the taking off of his hat in 
token of reverence, when he approached the places in which Popish 
churches had formerly stood; his defence, recorded by Mr. Boswell, 
of his belief in witchcraft, as existing in these later times, though now 
he seemed to think it past away.” The charge of superstition con- 
stituted the third principal objection to Prayers and Meditations. 
In its broadest sense it was an assertion that Johnson was not always 
a completely orthodox member of the Established Church. By super- 
stition, however, most of his critics meant, more specifically, that in 
certain practices he seemed almost a papist. Various points were 
mentioned in this connection, but the one almost invariably cited 
was Johnson’s practice of praying for the dead. 

This charge must have created considerable embarrassment 
among Johnson’s friends, for no one could refute it. Time and again, 
as any reader of Prayers and Meditations must observe, Johnson had 
interceded for the souls of his departed relatives and friends. Generally 
the prayer was of this sort: ‘“‘O, Lord, so far as it may be lawful, I 
commend unto thy fatherly goodness my father, brother, wife, and 
mother, beseeching thee to make them happy for Jesus Christ’s sake.” 
The qualifying phrase, ‘so far as it may be lawful,” indicated his 
awareness that the Church of England did not generally favor prayers 
for the dead. Although the custom had a few defenders, it was re- 
garded as a Romish observance, based on a belief in purgatory. Of 
course, one might defend the practice without committing himself 
to a belief in purgatory by arguing that, since God’s time sense need 
not be the same as man’s, in judging the dead He may take into con- 
sideration prayers which will later be offered up for the deceased. 
But the eighteenth century was not prone to engage in this sort of 
speculation, and, for that matter, Johnson himself would probably 
not have used this explanation to defend his practice. The reason he 
prayed for the dead was that he believed in some sort of “middle 
state” in an afterlife, as Boswell several times indicates. To the typical 
Protestant of the time, however, a belief in a ‘middle state” would 


8 Genileman’s Magazine, Lv1 (1786), 125-26, 303; tvm (1787), 684. 
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be equivalent to a belief in purgatory, and a belief in purgatory was 
a papist superstition. Hence when readers discovered that Johnson 
frequently prayed for his departed relatives and friends, many could 
only conclude that the venerable Doctor was not the sound Church 
of England man they had thought him to be. 

As a clergyman of the Established Church George Strahan had 
foreseen that this objection might be raised to Prayers and Medita- 
tions. In his preface, therefore, he had taken the precaution to com- 
ment as follows on Johnson’s practice. 

In praying, however, with restriction, for these regretted tenants of the 
grave, he indeed conformed to a practice, which, though it has been retained 
by other learned members of our church, her liturgy no longer admits, and 
many, who adhere to her communion, avowedly disapprove. That such pray- 
ers are, or may be, efficacious, they who sincerely offer them must believe. 
But may not a belief in their efficacy, so far as it prevails, be attended with 
danger to those who entertain it? May it not incline them to carelessness; 
and promote a neglect of repentance by inducing a persuasion that, without 
it, pardon may be obtained through these vicarious intercessions? Indeed, 
the doctrine . . . seems inconsistent with some principles generally allowed 
among us. If, “where the tree falleth, there it shall be”; if, as Protestants main- 
tain, our state at the close of life is to be the measure of our final sentence; 
then prayers for the dead, being visibly fruitless, can be regarded only as the 
vain oblations of superstition. But of all superstitions, this, perhaps, is one 
of the least unamiable, and most incident to a good mind.® 


This apology failed to protect Johnson from the accusation of 
superstition. Almost every one of the periodicals alluded with regret 
to his habit of praying for the dead. The Monthly Review—Lxxtll 
(1785), 158—in an endeavor to be fair to the man remarked, ‘‘ While 
we lament his superstitious turn of mind, let us take example from 
his piety and benevolence.” The Times—Sept. 12, 1785—commented, 
“Tt is remarkable that the Doctor has offered up prayers for deceased 
friends, which is somewhat superstitious and indefensible upon prot- 
estant principles.” Making more of the issue, the Gentleman’s—tv 
(1785), 731-32—posed the question, “Why, as in Purgatory, should 
he pray to God for the souls of his Deceased friends?” The reviewer 
then pointed to another passage for special censure. In his notation 
for Easter Day, 1776, Johnson had written, “In the pew I read my 
prayers and commended my friends. . . . At the Altar I was generally 
attentive.” Objecting to this seemingly harmless statement, the critic 
commented, “As ‘the altar’ (above styled) cannot well be implied 
without a sacrifice, and therefore, properly speaking, is applicable 


* Works of Samuel Johnson, Oxford, 1825, rx, 194-95. 
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to the Romish communion, how could so exact a protestant have used 
the expression?” 

There were, to be sure, a few defenders of Johnson against the 
charge of superstition. One contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine— 
Lv11 (1787), 979-80—tried to justify prayers for the dead by pointing 
out that the custom, having originated among the Jews, was not 
Romish in origin, that primitive Christians had followed the practice, 
and that it had been recommended in the first reformed liturgy, 
during the reign of Edward VI. On the whole, however, Johnson’s 
supporters found it best to remain silent on the subject of his prayers 
for the dead. 


So far we have been concerned with the views expressed by anon- 
ymous or pseudonymous writers for the periodicals. Let us now con- 
sider the opinions of several of Johnson’s contemporaries who can be 
identified. Some were friends or acquaintances; others knew him only 
by reputation. 

In his preface to Prayers and Meditations—Works of Johnson, 
1x, 191—George Strahan asserted that Johnson had kept his private 
journal over a period of many years; he had not thought of revising 
it for publication until the summer before his death when, during a 
visit to Dr. William Adams of Oxford, that gentleman urged him 
“repeatedly to engage in some work of this kind.” Alluding to this 
statement, the reviewer for the Gentleman’s Magazine—tv (1785), 
724—gave it stronger emphasis by remarking, “This publication 
appears to have been at the instance of Dr. Adams.” The next issue 
of the Gentleman’s—p. 755—however, contained a denial from 
Johnson’s old friend. Dr. Adams objected that he “never saw a line 
of these compositions before they appeared in print, nor ever heard 
from Dr. Johnson or the Editor that any such existed.” He added 
that “had he been consulted about the publication, he would certainly 
have given his voice against it; and he therefore hopes that you will 
clear him in as public a manner as you can of being any way accessary 
to it.” It was obvious from this letter that the Master of Pembroke 
College deemed the publication of Prayers and Meditations a gross 
impropriety. 

James Boswell, having purchased a copy of the book on August 
10, 1785,!° was naturally eager to read it himself and to garner the 
opinions of others. His own estimate as recorded in the Life of Johnson 


1° Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle, eds. Geoffrey Scott and 
Frederick A. Pottle, 1934, xv1, 132. 
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—Hill-Powell, tv, 377—was that “this work evinces beyond all his 
compositions for the publick, and all the eulogies of his friends and 
admirers, the sincere virtue and piety of Johnson.” Sir William 
Forbes, who had met Johnson in Scotland, was also inclined to regard 
the work favorably. Although the editor should have excised various 
“superfluous passages,” he wrote Boswell, “the little which I have 
read has edified me much.” On the other hand, when Boswell dined 
with William Mason, the friend and editor of Gray said quite bluntly 
that “‘one such Christian as Johnson did more hurt to religion than 
many Humes.””! 

None of Johnson’s critics treated him with so much ridicule as 
Boswell’s friend, John Courtenay, and nothing was likely to prove so 
damaging to the Doctor’s reputation as Courtenay’s Poetical Review 
of the Literary and Moral Character of Dr. Johnson. Benvolio’s attacks, 
though bitter, were buried in the columns of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
and were likely to be discounted as the fulminations of a fanatic. 
Courtenay’s attack, on the contrary, was written in urbanely satirical 
verse, printed as a separate volume, and circulated in several editions. 
The following lines from his poem indicate how closely he had based 
his lampoon on Prayers and Meditations: 

For o’er his soul sad superstition threw 
Her gloom, and ting’d his genius with her hue. 


On popish grounds he takes his high church station, 
To found mysterious tenets through the nation, 


On Tetty’s state his frighted fancy runs, 

And Heaven’s appeas’d by cross unbutter’d buns: 
He sleeps and fasts, pens on himself a libel, 

And still believes but never reads the Bible. 


Despite his reverence for Johnson, Boswell apparently felt no re- 
sentment toward Courtenay for having published this piece of 
mockery. The two men saw a great deal of each other in the years 
following Johnson’s death, and in the Malahide Papers Boswell fre- 
quently expresses strong admiration for Courtenay. This should not 
surprise us, for during Johnson’s lifetime Boswell had been on the 
best of terms with other enemies of Johnson. Still one wonders at the 
amiable ambivalence of the man who could praise both Prayers and 
Meditations and a notable satire on that work. Perhaps a flattering 
reference to himself in the Poetical Review helped him to achieve this 
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remarkable degree of impartiality. At any rate when he sent James 
Abercrombie a copy of the poem, his only comment was, “I now send 
you a poetical review of Dr. Johnson’s literary and moral character, 
by my friend Mr. Courtenay; in which, though I except several 
passages, you will find some very good writing.” 

Anyone acquainted with the character of Horace Walpole should 
be able to guess his reaction to Prayers and Meditations. Boswell, after 
a visit on April 25, 1788, wrote—Private Papers of James Boswell, xvu1, 
102—“‘I found Horace Walpole at home, just the same as ever: genteel, 
fastidious, priggish.” After expressing a favorable view of Johnson’s 
letters to Mrs. Thrale, Walpole said “the sentiment which Johnson 
produced was pity, he was so miserable. It was cruel to publish his 
Diary.” To this the famed biographer replied that “there was no 
man whose diary would not have weak and foolish things in it.” 
“Yes,” said Walpole, “and therefore I wonder how any man should 
choose to review his own life.” 

Walpole discussed Prayers and Meditations at greater length in 
one of his letters to the Countess of Upper Ossory. “One laughs at 
every page,” he wrote, “‘and then the tears come into one’s eyes when 
one learns what the poor being suffered, who even suspected his own 
madness! One seems to be reading the diary of an old almswoman, 
and, in fact, his religion was not a step higher in its kind. Johnson 
had all the bigotry of a monk, and all the folly and ignorance too. . . . 
So anile was his faith that on a fast-day he reproaches himself with 
putting a little milk into his coffee inadvertently! Can one check a 
smile when, in his old age, one might say his dotage, he tried to read 
Vossius on baptism?—No wonder he could only éry!—but one laughs 
out, when about a dozen years before his death, he confesses he had 
never yet read the Apocrypha.” In conclusion Walpole wrote, “What 
drivellers are his disciples, who think they honour him by laying open 
his every weakness!” 

As a representative of fashionable society Walpole felt even more 
strongly than the reviewers that this posthumous publication was a 
gross impropriety. The fact that he disliked Johnson played but a 
minor part by comparison with his strongly-ingrained sense of good 
form. What evoked his shrill laughter was not so much malice as the 
unseemliness of revealing the great critic in a state of undress, the 
indiscretion of disclosing to all the world the private and often naive 


12 Letiers of James Boswell, ed. Chauncey B. Tinker (Oxford, 1924), m, 444. 
% Letters of Horace Walpole, ed, Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1905), xm, 316-17. 
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reflections of a man who had established a reputation for dignity. 
Walpole was so unfavorably impressed by this aspect of the book 
that he did not even mention the testimony it gives of Johnson’s 
humility and devoutness. But perhaps the urbane Sir Horace was 
merely exercising his own sense of propriety by avoiding this subject. 
From his point of view to reveal a man on a prie-dieu was probably as 
unforgivable as to reveal him on a close-stool. 

It is interesting to compare the opinion of Walpole with that of 
another great letter-writer of the age. William Cowper had also 
known what it was to mingle in fashionable society, but for the past 
two decades, ever since his conversion to Evangelicalism, he had been 
living in retirement. Six months before Johnson’s death the Olney 
poet had heard a rumor to the effect that the great man had also been 
converted to the doctrines of the current religious revival.“ But when 
he scanned Prayers and Meditations he could discover no evidence of 
such a conversion. Finding it a disappointing work in other respects, 
Cowper wrote William Unwin: “Poor man! one would think that to 
pray for his dead wife and to pinch himself with church fasts had been 
almost the whole of his religion. I am sorry that he, who was so 
manly an advocate for the cause of virtue in all other places, was so 
childishly employed, and so superstitiously too, in his closet. Had he 
studied his Bible more, to which by his own confession he was in 
great part a stranger, he had known better what use to make of his 
retired hours and had trifled less. His lucubrations of this sort have 
rather the appearance of religious dotage than of any vigorous exer- 
tions towards God. It will be well if the publication prove not hurtful 
in its effects.” Like others, Cowper was genuinely afraid that 
Johnson’s last work might provide godless persons with an oppor- 
tunity to scoff at religion. This was a point on which the Evangelicals 
were particularly sensitive, because they, as a group, had so fre- 
quently been held up to ridicule. Nevertheless, for one who had him- 
self long been a sufferer from melancholy and who, even more strongly 
than Johnson, doubted his salvation, Cowper showed a curious lack 
of understanding. How he would have shuddered if he had known 
that his own private Memoir, in many ways an even more personal 
document than Johnson’s, would also, after his own death, be exposed 
to the public. 

4 Maurice J. Quinlan, “The Rumor of Dr. Johnson’s Conversion,” Rev. of Religion, 
xm (1948), 243-61. 
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The Evangelical reaction was even more strongly expressed by 
Arthur Young, another convert. Upon reading Prayers and Medita- 
tions several years after its publication, Young said that the feeling 
Johnson evoked in him was “pity.” Young wrote, “His religion seems 
to have been against the very grain of his soul, and all the tendencies 
of his mind to have arisen from his understanding only, and never to 
have been truly in his heart. Company, and engagements, and in- 
dolence keep him from church from January to March; he scarcely 
ever got to it in time for the service, and he aimed in his resolutions 
only to take the Sacrament thrice in the year; he does not name a 
book (the Scriptures excepted) that was likely to give a right turn to 
his devotions. ...’Tis well his mind was morbid, for he seems to 
me (from his work) never to have been converted.” What a different 
point of view from that of the typical non-Evangelical of the eight- 
eenth century! Young sees no impropriety in publishing a highly 
personal record of a man’s religious life. Indeed, one could hardly 
expect such an objection from the Evangelicals, since accounts of 
personal religious experience were a staple of their own literature. To 
Young and other Evangelicals Prayers and Meditations was dis- 
appointing, chiefly because it contained so little of the highly emo- 
tional fervor found in the confessions of those who had gone through 
the process of the new birth and had arrived at the conviction of 
salvation. 

It will be observed that there is a similarity of opinion in the two 
groups we have been dealing with, the anonymous contributors to 
the periodicals and the identifiable contemporaries of Johnson. In 
both groups certain people regarded the publication of the volume as 
a serious impropriety. Others, unconcerned about this point, felt that 
the book might harm the Christian cause. Finally, as certain anony- 
mous writers feared, Prayers and Meditations did detract from John- 
son’s reputation in the eyes of readers like Cowper and did lead to 
his being made a subject for ridicule by John Courtenay. As we have 
indicated, however, the book made a strongly favorable impression 
on many others. One of these was William Pepys, a man that Johnson 
had more than once bitterly attacked—Hill-Powell, tv, 65, 159, n.3. 
Because they had quarreled, Pepys might have had better reason 
than many for disparaging Johnson, but his opinion was extremely 
charitable. In a letter to Hannah More he states that on the whole 


% Autobiography of Arthur Young, ed. M. Betham-Edwards (London, 1898), pp. 
421-22. 
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he thought the book “a most unjustifiable publication, as it discovers 
those weaknesses to which all of us are liable, but which ought never 
to be expos’d.” Nevertheless, certain passages brought tears to his 
eyes, he said, and “‘it struck me that I very much wish I had seen it 
long before his death, because had I known what nights of pain and 
restlessness he pass’d, I shou’d have been more dispos’d to have 
forgiven al] his peevishness and asperity of humour.’”” 

Samuel Parr, the gentleman whom Johnson had once described as 
“a fair man,” appears to have been the author of one of the most 
sympathetic comments on the prayers and meditations. “They 
mark,” he wrote, “by the most unequivocal and vivid proofs the sin- 
cerity of his faith, the fervor of his devotion, and the warmth of his 
benevolence . . . they will animate the piety of the Christian and put 
to shame the coldness and obduracy of the proud philosopher; they 
show at once the weakness and the strength of Dr. Johnson’s mind; 
but that weakness melts every attentive reader into compassion, and 
that strength impresses him with veneration. He that possesses both 
integrity of principle and tenderness of feeling . . . will himself be- 
come a wiser and a better man from contemplating those thoughts 
which passed in the mind of one of the wisest and best of men.” 

One may conclude with the fine tribute which George Horne, 
Dean of Canterbury and later Bishop of Norwich, paid to Johnson 
and his final work. Answering those who had accused Johnson of 
superstition, Horne observed that this charge is commonly leveled at 
one sect by another but that it is difficult to say just what superstition 
is. ““With some it is superstitious to pray; with others, to receive the 
sacrament; with others, to believe in revelation; with others, to be- 
lieve in God.” And what if Johnson did show weakness upon those 
occasions when he failed to live up to his good resolutions? “Will a 
man refuse to be guided by the sound opinion of a counsel or resist the 
salutary prescription of a physician, because they who give them are 
not without their faults?” Brushing aside the carping critics who felt 
free to sneer now that the giant was dead, Horne predicted: “The 
little stories of his oddities and his infirmities in common life will, 
after awhile, be overlooked and forgotten; but his writings will live 
forever, still more and more studied and admired, while Britons shall 


17 4 Later Pepys, ed. Alice C. C. Gaussen (1904), m, 260. 
18 Genileman’s Magazine, tv (1785), 675. This tribute was sent to the magazine by 
one who signed himself ““C.T.O.” He said that it first appeared in a Norwich paper and 
that it was known on “the best authority” to have been written by Dr. Parr, 
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continue to be characterized by a love of elegance and sublimity; of 
good sense and virtue. The sincerity of his repentance, the steadfast- 
ness of his faith, and the fervor of his charity forbid us to doubt that 
his sun set in clouds, to rise without them; and of this let us always 
be mindful, that everyone who is made better by his books will add 
a wreath to his crown.’ 

The reaction to Prayers and Meditations shows that though the 
voice of the great forensic figure was now stilled, in death he had him- 
self become the subject of a considerable controversy. But the crit- 
icism that greeted the publication also reveals something about the 
time. When Hannah More observed—Johnsonian Miscellanies, 11, 206 
—that Johnson’s death “makes a kind of era in literature,” she spoke 
more wisely than she knew. The period 1780 to 1790 was marked not 
only by the disappearance of many old writers from the scene and 
the advent of a new group of poets, but characterized also by many 
social changes. The development of new industries, the reforms in 
agriculture, the emergence of the Evangelicals as an important reli- 
gious group, the disappearance of old customs, such as the Tyburn 
procession, and the severing of Britain’s ties with the American 
Colonies made this a great transitional decade. Among other changes 
the old society of which Chesterfield and Walpole were representatives 
was on its way out, and with it the peculiar elegance and formality 
associated with the Augustan period. These many changes and inno- 
vations inevitably produced a mixture of old and new values, out of 
which divergent opinions would naturally develop. To a considerable 
extent, this peculiar condition of the time was responsible for the 
mixed reaction to Johnson’s last work. Had it appeared twenty-five 
years earlier, the feeling that publication constituted an impropriety 
would have been even stronger. Had the volume appeared twenty- 
five years after the death of Johnson, on the other hand, the disap- 
pointment of the Evangelicals would have been even more vocal, 
and Courtenay would have experienced difficulty in finding a publisher 
willing to print a satire upon a serious religious work. Appearing in 
1785, as it did, Prayers and Meditations produced a variety of re- 
actions, in which were reflected the values of both the old and the 
new era. 


College of St. Thomas MAURICE J. QUINLAN 


19 Reprinted in Gentleman’s Magazine, tvu (1787), 559-61. It first appeared as 
Essay 13 in Olla Podrida, a short-lived Oxford periodical. 











THE CONSERVATISM OF GERMANIC PHONOLOGY 


1. GERMANIC is generally characterized as one of the Indo-European 
dialects that have undergone the greatest changes from Proto-Indo- 
European (PIE). Among the changes considered most striking are 
those in phonology. Meillet concludes his discussion of Gmc. phonol- 
ogy by stating that “‘all the elements of the Indo-European phonetic 
system were changed or greatly modified in Gmc.’" He bases this 
statement not only on spectacular changes like those of PIE /p/ to 
PGmc. /f/, PIE /b/ to PGmc. /p/, and the others described in 
Grimm’s Law, but also on changes in function, such as those of PIE 
/t/ and /1/; though PGmc. /r/ and /1/ closely resemble their PIE 
etyma /r/ and /I/ in pronunciation, they differ from them in function 
because they no longer alternate with vocalic r and /. 

Hirt’s belief that the changes are very marked led him to conclude 
that Gmc. must have been transferred to a people that previously 
spoke a different language;? for he assumed that the home of the Indo- 
Europeans was near the earliest known location of the Germanic 
speakers, a situation which favors conservatism rather than marked 
innovation. Transference of the Gmc. language to a people who did 
not speak it natively seemed the best explanation of the supposed 
radical changes in Germanic. Feist too assumes such transference, 
though he places the home of the Indo-Europeans far from the loca- 
tion of the Gmc. speakers; to this he ascribes the fundamental differ- 
ence of the Gmc. “phonetic system” from that of PIE.’ 

If we followed Meillet and Hirt in their principles of characteriza- 
tion and their description of PIE we should indeed have to consider 
Gmc. one of the least conservative IE dialects, and might feel obliged 

' Caractéres généraux des Langues Germaniques 90 (Paris, 1917). 

* Handbuch des Urgermanischen 1, 8-9 (Heidelberg, 1931). Prokosch considers such 
a transference probable, though he holds that “the common Indo-European element 
seems to predominate more definitely in the Germanic group than anywhere else,” 
A Comparative Germanic Grammar 23 (Philadelphia, 1939). Many other scholars have 
dealt with the relationship of PIE and PGmc., some like Prokosch holding that the 
changes between PIE and PGmc. were relatively minor; see, for example, various 
essays of Germanen und Indogermanen, Festschrift fiir Herman Hirt (Heidelberg, 1936). 
Whatever the views propounded on the degree of relationship, when they have been 
based on linguistic evidence, they have lacked conviction because the PIE used as 
basis of comparison is outmoded, and the criteria selected are haphazard rather than a 
total structural element of the languages, such as their phonological or morphological 
systems. 


* “The Origin of the Germanic Languages and the Indo-Europeanizing of North 
Europe,” Language 8, 245-54 (1932). 
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to provide some explanation from the culture of the Gmc. speakers 
or their change in physical environment for the many phonological 
changes. Change of physical environment offers little hope of explana- 
tion. Even if the Gmc. speakers had wandered from the area north of 
the Black Sea to present-day Germany or Scandinavia the change in 
environment would be minor when compared with that of the Italic 
speakers or that of the Indo-Iranians. Since we have no evidence 
for a striking change in culture, we would be left with the rather 
desperate explanation of Hirt for which there is no evidence. 

2. I suggest, however, that in its phonological system Gmc. has 
undergone less radical change from PIE than have many of the other 
IE dialects. This conclusion is based on a revision of PIE phonology. 
Our description of PIE phonology has recently been modified by 
improvements in linguistic methodology, and by new phonological 
evidence which has been provided primarily by Hittite. The phono- 
logical system of Brugmann and his followers was drawn up before 
this evidence was available, and must be revised at least in part to 
account for the new data. Since the evaluation of Gmc. as a radically 
innovating dialect is based on the former description of IE phonology, 
a revision of this description entails also a revision of the evaluation 
of the position of Gmc. 

Unlike the former phonological description of PIE that of PGmc. 
has not been modified in its essentials by recent work in historical 
linguistics. On the one hand the various Gmc. dialects, that is the 
reflexes of PGmc., are closer to one another than are the IE dialects; 
consequently the reconstructions of PGmc. have had more foundation 
than have those of PIE. And when these reconstructions were made 
they could be checked from cognates in other IE dialects, and even 
from etyma in PIE. As a result few changes are likely in our phono- 
logical analysis of PGmc. Actually our description of PGmc. is so 
complete that it may now be subjected to a process of refinement; 
we may now deal with PGmc. as with a language based on actual texts, 
ascribing to it variations in dialect and allophonic structure.‘ Our 
description of PGmce. is therefore in a category with that of Greek 
and Indo-Iranian, though we have extensive written materials from 
these languages but none from PGmc. 

The results of a revaluation of PGmc. have other linguistic im- 
portance besides that of reshuffling the IE dialects by degree of con- 


4 See W. F. Twaddell, “The Prehistoric Germanic Short Syllabics,” Language 24, 
139-51 (1948). 
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servatism. If PGmc. resembles PIE we no longer have to look for 
striking cultural changes in the pre-history of the Gmc. peoples. 
Moreover we may be able to arrive at a more accurate description of 
PIE than that now held; for this is based on the nineteenth century 
evaluation of the conservatism of the various dialects. 

3. The PIE of Brugmann and Hirt resembles a composite of 
Sanskrit and Greek, and its structure reflects the history of IE studies 
in the nineteenth century. The beginning of Indo-European studies 
dates from the discovery of Sanskrit in Europe. Since Sanskrit shows 
a great variety of inflections, and since these inflections can readily 
be analyzed into various elements—roots, suffixes, endings—it seemed 
to the early Indo-Europeanists, such as Bopp, to be very close to the 
parent language. The parent language of the first stage of Indo- 
European studies was then a close image of Sanskrit. 

Schleicher attempted to remove Sanskrit from this position of 
preeminence in work on the parent language, and to take into equal 
account evidence from the other IE dialects. His chief method for 
this was the introduction of reconstructions. By using reconstructions 
rather than Sanskrit forms to illustrate the etyma of the various 
dialect forms Schleicher hoped to dissociate Sanskrit from its identi- 
fication with the parent language and to show that Sanskrit too under- 
went many changes from the parent language as had the other IE 
dialects. Unfortunately his reconstructed Indo-European strongly 
resembled Sanskrit.’ 

Sanskrit lost some of its position of preeminence in the reconstruc- 
tion of PIE phonology only after Indo-Europeanisis in the eighteen- 
seventies and eighties discovered that Sanskrit itself contained 
evidence that its vocalic system was less original than was that of the 
other dialects, especially Greek. Consistent palatalization before 
some Skt. /a 4/ where these had e é/, e.g. Skt. ja@ni ‘woman,’ Goth. 
géns ‘woman,’ and absence of palatalization before other Skt. /a 4/ 
where these had /a 4/ or /o 5/, e.g. Skt. gas ‘cow,’ OHG chuo ‘cow’ 
showed that Sanskrit too had once distinguished between /e é/, 
/a &/, and /o 5/. Sanskrit perfect forms in which palatalization is 
found before the /a/ from PIE /e/ of the reduplicated syllable, but 
not before the /a/ from PIE /o/ of the stem syllable furnish clear 
illustrations of the Skt. developments, e.g. cakéra ‘I have done,’ 
jagéma ‘I have gone.’ In subsequent reconstructions of PIE the single 

5 See H. Pedersen, Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century, English translation 
by J. Spargo, 278-79 (Cambridge, 1931). 
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/a 4/, as found in Sanskrit, was replaced by the threefold /a e 0 4 € 3/ 
as found in Greek. Henceforward the PIE vowel system was based 
primarily on that of Greek, but Sanskrit still formed the basis for 
the PIE consonant system. This PIE based on Sanskrit and Greek 
was revised and refined through a tremendous amount of work in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, and the results of this work 
are found in Brugmann’s Grundriss. Brugmann’s phonological system 
of PIE became the standard system. It was adopted in esssence by 
Hirt, and is that used today by most Indo-Europeanists and in most 
handbooks. 

3A. Only recently has there been a departure from the PIE 
system used by Brugmann. This has been brought about by a change 
in phonological theory, and an increase in the data on which the PIE 
phonological system is based.* The change in theory is the application 
of structural linguistics and the phonemic theory to the study of 
PIE. The increase in data is the evidence in our Hittite records for 
sounds not directly attested in any of the other IE dialects; these 
sounds are generally referred to as laryngeals, and the attempts to 
account for them in the IE phonological system are called the laryn- 
geal theory. 

The PIE phonological system that Brugmann proposed was based 
primarily on phonetic criteria.’ Brugmann assumed a velar nasal in 
his system even though it was found only before velars, and never in 
an environment where the dental m was found. By current linguistic 
theory we should assume one phoneme with dental and velar allo- 
phones. For in arriving at the units of our system, at the phonemes, 
we take into account distribution as well as phonetic characteristics. 

On the basis of current linguistic theory then Brugmann’s system 
is markedly reduced. The most striking reduction is in the resonants 
(semi-vowels). Edgerton has pointed out that the consonantal and 
vocalic resonants, e.g. [w ul], [y i], [m m], occur in complementary 
distribution, cf. Goth. nom. f. midja ‘middle,’ nom. nt. midi, thus 

* Numerous articles have been published which suggest revisions of Brugmann’s 
system, but until recently no comprehensive study; a convenient list of them may be 
found in E. H. Sturtevant’s The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals, 20-22 (Baltimore, 1942). 
Sturtevant himself maintains Brugmann’s system, ascribing the changed phonology 
to pre-IE. An attempt at a comprehensive study dealing with the segr-ental phonemes 
of Indo-European may be found in W. P. Lehmann’s Proto-Indo-European Phonology 
(Austin, 1952). 

’ This emphasis on phonetic criteria has persisted into recent times; Feist, for 
example, used such criteria in his article in Language 8, in which he characterized Ger- 
manic as fundamentally different from PIE. 
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reducing from Brugmann’s fourteen to six the number of PIE res- 
onants.* The obstruent system is similarly reduced; Brugmann’s 
z is an allophone of the /s/ phoneme. His spirants sh, zh, and j have 
long been dropped from the system for want of evidence. And when 
we apply the phonemic principle to Brugmann’s three series of palato- 
velar stops, 2, k, k”, etc., we can assume two series, k k”, etc.; Brug- 
mann’s palatal stops are found notably in the neighborhood of front 
vowels, and of o which had developed from a front vowel; they were 
thus allophones of the velar phonemes in PIE. When we treat 
Brugmann’s inter-dental spirants, » ph 6 dh, as cluster phenomena, 
we can reduce Brugmann’s entire consonantal system (except for 
the voiceless aspirated stops) to thirteen obstruent phonemes, and 
six resonant phonemes. 

Brugmann’s vocalic system can be similarly reduced. With a 
phonemic analysis of the PIE vocalic system we are left with no 
diphthongs. There are numerous reasons for this conclusion of which 
the more important are the following. a) We find e:o:- ablaut 
variation in roots of various structures, e.g. /teg-/, in which obstru- 
ents precede and follow /e/, /terp-/, in which a resonant follows /e/, 
and /trep-/, in which a resonant precedes /e/. Roots like /terp- 
bheydh- bhewg-/ are generally said to contain diphthongs. If /er ey 
ew/ were diphthongs the parallelism in ablaut change is remarkable; 
the assumption is much more plausible that they, like /et edh eg/, 
patterned as sound sequences. The validity of this assumption is 
supported by roots in which we find some ablauting forms with vowel 
preceding resonant, e.g. /werp-/, others with resonant preceding 
vowel, e.g. /wrep-/. Such variations would be unlikely for ‘diph- 
thongs.’ b) We find further evidence for assuming clusters rather than 
diphthongs in reflexes in various dialects. The Sanskrit nom. pl. of 
agni- ‘fire’ is agndyas, the gen. sg. agnés; in the nom. pl. the cluster 
/ey/ became Skt. ay and was maintained before a vowel, in the gen. 
sg. it was contracted before a consonant. Greek k*éd ‘I pour,’ aor. Ist 
sg. ék*eua shows a similar development: in the present /w/ was lost 
before a vowel, in the aorist it was maintained before an /s/ (which 
was later lost). If PIE had had diphthongs in these words, we should 
expect less variation in their developments. I conclude that diph- 
thongs developed only in the dialects, and that PIE itself had clusters 
of vowel plus resonant, e.g. /ew/, resonant plus vowel, e.g. /we/. 
Thus the numerous diphthongs which Brugmann and others assume 


* “The Indo-European Semivowels,” Language 19, 83-124 (1943). 
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for the PIE vocalic system must be removed from the list of phonemes. 

3B. The resultant simplification in the phonemic system of PIE 
does not account for all of the developments from PIE to the various 
dialects. To these we must add the developments for which Brugmann 
could not find a satisfactory explanation, such as the apparently 
twofold development of PIE initial /y/ to Gk. rough breathing, as in 
hés, Skt. yds ‘who,’ and zeta, as in sugén, Skt. yuga- ‘yoke.’ Many 
such developments are found where on the basis of Hittite we should 
assume laryngeal consonants. Only Hittite gives us orthographical 
evidence for laryngeals. But from a comparison of Hittite and the IE 
dialects it is apparent that some of the elements of Brugmann’s 
system were combinations of one element with laryngeal. 

A group of these are the voiceless aspirated stops, ph th kh. 
Brugmann assumed these for PIE on the basis of Sanskrit; the other 
dialects do not have them as distinct phonemes. It is clear that ph 
th kh developed in Sanskrit from combinations of voiceless stop and 
laryngeal, for they are found where we expect voiceless stop plus 
laryngeal, as in Sanskrit ninth class verbs, e.g. mathndti ‘shakes,’ from 
PIE /met-X-/. We must ascribe the development of ph th kh to the 
post-IE period, for if ks had been a unit phoneme in early Skt. we 
should expect it, like k g gh to have undergone palatalization before 
front vowels. Since it did not, I assume that kh, and ph th, became 
phonemes only in Indo-Iranian, and are not to be posited for PIE. 
For PIE we must assume a system of three classes of stops: voiceless, 
/p tk k*/, voiced, /b d g g*/, and voiced aspirated, /bh dh gh g*h/. 
Here again it is not Sanskrit which maintained the PIE stop system. 

Another group of elements which resulted from combination with 
laryngeals are Brugmann’s so-called “long semi-vowels.” Hirt had 
already rejected these. When we compare available cognates of these 
in Hittite we find there a laryngeal, e.g., Lat. pldnus ‘flat,’ Hitt. 
pal-hi-i-i§ ‘broad.’ Instead of Brugmann’s “long semi-vowels” we 
must posit for PIE short vocalic resonant plus laryngeal. 

Accordingly when we analyze PIE on the basis of current lin- 
guistic theory and the added data that Hittite gives us we are left 
with a system much smaller than that of Brugmann, but with some 
additional phonemes. Although their distribution and allophones 
remain to be clarified we may assume four laryngeal phonemes; since 
we often cannot identify the laryngeal in question cover symbols are 
used; I use /X/ as symbol for any laryngeal. 

This PIE phonemic system falls into four classes which we may set 
up on the basis of the syllabic structure. 
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a) Phonemes which may not occur at the peak of the syllable may 
be called obstruents; these are: 
eee dk gg k 
bh dh gh g*h 
s 


b) Phonemes which occur only at the peak of the syllable, vowels; 
these are: 


c) Phonemes which may occur either at the peak of the syllable, 
on its slopes, or at its limits, resonants; these are: 


mnwrnrly 


d) Phonemes which may not occur at the peak of the syllable, but 
unlike obstruents may either precede or follow resonants on the slope 
of the syllable, laryngeals; these are: 


S 2 Bie 


4. This then is the phonemic system from which that of PGmc. 
and the other IE dialects developed. When we compare with it the 
phonemic system of the various dialects we find that of Gmc. among 
those closest to it. 

4A. In its obstruent system PIE had a threefold distinction in 
manner of articulation in each of four positions, e.g. for the labial 
position voiceless, /p/, voiced, /b/, and voiced aspirated, /bh/.° 
PGmc. maintained this threefold distinction although it changed the 
manner of articulation. Where PIE had two stops, /b p/, and one 
aspirated stop, /bh/, PGmc. had one stop, /p/, and two spirants, 
/f 6/. These were striking changes from a phonetic point of view; 
and it was phonetic changes that the nineteenth century linguists con- 
sidered significant. From a structural point of view they were minor."® 
The changes described in Grimm’s Law modified the structure of 
PGmc. little more than did the change of English /t/ and /d/ from 


* Examples can be found in the various handbooks. 

10 After the publications of the past few years it is hardly necessary to dwell on 
this observation. To my knowledge the first treatment differentiating between the 
phonetic and phonemic changes of the Germanic consonant shift is W. F. Twaddell’s 
brief account in On Defining the Phoneme, 60-61 (Baltimore, 1935). J. Fourquet pre- 
sents a fuller discussion in Les mutations consonantiques du germanique (Paris, 1948), 
and on page 74 he states his conclusion on the basis of his study of the obstruents alone 
that Germanic must be considered a conservative IE dialect. 
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dentals to alveolars in the past few hundred years. In both instances 
we find substitution of phonetically different units, with maintenance 
of the linguistic system. Oddly enough, the only real PGmc. changes 
in structure were those with which Grimm could not cope, the so- 
called exceptions to Grimm’s Law. The chief instances of these were 
the alternation of voiceless and voiced spirants, as in the Old High 
German past 3d sg. 26h, past 3d pl. zugum ‘pulled,’ where PIE had 
one phoneme, /k/, as in Lat. dacere ‘lead.’ Stated differently, the 
major changes in the obstruent system from a structural point of 
view are the falling together of reflexes of voiceless stops after un- 
accented syllables with the reflexes of aspirated voiced stops, and the 
development of z as a separate phoneme, i.e., those exceptions to 
Grimm’s Law which were explained by Verner. Retention of the un- 
shifted phonemes /p t k/ after spirants /s f p x/, e.g. Goth. ahiau, 
Lat. octo ‘eight,’ were only minor disturbances of the structure. 

Such a maintenance of the PIE obstruent system is found only in 
Greek. Greek maintained a threefold distinction between voiceless 
stop, e.g. /p/, voiced stop, e.g. /b/, and aspirated stop, e.g. /p*/. 
Although Armenian maintained the threefold distinction, though 
undergoing a phonetic shift as extensive as Gmc., positional changes 
there disrupted the PIE system, e.g. PIE /p-/ becoming Armenian 
/h-/ or /-/, PIE /-p-/ becoming Armenian /-w-/. Of the other chief 
dialects, Slavic, Lithuanian, and Irish introduced a twofold distinc- 
tion, e.g. /p b/, abandoning that between voiced stops, e.g. /b/, 
and voiced aspirated stops, e.g. /bh/. Latin gave up the PIE three- 
fold distinction in part, with /bh/ and /dh/ becoming /f/ initially, 
but /b d/ intervocalically, and /gh/ becoming /h/. Sanskrit expanded 
the PIE obstruent system to one with fourfold distinction, e.g. 
/p ph b bh/. Avestan shows a twofold distinction like that of Slavic; 
the realignment here is apparently a reduction of the fourfold system 
found in Sanskrit. 

A far-reaching structural change in the obstruent system was the 
development of the labio-velars to two phonemes in Gmc. Although 
this was a major change in the system it is one which is shared by 
all other IE dialects. None of them keep labio-velars distinct from 
the inherited velars, or from other phonemes, such as labials and 
dentals in Greek. In losing the labio-velars Gmc. shows no decided 
innovation, or conservatism; it shares with the other dialects one of 
the chief distinctions between PIE and its dialects. 

In addition to maintaining the PIE obstruent system structurally, 
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Gmc. has been more conservative than much older dialects in several 
areas. One such is the velar stops. These developed in the so-called 
satem dialects to two phonemes which were conditioned by the follow- 
ing vowel—spirants before front vowels, e.g. Skt. /§/ from PIE /k/, 
stops before back, Skt. /k/ from PIE /k/. Gmc. was also conservative 
in maintaining the phonemic structure of PIE syllables with two suc- 
cessive voiced aspirated stops, e.g. Goth. ga-digans ‘kneaded’ from 
PIE /dheygh-/. Here Skt. and Gk. were less conservative, for both 
lost the aspiration of the first stop; Skt. déhmi ‘spread over’ and Gk. 
tetk*os ‘wall’ developed from PIE /dheigh-/. 

We may conclude that in maintaining the structure of the PIE 
obstruent system Gmc. was very conservative. 

4B. In the vocalic system Skt. introduced radical changes, Greek 
was remarkably conservative, Gmc. like Baltic and Slavic occupies a 
middle position. It maintained PIE /e e’/ but combined the two back 
vowels, /a a‘/ and /o o'/; the Gmc. phonemes are traditionally written 
a and 6, but structurally the opposition is one of front versus back 
vowels. 

Although few IE dialects, only Greek, Italic, Armenian, main- 
tained the IE /a e 0 a’ e 0’/ distinction, the greatest rearrangement 
of PIE phonemes was in the sphere of resonants and laryngeals. 
Their developments are intimately connected with those of the vowels. 
The PIE vocalic system was asymmetrical phonemically; three of 
the long vowels, /a* e° o'/, were paired with short vowels, two of 
them, /i* u'/, were not, and a short vowel, /e/, was unaccompanied 
by a paired long vowel. Phonetically, however, this asymmetry did 
not exist; the vocalic allophones of the resonants, /y w/, that is, [i ul], 
provided pairs for the long vowels, /i' u'/. This symmetrical system 
was then as follows: the allophones are enclosed in brackets, the 
phonemes are unmarked. 


[i] i [u] wu’ 


€ e e 0 O° 


We should expect such a potentially symmetrical system to develop 
into a symmetrical one, and we find that this has happened in all of 
the IE dialects. All of them show a tendency to complete symmetry 
in the vocalic system. /i* u'/ are maintained as separate phonemes in 
all dialects, and [i u] become phonemes, thereby rounding out the 
system. When however this tendency is actualized the IE resonant 
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system is disrupted; two of the resonants, /y w/, lost their vocalic 
allophones, [i u]; as a result an environment in which only allophones 
were admitted in PIE permitted phonemes in all of the dialects. 
Thus all of the vocalic resonants were potentially phonemes. The 
consonantal allophones remained as the most important, and almost 
exclusive representatives, of the resonants, becoming phonemes in all 
dialects. Of the vocalic allophones only [i] and [u] became unit pho- 
nemes without undergoing phonetic change, except for PIE [r] be- 
coming /r/ in Skt. The others for the most part developed into clusters 
of vowel plus consonantal resonant, e.g., PIE [r ] m ny] becoming 
PGmce. /ur ul um un/, or they coalesced with other phonemes, e.g., 
PIE [p m] becoming Skt. /a/, Gk. /a/. 

The PGmc. vowel system has a contrast of front and back, and 
high and low vowels, thus showing a development from a five-vowel 
to a four-vowel system. No vowel is found characteristically in un- 
accented syllables. The simple vowel system is as follows: 

ra & 
ee a or’. 


In addition the low short vowels form the diphthongs /au eu ai/ with 
the high short vowels, leaving vacant the potential e plus 7 diphthong. 
Here the lack of symmetry was removed by the development of a 
high front vowel, generally written @: this developed when e was 
lengthened upon loss of a following spirant, usually before i. Though 
this is a development towards a completely symmetrical system, the 
symmetry was lost upon the development of PGmce. /a’/ from /a/ 
plus n before /x/. 

A second result of the disruption of the PIE resonant system was 
the formation of diphthongs. These are found in the phonemic systems 
of all IE dialects, including Gmc., as noted above. Their development 
is a further characteristic dividing the dialects from PIE. 

Since the resonant system is everywhere disrupted, it is only the 
speed of the disruption and the relative maintenance of the resonant 
system which enable us to determine the conservatism of the various 
dialects in this part of the phonological system. The essential char- 
acteristic of the PIE resonants was their threefold function as vowel, 
e.g. [i], consonant, [y], or vowel plus consonant [iy], as conditioned by 
the preceding phonemes; the description of this variation is generally 
known as Sievers’ Law. It is most clearly apparent in our Vedic 
Sanskrit documents. But it had not been given up completely at the 
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time our Gmc. documents were written down, a time when it is no 
longer maintained in the Indic dialects. Its maintenance in Gmc., as 
reflected in the Goth. genitives singular harjis and hairdeis, led Sievers 
to his original description of the allophonic variation of the PIE 
resonants, PBB 5.129 ff. Gmc. therefore was apparently no less con- 
servative than was Vedic in preserving this characteristic of PIE; most 
of the other dialects have maintained few traces of it. Moreover the 
vocalic allophones of the resonants, which no dialect has maintained 
completely, are preserved as to position of articulation in Gmc.; 
Gmc. represents PIE [i us] m yg] by /iu ur ul um un/, while Skt. 
has reduced them to /iu yr a/, Greek to /iu ar al a/. 

4C. The IE resonant system was apparently maintained as long 
in Gmc. as in any other dialect; the vocalic system too underwent 
relatively few changes there. But what of the laryngeals? Have we 
any evidence for their preservation in Gmc.? There is considerable 
such evidence, especially in the neighborhood of resonants. 

A notable characteristic of the Gmc. dialects is the lengthening of 
-~j- and -w- in certain words, e.g., Olcel. skugge ‘shadow,’ Frigg, the 
name of Odin’s consort; the description of this phenomenon is gener- 
ally known as Holtzmann’s Law. Various Germanists have tried to 
explain the lengthening on the basis of the position of the accent, both 
the PIE accent and the Gmc. None of these attempts has been suc- 
cessful. Only the assumption of laryngeals in the PIE, and PGmc. 
phonemic system has led to a solution. Gmc. -w- was lengthened 
directly before laryngeals, -j- directly before or after laryngeals. 
Olcel. skugge is cognate with Sanskrit skundti ‘covers,’ from which 
we can assume PIE /skew*-/; Frigg is cognate with Sanskrit prigdti 
‘pleases,’ from which we can assume PIE /prey*-/. Similar evidence 
for the presence of laryngeals may be found in most of the other words 
with lengthening. 

Another Gmc. development without explanation until the laryn- 
geal theory was proposed is that of g and & in certain words from 
PIE /w/. An example is OE naca ‘ship.’ This and its cognate forms, 
OlIcel. nekkue, OS naco, OHG nacho, are obviously related to Lat. 
navis, Gk. nats ‘ship’; the PIE /w/ is preserved in Olcel. naust 
‘boat-house’ and OHG ver-nawun ‘boats that carry wood.’ The 4 of 
Lat. ndvis and cognates has long been derived from a PIE “original 
long vowel,” that is, by the laryngeal theory, a combination of vowel 
and laryngeal. Again in Gmc. the laryngeal was preserved sufficiently 
long to undergo a peculiar development, not found elsewhere. 
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Still other developments in Gmc. may be explained from preser- 
vation of laryngeals in the neighborhood of resonants. One such is 
the development of the so-called PIE long semi-vowels into Gmc. 
Only Gmc. and Armenian fail to distinguish between reflexes of ‘long’ 
and short vocalic resonants other than i and uw. When Indo-European- 
ists assumed ‘long resonants’ for IE this lack of distinction was 
very difficult to explain. By the laryngeal theory instead of long 
vocalic resonants, e.g., Brugmann’s j] for the etymon of Lat. planus 
‘flat,’ combinations of short resonants and laryngeals were assumed, 
e.g. [J*], thus accounting for cognate forms like Hittite pal-}i-i-i3 
‘broad.’ We may explain the Gmc. and Armenian lack of distinction 
between vocalic resonants and vocalic resonants followed by laryn- 
geals, e.g. [/] and [J*], by assuming that in these dialects the laryn- 
geals were maintained sufficiently long in this position so that upon 
their loss they had no effect on the preceding resonant. 

Accordingly the laryngeals too were long preserved into Gmc. We 
have considerable evidence for their survival into Vedic Skt. and 
PGreek, but little evidence for them in later stages of Sanskrit or 
Greek or in other dialects. Gmc. again exhibits a marked conservatism. 

4D. As a final conservative feature in its phonological system we 
may note the preservation of the IE free accent. Verner showed that 
this was preserved into Gmc. even after the time of the first changes 
in the obstruent system; for to root accent may be ascribed the pres- 
ervation of the voiceless spirant in Gmc. prt. sg. forms, e.g., OHG 
seh, to accent on the ending the voiced spirant in the prt. pl., e.g., 
OHG zigum. Further evidence for relatively late preservation of the 
IE accent may be adduced from Gmc. verse; prosodic features such 
as the lack of accent on finite verbs indicate that the same principles 
of accentuation were observed here as in Indic verse. 

5. It is clear that, far from having modified radically the PIE 
phonological system, PGmc. has been remarkably conservative. 
Apart from developments shared by all the dialects the PIE obstruent 
system was preserved in Gmc. with only two significant disruptions— 
unshifted /p t k/ after spirants, and the coalescence of some PIE 
voiceless stops with voiced aspirated stops; the PIE vocalic system 
was reduced; the PIE resonant and laryngeal system were rearranged, 
though not so radically, nor so early, as in many other dialects. When 
we add to these conservative features the preservation of the IE free 
accent we find a conservatism of phonological structure equalled only 
by the oldest records in Sanskrit and Greek. Some dialects have 
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maintained certain archaic features, to be sure; such are the labio- 
velar /qu/ in Latin, and the intonation of some Baltic and Slavic 
dialects. In spite of such particular archaisms these dialects have 
departed much more than Gmc. from the PIE phonological pattern. 

5A. Because of this conservatism Gmc. should be taken into 
greater consideration than it has been in the past for reconstruction 
of PIE; on the other hand less emphasis may be laid on some other 
dialects. This principle may apply not only to phonology. From Hit- 
tite we have learned that the elaborate systems of forms in Skt. and 
Greek have largely been built up in these dialects, not retained from 
PIE. The PIE morphological system was apparently rich and flexible, 
not neatly systematized. It was systematized in all of the dialects, 
perhaps most rigorously in Skt. and Greek. The Sanskrit expansion 
and regularization of the PIE phonemic system seems typical of the 
development of the morphological system there. In the verb the pres- 
ent and aorist, which to be sure developed from phonetically and 
semantically differentiated IE forms, were widely expanded and 
organized; we find in Skt. presents with sub-classes, primarily of 
mood, which grammars generally label indicative, subjunctive, 
optative, imperative, imperfect, and participles. Aorists have but 
one sub-class less. This type of systematization is no more character- 
istic of PIE than is the type found in Greek, in Germanic, or Hittite. 
All of them have forfeited the flexible IE system. Our knowledge that 
Gmc. was conservative in phonology may help us to a better descrip- 
tion of PIE morphology; for if Gmc. was conservative in one branch 
of grammar it may also have been so in others. 

5B. We may further abandon the fanciful attempts to account 
for the “changes” into Gmc. For the changes between PIE and PGmc. 
were relatively negligible. Those between PGmc. and the various 
Gmc. dialects were more extensive, but not extreme when compared 
with the changes found in other branches of the IE family. There is 
no need to look for unusual cultural developments to explain the 
Gmc. changes. 


The University of Texas W. P. LEHMANN 
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DANIEL’S MANUSCRIPT CIVIL WARS WITH SOME 
PREVIOUSLY UNPUBLISHED STANZAS 


THE FIRST edition of Samuel Daniel’s Civil Wars was published in 
1595. Subsequent editions during the poet’s lifetime appeared in 
1599, 1601, and 1609. In addition to these printed versions there is in 
the British Museum a quarto manuscript of 37 leaves containing the 
first two books of The Civil Wars. Mr. Harry Sellers, Daniel’s bibli- 
ographer, has briefly described this undated, unsigned MS (Sloane 
1443) and has noted that the verses are written in a conventional 
book-hand but that marginalia are added in what is probably Daniel’s 
handwriting. Sellers observes that ‘“‘the readings agree most nearly 
with those of the First Edition, but there are distinct differences 
from any edition” and concludes that ‘‘on the whole this MS seems 
to be an earlier version than any printed.”! W. W. Greg similarly 
records the Sloane MS 1443 as having “a few corrections and side- 
notes apparently in Daniel’s hand.’” 

This paper has two main purposes. The first is to show on the 
basis of the one hundred and fifty or so differences in reading between 
the MS and the edition of 1595 that the MS unquestionably gives us 
the earliest version of The Civil Wars, with its date of composition 
as early as 1594 or even earlier. These differences are all material 
variants in which occur important changes in grammar, syntax, 
rhyme, meter, and idea. A second point, hitherto unnoticed, is the 
manuscript omission of many stanzas that appear in the 1595 edition 
and the presence of six stanzas in the MS that are found in no printed 
edition. These stanzas, to be dated at 1594 or earlier, are here pub- 
lished, I believe, for the first time. 

Two or three fectures of the MS I mention briefly before passing 
to a discussion of the variant readings. The title given on the first 
page of the MS reads: The Civile Warrs / betweene the hou / ses of York 
& / Lan{claster. The eight-line “argument”’ prefixed to each book of 
The Civil Wars in all printed versions is absent from the MS. Another 
interesting departure occurs on folio 21 of the MS, where Book II 
is titled ‘The Second Canto,” a designation that occurs nowhere 
else in subsequent editions of Daniel’s poem. 


1“A Bibliography of the Works of Samuel Daniel, 1585-1623,” Oxford Bibli- 
ographical Society Proceedings and Papers, u (1927), 49. 

2 English Literary Autographs 1550-1650, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1925-32), m1, addenda 
and corrigenda, xxi (unpaged). 
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Comparison of the MS with all the editions offers strong evidence 
that it was from the MS that Daniel first worked in making charac- 
teristic revisions. To begin with, the marked superiority of the 1595 
edition over the MS in point of grammar and syntax indicates that 
in 1595 Daniel was revising earlier work. Typical is the change in 
11, 95: 4. Here, contrasted with the manuscript line, “And hide the 
sorrow which his eyes betraies,” the 1595 edition has “eie” for 
“eies,” apparently a revision for grammatical agreement, typical of 
the scores of changes which Daniel was making in Delia and Rosamond 
about the same time.* In many instances the looser syntax of the 
manuscript version also points to a date earlier than 1595. Thus for 
the manuscript reading of 11, 88: 8, “To come a captive and wentst 
out a king,” the 1595 edition offers “that” for “and.” Frequently too 
the 1595 stanzas show marked improvement over the MS by the 
rearrangement of word order. 

In several instances the metrical inferiority of the MS suggests 
that it antedates any printed version. An example is the following 
line (1, 61: 1), which exhibits what looks like a careful reworking in 
1595 for smoothness of meter and diction: 


And whilst all in themselves grieve what is done. (MS) 
And whilst all sylent grieve at what is donne. (1595) 


A single example is also given here of the several cases in which cor- 
responding passages indicate that the 1595 edition contains revisions 
that improve the general sense. Richard II is thus designated in an 
obscure line of the MS (1, 27: 7): “Second of name a man in two 
accurst.” But in the 1595 version the obscurity is removed and the 
poet is clearly looking ahead to a more infamous Richard: “Second 
of name, a name in two accurst.””* 

Characteristic of Daniel’s revisions throughout his career is the 
frequency with which he tones down earlier exuberance and enthusi- 
asm to more qualified and sober statement. Accompanying this process 
is an occasional loss of vigor and over-literalness, a tendency toward 
more prosaic statement which is especially noticeable in successive 
revisions of The Civil Wars. When compared with the manuscript 
version, certain passages in the 1595 edition exhibit this greater tone 


* The numbering of book, stanza, and line in the passages cited here is always that 
of The First Fowre Bookes of the Civile Wars (London, 1595). The stanzas are unnum- 
bered in the manuscript. 

4 The line was stil] further altered in the 1609 edition to “The second of that name, 
in two accurst.” The uncertainty evidenced by these revisions may have arisen from 
Daniel’s fear of confusing the first Richard with the third. 
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of caution. The difference should be clear from the two versions of 
g, Os Be 


For all the rest toild in their owne unrest. (MS) 
For most of all the rest, toyld in unrest. (1595) 


Again, in the Earl of Salisbury’s advice that Richard wait for Boling- 
broke’s insurrection to subside (u, 31: 7-8), the 1595 passage is more 
cautious than that of the MS, which asserts that it is by the voluntary 
bands of the discontented that Bolingbroke “only stands.” The 
printed version reads “chieflie stands.” Related to Daniel’s increasing 
caution and tendency to more literal statement is his growing unwill- 
ness to intrude himself into his work. The successive editions of 
The Civil Wars afford several instances in which the poet speaking in 
propria persona is removed from the poem.* This process now appears 
to have been at work as early as 1595, for the edition of that year 
offers two cases (1, 35: 7-8 and 1, 47: 1) in which the more formal third- 
person narrative replaces “I” or “We” of the MS. 

Stylistically the 1595 version also shows a marked improvement 
over the MS in diction, antithesis, and euphony, and conversely the 
priority of the MS may be assumed from this evidence. Two instances 
of this general superiority will suffice here. The MS (11, 57: 6) says of 
Bolingbroke, ‘“‘And all with this new false aspirer stand.” The printed 
version gives “new-raised” for ‘‘new false,” a probable revision in 
which the diction gains immeasurably. Again the manuscript passage 
(11, 80: 1), describing the queen’s misery at seeing her dejected, humil- 
iated husband in the procession, begins: ‘What might he be saide she 
that thus alone.” The 1595 passage reverses the words “saide she” 
with very favorable stylistic consequences. The shifting of “she” to 
a more normal unaccented position also avoids the ugly internal 
rhyme so noticeable in the manuscript version. 

One of the best proofs for the priority of the MS occurs in u, 36, 
where the process of revision can be seen at work in the MS itself. 
Here three original end-words are lined through and new rhyme- 
words are added. The first six lines in their original manuscript form 


read: 
What hope have you that ever Bullingbrooke 
Will live a subject that hath tride his might? 
Or what good reconcilement can you looke 


5 For instance, Book u, stanza 129 of the original edition, finally omitted in 1609. 
Other such revisions are found in 1, 30:7; 1, 38:7; and m1, 25:8. The passages referred to 
may be found in The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of Samuel Daniel, ed. Alexander 
B. Grosart, 5 vols. (Spenser Society, 1885-96), Vol. 1. 
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Where he must alwaies feare, and you must fight? 
And never thinke that he this quarrell tooke 
To reobtaine thereby his private right. 


In lines 2, 4, and 6 the final word is crossed out and in its place is 
written a new rhyme-word: “fate,” “hate,” and “state,” respectively, 
for these lines. The revision is retained in 1595 and in all subsequent 
editions. It seems unlikely that the change in the MS was made after 
1595 by Daniel or some one else to make the MS agree with the 1595 
printed version, for the manuscript variations from printed versions 
are as a whole unaltered in the MS. 

The approximate dating of the MS can be further ascertained 
from the presence of the rhetorical expression ‘“O,” which frequently 
appears in Daniel’s earlier work. His revisions of 1599 and 1601 
show a consistent effort to delete such expressions, which occur very 
rarely in any work undertaken after 1595. Since the MS shows no 
excisions of “‘O” as it appears in any of the printed editions and offers 
instead several instances of the expression, particularly in the subse- 
quently unpublished stanzas printed below, we have here again 
strong evidence that the MS represents very early work. In further 
support of this view is the fact that the manuscript text is much 
closer to the 1595 edition than to any other printed version. Finally, 
in nearly all cases where the first edition varies from the MS, the 
reading of the first edition is retained through all the subsequently 
printed versions. In the few instances where Daniel returned to the 
earlier reading of the MS for his later editions, his obvious purpose 
was to correct misprints, omissions, and other mechanical errors in 
the edition of 1595. 

Sloane MS 1443 is therefore probably the earliest version we have 
of Daniel’s Civil Wars, since (1) it is inferior in many points to the 
known editions and (2) the manner in which it is related to the 
edition of 1595 shows in several specific ways that it must have been 
composed before that date. Since The Civil Wars was first entered in 
the Stationers’ Register on October 11, 1594, Daniel had probably 
written the manuscript version by that time, perhaps much earlier. 
No one has hitherto offered arguments for fixing the date of the MS. 
The fact that there is a manuscript version probably earlier than 
any of the printed editions is in itself interesting. Moreover, in view 
of this dating, the manuscript omissions of stanzas appearing in the 
1595 edition and its inclusion of stanzas never subsequently pub- 
lished are of even more importance. 
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In Book 1, stanzas 94-100 of the 1595 edition do not appear in 
the MS. These stanzas debate whether actions are determined by 
man’s will or by fate and the extent to which Bolingbroke is responsi- 
ble for the usurpation of power. In both manuscript and 1595 versions 
stanza 93 ends with Bolingbroke’s awaking and dismissing from his 
mind the admonition of the Genius of England. The next stanza in 
the MS corresponds to stanza 101 of 1595, but with the important 
difference noted below in the first line: 


The morning sonne he first salutes with blood. (MS) 
But by degrees he venters now on blood. (1595) 


The manuscript transition from night and the dream to morning 
seems natural and easy enough, but the insertion of stanzas in 1595 
evidently called for a revision of the line. And in the MS there is 
perhaps a too abrupt mention of bloodshed, for which we are more 
fully prepared by the new stanzas of 1595. 

Stanza 72 of Book 1 does not occur in the MS. This is one of 
several stanzas describing the waiting Isabel “sick of delay” and 
presenting her as never dreaming that the king’s enemies would be 
so bold as to lead him back to London in shame. The MS also omits 
the concluding thirty-five stanzas of the 1595 edition of Book 1m. 
This portion of the poem describes the steps that were taken to force 
Richard’s abdication, his deposition, and the poet’s lament at such 
“dissolute proceedings,” along with a tribute to Queen Elizabeth, 
the Earl of Essex, and Lord Mountjoy. 

Six stanzas of The Civil Wars that were never published may have 
been written as early as 1593 or 1594. The manuscript texts of these 
stanzas are given here with explanatory comment where necessary. 
Certain stylistic tags, as will be noted, make Daniel’s authorship 
abundantly clear. After m1, 16, the MS gives these two stanzas in 
which King Richard is speaking: 


(1) 
What hath my raigne deservd to bee thus leaft? 
How could my faultes to so great measure rise? 
Who hath committed so iniurious theaft 
Upon my Love t’abuse it in this wise? 
How came I so of honor cleane bereaft? 
Whoe hath made me so hatefull to yo" eyes? 
Is all the good forgott that I have done 
Onlie the bad if any thought upon? 
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(2) 


O call to mynde that I am hee yo" King, 

Whose bounty had no boundes, rewardes no end. 
Tis I that never spared any thing 

That might the Maiestie of Court commend: 
Tis I that all that w* my Realme did bring 
Upon my Realme most willingly did spend 

If any thing my officers did ill, 

Adiudg it as their fault not to my will.® 


After m1, 59 the MS has this stanza in which King Richard ad- 
dresses Bolingbroke at Flint castle: 


And that corrupting breath of smooth deceipt 

That soothes the eare with choyce of pleasing thinges 
Did first inerr’ me, I perisht with that baite 

Which me this shame, and thee this fortune bringes 
These daungerous guests that now upon thee waite 
Thinking best living under newest kinges 

Will use thee thus, or labor so to doo 

And in short tyme will seeke to chaunge thee to. 


After 1, 60 the MS contains another stanza in which King Richard, 
addressing Bolingbroke at Flint, refers to flatterers and court syco- 


phants: 


6 The sort of word play as appears in lines 2, 5, and 6 of this stanza is frequent 
in Daniel. For the device of carrying over a word from one line into the next, often 
with a different syntactical function, compare these examples: 


“This day (saith he) my valiant trusty friendes, 
What-ever it doth give, shal glory give; 
This day, with honor, frees our State, or endes 
Our misery with fame, that still shal live: 
And doo but thinke, how well the same he spends, 
Who spends his blood, his Country to relieve.” 
—Civil Wars, rv, 38 (Grosart, 1, 149). 


“Summon detraction, to obiect the worst 
That may be told, and utter all it can, 
It cannot finde a blemish to b’ inforst.” 
—A Funeral Poem on the Earl of Devonshire, \\. 331-33 (Grosart, 
I, 184). 


“And let the Critic say the worst he can, 
He cannot say but that Montaigne yet... .’ 
—Verses to John Florio in the latter’s 1603 translation of Mon- 
taigne’s Essayes, ll. 78-79 (Grosart, 1, 292). 
Note also the play on “smooth” and “soothes” in the stanza that follows above. 
7 The MS is not clear at this point. The word is hardly “indear,” and “inerr” 
seems to make more sense, although the NED, which lists the form, does not cite its 


use as a verb. 
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Thease doe preoccupate the heart the eye 

And grace of mighty men that might doe good 
And thease doe put backe blushing honesty 
That grieves when vertue is not understood 
Theas doe disgrace the grace whereon they ly 
And doe defile the worth of reverent bloud 
And murder the opynion of the best 

Which doe thease idle manners most detest.® 


After 1, 88 the MS has two stanzas which form a continuation of 
Queen Isabel’s speech before she visits Richard in prison. The fact 
that the first stanza makes rather awkward shifts from the identifica- 
tion of Isabel with Richard’s career to her addressing the absent 
Richard and finally to her apostrophizing the wicked rebels may have 
led Daniel to omit it in the printed versions of the poem. 


(1) 
Our sad attempt was that to take in hand, 
To conquere others, and to loose thyne owne 
And looking more to add unto thy land 
To leave thy land and to forgoe thy crowne 
Whiles thou their mischiefe didst not understand 
Being thou victorious heere are overthrowne 
Wicked ungratefull people so to deale 
Against your faith your king and common weale.*® 


(2) 
O was there none that with respective eye 
Would once vouchsafe to looke upon their Lord? 
Deservd he no regard in passing by? 
No not the least applause by signe or word? 
Well London thou that sawst this iniury, 
Thy streetes may rue the grace they did afford, 
To bee the stage unto this wicked act 
And curse the causes and bewaile the fact. 


These previously unpublished stanzas are noticeably sympathetic 
to Richard. This fact may be the principal reason for their omission 


* Note again the stylistic tags “mighty ... might” in line 2 and “disgrace... 
grace” of line 5, and compare them with similar word-play for instance in the Funeraf 
Poem, like “grace . . . disgrace” (lI. 14-15) and “portes . . . important . . . transports” 
(ll. 243-45). Daniel’s fondness for arrangement of phrases and ideas in three’s, found 
throughout his work, and especially in A Panegyrike Congratulatorie (1603), is also quite 
noticeable in this stanza: in the recurrence of “theas,” in the grouping of “heart,” 
“eye,” and “grace,” and in the concluding triad of verbs, “disgrace,” “defile,” and 
“murder.” 

* Note the “land . . . land” of Il. 3-4 and the familiar grouping of items in three’s 
which concludes both this stanza and the next. 
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in 1595. We know that passages sympathetic to Richard in Books 
11 and 1 were removed in 1601 and 1609 and that Daniel obviously 
became less willing to argue the justice of Richard’s cause. He was 
still disposed to pity the erring king and to exact all the moral impli- 
cations of his fall, but whatever pity we may feel towards Richard in 
his personal misfortune is no longer allowed to conceal his real weak- 
ness as a king. The printed versions of The Civil Wars support the 
assumption that Daniel’s more sober and impersonal view of Richard 
began to take shape some time before 1601. But the manuscript stan- 
zas that were later omitted now indicate that as early as 1595 the 
poet had begun to modify his opinion of Richard. The circumstance 
renders even more remote any possibility that Daniel could have been 
influenced by Shakespeare in his treatment of the character of 
Richard II. 
Crcit C. SERONSY 


State Teachers’ College 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HERO IN 
DRYDEN’S TRAGEDIES 


ONE LOOKS in vain through Dryden’s tragedies for such gradual 
deepening of thought and increasing adequacy of language to idea as 
one finds in the Shakespeare canon. Moody Prior’s investigations of 
the language in the heroic tragedies reveal a failure even in Aureng- 
Zebe, the best of the lot, to give the imagery an organic function in 
relation to the whole play. Basic themes, such as the love-honor con- 
flict, are never given adequate expression through patterns of imagery.' 
This failure to fuse language and thought into a really compelling 
whole is perhaps ultimately indicative of a mind that was never in 
its deepest reaches sure of itself. Eternal verities were hard to come 
by and harder to hold in the late seventeenth century, especially for 
a mind which, like Dryden’s, was so keenly aware of the many con- 
flicting currents of thought in the intellectual milieu. True, Mr. 
Bredvold has pointed out a consisteat development in Dryden’s 
philosophical attitudes throughout his career. He moved progressively 
in the direction of Toryism and traditionalism.? But the direction of 
development was determined largely by increasing disillusionment, 
and the large element of skepticism in his intellectual make-up is in 
itself symptomatic of the malaise which gripped the whole period. 

There is, however, a line of development which extends throughout 
the tragedies as a group and gives them a definite though not very 
obvious unity. It becomes evident through certain changes which 
take place in the heroic type as it appears from play to play. The 
process involved is, briefly, a movement away from the hero as social 
iconoclast toward the hero as embodiment of a social ideal. Monte- 
zuma in The Indian Emperor, in so far as he is heroic, represents the 
initial stage of the development. He thirsts for power; he considers 
himself to be the favorite of the gods; his own egotistical desires 
constitute his only standard of values. Similarly, in even greater 
degree, with Maximin in the next heroic play, Tyrannic Love. Ego- 
centric, power-hungry, defiant, he is the individualistic hero par 
excellence. The type is reproduced on a somewhat reduced scale in 
Lyndaraxa of the Conquest plays. But in these the individualistic 
heroine is balanced by a hero, Almanzor, who comes in the course of 


1 Moody E. Prior, The Language of Tragedy (New York, 1947), p. 174. 
? L. I. Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden (Ann Arbor, 1932), passim, 
especially pp. 128 and 153 
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his development to a point where he represents an ideal of social 
behavior. Indeed, his career is important precisely because it demon- 
strates the possibility of taming and civilizing the hero and fitting 
him into the complex of custom, tradition, convention, and accepted 
pattern which makes society possible. Aureng-Zebe, hero of the last 
of the heroic tragedies, confirms the possibility, for he abides from 
the beginning by a code of conduct which has as a major purpose the 
preservation of the social order. He has all the extraordinary powers 
of the hero, but instead of using them for his own aggrandizement, 
he tries to ensure the safety of the state no matter what the cost in 
personal sacrifice. The heroes of all subsequent tragedies, with the ex- 
ception of All for Love, are like Aureng-Zebe so far as their attitude 
toward society is concerned. 

The problem of how to deal with the exceptionally gifted person 
who does not readily fit in to a going society is by no means limited 
to Dryden’s tragedies, and before looking more closely at the solution 
he arrived at it would be well to examine briefly the context within 
which his mind was working. Aristotle holds in his Politics that the 
community transcends the individual. In so far as he is virtuous the 
individual may participate in governing, but in so far as he is imper- 
fect in virtue he must accept the limitations imposed on him by the 
constitution and laws of the state. In practice this would inevitably 
mean some degree of restriction for all members of a society, but for 
the sake of theoretical completeness Aristotle raises the possibility 
that some one citizen or small group of citizens will be vastly superior 
in virtue to the majority. If such appear in a state, he says, there 
can be no question of forcing them to submit to laws designed for the 
many. They are beyond any laws but those of their own making. “It 
will be a wrong to them to treat them as worthy of mere equality 
when they are so vastly superior in virtue and political capacity, for 
any person so exceptional may well be compared to a deity upon 
the earth. And from this it clearly follows that legislation can be 
applicable to none but those who are equals in race and capacity; 
while for persons so exceptional there is no law, as they are a law 
in themselves.’”* Aristotle insists repeatedly that the superiority of 
these people is based not on wealth, nor on power, nor on rank but 
on the possession of virtue. But such a criterion for distinguishing the 


* Aristotle, The Politics, tr. J. E. C. Weldon (London, 1883), p. 140. This passage 
is discussed in some detail in W. L. Newman’s commentary on The Politics. See The 
Politics of Aristotle (Oxford, 1887), 1, 262-79. 
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superior individual can easily be distorted, and the fact remains that 
he admits the possible existence of an élite which can justly consider 
itself above any law originating the community. 

Cicero thinks that courage allied with justice, exceptional ability 
directed by a strong sense of virtue, can be socially useful. But with 
his Stoic concern for the health of the whole commonweal, and his 
Stoic suspicion of the pretensions of the individual, he places more 
emphasis on the dangers which attend the presence within a society 
of the superior man. “But the Mischief is, that this Tumour, and 
Elation of Mind, breaks out many times into a Pertinancy, and an 
Ambitious desire of Rule . . . whosoever has the greatest Soul, is the 
most addicted to aspiring Thoughts: And to set himself above All; 
or in Truth rather to stand Alone . . . such men will not be govern’d 
either by Reason, or any Publique, and Lawfull Constitution.’”* 

Hooker too recognizes the existence of men of uncommon abilities 
and admits that from some points of view they are worthy of admira- 
tion. But, in respect of their ability to function successfully within 
the social organism whose being and structure are determined by 
divinely sanctioned laws, these rare individuals are too often a 
menace to good order. “It is commonly said, and truly, that the 
best men otherwise are not always the best in regard of society. The 
reason whereof is, for that the law of men’s actions is one, if they be 
respected only as men; and another when they are considered as 
parts of a politic body. Many men there are, than whom nothing is 
more commendable when they are singled; and yet in society with 
others, no one less fit to answer the duties which are looked for at 
their hands ... by following the law of private reason, where the 
law of public should take place, they breed disturbance.’ 

Orthodox opinion during the sixteenth century would, of course, 
square more nearly with the cautious views of Cicero and Hooker. 
Based on a metaphysic rooted firmly in the ancient doctrine of cosmic 
order it deplored disproportionate aspiration, urging the individual 
to accept his station and devote his energies to the adequate fulfill- 
ment of its duties. The dangers of ruthless egotism are made clear 
in the careers of Edmund and Iago, while “ill-weav’d ambition” 

received its condemnation in the fate of Hotspur who, though pos- 
sessed of a certain attractiveness which distinguishes him from the 


‘ Cicero, Offices, tr. Sir Roger L’Estrange (London, 1680), p. 34. 
5 Richard Hooker, “Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,”” Works (Oxford, 1843), Vol. 1, 


Bk. i, Chap. 14, p. 238. 
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cold-blooded Machiavellians, Edmund and Iago, nevertheless repre- 
sents an aspect of human nature which must be rigidly controlled 
if an ordered society is to be maintained. 

The Tamburlaine plays on the other hand are an outright denial 
of this strain of thought. Tamburlaine is at home amid turmoil and 
for him the universe is a flux from which the individual may seize 
and keep what he can. Even the celestial spheres, whose constancy 
and regularity had for ages been considered both evidence and symbol 
of the order pervading the cosmos, are for him “restless spheres”’ 
inciting man by their example to feverish activity. Nature herself, 
he feels, ‘doth teach us all to have aspiring minds” (11, vii, 1. 20). 
Marlowe focuses attention on the power and fascination of Tambur- 
laine’s personality, and the devastation and disruption wrought in 
the course of his mad career are passed by in silence. As Mrs. Ellis- 
Fermor says, Tamburlaine is ‘the drama of an individual brought so 
close to the spectator that it hides the background.’ Tamburlaine 
himself is eventually forced to yield to the process of nature when 
death overtakes him, but never does he recognize the necessity of 
modifying his actions out of respect for the demands of society.’ 

But most of the major writers of the seventeenth century go along 
with Shakespeare in his attitude toward the rampant aspiration 
which forms the core of the heroic temperament. Chapman, for exam- 
ple, standing at the opposite pole from Marlowe, sees the hero clearly 
in his relationship to society and recognizes behind the glitter and 
power of his personality the dangerous thing that he actually is. He 
declares in his prologue to Byron’s Conspiracy that the play is to be 
a discussion of the fatal weakness in the heroic character—the tend- 
ency to seek glory before virtue. Byron, it turns out, is to be presented 
as a man of extraordinary capacities which are fully and justly used 
so long as he aspires to increase his country’s glory. But when his 
powers are diverted to the service of himself, when his enormous 
abilities are dedicated to the exaltation of his own ego—when, in a 

® Tamburlaine, ed. U. M. Ellis-Fermor (London, 1930), Intro. p. 49. 

7 Mr. R. W. Battenhouse, in his book Marlowe’s Tamburlaine (Nashville, 1941), 
develops the thesis that the play has a clear moral purpose—that it is a study of the 
evils of pride and uncontrolled passion with appropriate penalties at the end. Cer- 
tainly, however, the sinfulness of the heroic career is not emphasized as much in Tam- 
burlaine as in Chapman’s plays, for instance. Tamburlaine never displays regret or 
remorse, nor does he admit guilt. Marlowe recognizes that fate and death impose limi- 
tations on the heroic personality, but he gives no reason to doubt the possibility 


that Tamburlaine’s career might be carried on by one of the sons to whom he leaves his 
power. 
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word, he becomes a “hero”—then his doom is sealed, for he has 
become a menace to society, and society is greater than any one of 
its members, however generously endowed: 

He touch’d heaven with his lance, nor yet was touch’d 

With hellish treachery; his country’s love 

He yet thirsts, not the fair shades of himself; 

Of which empoison’d spring when Policy drinks, 

He bursts in growing great, and, rising, sinks: 

Which now behold in our conspirator, 

And see in his revolt how honour’s flood 

Ebbs into air, when men are great, not good.*® 


Ben Jonson, too, condemns voracious aspiration through one of 
Cicero’s speeches denouncing Catiline. Even ambition must be classi- 
fied, somewhat regretfully, as vicious, but the lust for power which 
motivates Catiline is something far worse: 

Ambition, like a torrent, ne’er lookes back; 

And is a swelling, and the last affection 

A high minde can put off: being both a rebell 
Unto the soule, and reason, and enforceth 

All lawes, all conscience, treades upon religion, 
And offers violence to natures selfe. 

But, here, is that transcends it! A black purpose 
To confound nature: and to ruine that, 

Which never age, nor mankinde can repaire!® 


Dryden asserts his disapproval of ambition through a recurring 
dramatic situation involving the renunciation by some particularly 
sympathetic character of an opportunity for political advancement 
and consequent personal profit. In each case acceptance would involve 
the violation of some aspect of the established ethical code, a price 
which the typical hero would not hesitate to pay for self-aggrandize- 
ment. Thus Guyomar in The Indian Emperor refuses to come to terms 
with Cortez, his country’s conqueror, despite the tempting offer of 
a high political office;!° Porphyrius in T'yrannic ‘Love turns down the 
opportunity to make himself emperor of Rome through rebellion— 
“All my ambition,” he says, “will be bounded here,” that is in his 
love for Berenice (Vol. III, v, i, pp. 466-67); and in Aureng-Zebe 
there is an extended contest between Morat with his appetite for 


® Plays and Poems, ed. T. W. Parrott (London, 1910), 1, 153. 

* Ben Jonson, eds. Herford and Simpson (Oxford, 1932), rv, 437. 

1° The Works of John Dryden, eds. Scott and Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 1883), 
Vol. u, v, ii, pp. 409-10. Quotations from the plays of Dryden will hereafter be cited 
by reference to volume, act, scene, and page in this edition. 
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power, and Aureng-Zebe his brother who, with dignified self-efface- 
ment, finally withdraws his claim to the throne in order to preserve 
political harmony (Vol. v, 1m, i, p. 246). 

Among the writers of major importance who have treated the 
iconoclastic hero, then, Marlowe stands alone in his approval, while 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Chapman, and Dryden are unanimous in their 
condemnation. But among the latter the problem of what to do with 
the hero when he turns up in an established society is differently 
met. One solution is complete elimination. Shakespeare, Jonson, and 
Chapman finally permit the forces of order in society to assert them- 
selves, and in the resulting convulsion the hero goes down in ruin (cf. 
the careers of Hotspur, Catiline, Byron). Dryden accepts this solution 
for Maximin, Lyndaraxa, and Morat, all of whom meet violent deaths 
in the midst of the political upheavals which their defiance of society 
has brought forth. But the fate of Almanzor is rather different, and 
in the effort to understand fully Dryden’s attitude toward the hero, 
the study of his career in some detail will be rewarding." 

On his first appearance in The Conquest of Granada, Almanzor is 
described as follows: 

Vast is his courage, boundless is his mind, 

Rough as a storm, and humorous as wind: 

Honour’s the only idol of his eyes; 

The charms of beauty like a pest he flies; 

And, raised by valour from a birth unknown, 

Acknowledges no power above his own. 

[Vol. IV, 1, i, p. 45.] 

Of the four elements which make up the ethos of Dryden’s heroic 
tragedy—the code of personal honor, the code of Platonic love, family 
duty and patriotic duty—Almanzor recognizes at the beginning of 
the play, as this speech shows, only the first. The second (“‘charms of 
beauty”) he avoids, and from the third and fourth he is absolved 
since his parentage and nationality are unknown. Thus, as all heroes 
aspire to be, he is wholly free of social controls—and he recognizes and 
glories in the fact. In refusing to acknowledge the authority of the 
Moorish emperor he makes his declaration of complete independence 

“In the preface to Troilus and Cressida Dryden says that in The Conquest of 
Granada he has copied the moral precept which governs Homer’s works, “that union 
preserves a commonwealth, and discord destroys it” (v1, 266). Apparently to some de- 
gree he thought of The Conquest as a study of the nature of political stability and the 
conditions under which it can exist, so that the views expressed therein on the relation- 


ship between society and the individual as represented in the hero will be of special 
significance. 
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and, with the announcement “I alone am king of me,” he scorns the 
acceptance of any limitation on his personal freedom (see Vol. IV, 1, 
i, p. 43). 

His repudiation of external authority is rendered doubly danger- 
ous by his complete lack of inner control. He thrusts aside reason, the 
principle of cosmic order as it exists in the mind of man and is ex- 
pressed through traditional patterns of social behavior. “Be you like 
me,” he urges Almahide, ‘dull reason hence remove, /And tedious 
forms, and give a loose to love” (Vol. IV, rv, iii, p. 193). And similarly 
with reason as the power of logica! analysis (here called ‘‘wit”) which 
he scornfully dismisses in his description of the state of rapture in 
which the hero acts: ‘‘While timorous wit goes round, or fords the 
shore, /He shoots the gulf, and is already o’er... ” (Vol. IV, rv, iii, 
p. 180). In view of this cavalier disposal of reason in both its aspects 
it is only to be expected that Almanzor would be the helpless victim 
of passion, though he is far from thinking of himself as a dupe and 
glories in passion even as he describes it as a form of insanity: 

Love is that madness which all lovers have; 
But yet ’tis sweet and pleasing so to rave: 
’Tis an enchantment, where the reason’s bound; 


But Paradise is in the enchanted ground... . 
[Vol. IV, m1, iii, p. 173.] 


But if Almanzor does not recognize the weaknesses of his character, 
indeed, of the whole heroic temper, others do, both friend and enemy. 
Almahide, his mistress, condemns his assertiveness and lack of ade- 
quate inner control: “Rash men, like you, and impotent of will, / Give 
chance no time to turn, but urge her still . . . ” (Vol. IV, v, ii, p. 112). 
The cynical villain Zulema sees that such vast energy, coupled with 
such feeble powers of perception and control and with such an inordi- 
nate lust for fame, can be a useful tool in the hands of a wily manipu- 
lator: 

The bold are but the instruments o’ the wise; 
They undertake the dangers we advise: 
And, while our fabric with their pains we raise, 


We take the profit, and pay them with the praise.” 
[Vol. IV, 1, i, p. 58.] 


12 One is reminded here of Hotspur whose abundant energies and lack of insight 
into either himself or situations make him the perfect tool for his wily relatives, Worces- 
ter and Northumberland. Of Milton’s characters Almanzor most closely resembles 
Samson of whom the chorus comments: 

O impotence of mind in body strong! 
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Such comments reveal clearly the inadequacy of Almanzor’s 
character in the early part of the play. It is revealed, too, in the 
course of the dramatic action. He is wooed by Abdalla, the emperor’s 
disgruntled brother, to join an insurrection, and Almanzor, his con- 
duct regulated only by a strong sense of personal honor and laboring 
under the delusion that Abdalla is his fast friend, agrees to help him 
out: 

When for myself I fight, I weigh the cause, 
But friendship will admit of no such laws: 
That weighs by the lump; and, when the cause is light, 


Puts kindness in to set the balance right. 
[Vol. IV, m1, i, p. 59.] 


Such a passage as this shows the defective sense of justice and the 
warped political attitude characteristic of a mind which, though 
magnanimous, acknowledges the authority only of a code of personal 
honor.” 

Dynamic, yet lacking in control and obsessed with his own 
importance—it was just such a nature which, in the person of Byron, 
Chapman had brought to ruin. For him the only safeguard against the 
menace to society implied in the presence of the hero was complete 
excision. But Dryden does not crush Almanzor as he does Maximin, 
Lyndaraxa and Morat; he finds another way of dealing with the 
heroic nature, a way which is adumbrated in a speech by Almahide, 
who at first sight recognizes the immense potentialities for good in 
Almanzor: 

Mark but how terribly his eyes appear! 
And yet there’s something roughly noble there, 
Which, in unfashioned nature, looks divine 


And, like a gem, does in the quarry shine. 
[Vol. IV, mz, i, p. 70.] 


She sees the raw, intransigent power of his nature but senses its under- 
lying soundness (summed up in the paradoxical “roughly noble’) 
and suggests the proper treatment for such a temperament in the 





But what is strength without a double share 
Of wisdom, vast, unwieldy, burdensom, 
Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 
By weakest subtleties, not made to rule, 
But to subserve where wisdom bears command. 
(Samson Agonistes, ll. 52-57) 
‘8 Cicero in his Offices specifically forbids what Almanzor here proposes to do: 
“...no Good man will do any thing for a Friend, that is either against the Common- 
wealth, his Oath, or his Word: ...” (tr. Sir Roger L’Estrange, London, 1680, p. 163). 
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word she uses to describe its chief defect—‘‘unfashioned.” Potential 
greatness stultified by lack of control—the obvious remedy is “‘fashion- 
ing” education. Marlowe’s treatment of the hero in Tamburlaine 
does not get past the stage of adulation; Chapman recognizes the 
dangers to society in the monstrous egotism of the heroic temper 
and recommends excision; Dryden takes the middle ground between 
the two, recognizing both the potential value and the positive threat 
of such a character, and recommends its absorption into society 
through education. 

Before Almanzor can be made to accept a new set of values, how- 
ever, he must be brought to recognize the inadequacies of the heroic 
attitudes which he has thus far cultivated. Specifically he must learn 
that there are limits to the human will, even though it chance to be 
the will of a hero. This realization comes toward the end of the second 
of the Conquest plays when he acknowledges that Almahide had been 
right in calling him “impotent of will.” “O heaven,” he says, 


. .. how dark a riddle’s thy decree, 
Which bounds our wills, yet seems to set them free! 


Thus like a captive in an isle confined 
Man walks at large, a prisoner of the mind. 
[Vol. IV, rv, iii, pp. 190-91.] 


This devastating insight is confirmed later in the play when he 
finds himself committed to defend the honor of Almahide, who has 
been accused of unchastity. Like all heroes he fails to see any distinc- 
tion between fact and his own wish—what he desires or wills must 
be."* He loves Almahide and wishes her chaste, therefore she is chaste: 
‘* «Tis false: she is not ill, nor can she be; / She must be chaste, because 
she’s loved by me” (Vol. IV, rv, iii, p. 200). But in the depths of his 
being he believes her to be false (he happens to be wrong) and as a 
result there is a rift within himself—his will defying his sense of fact: 
“T have outfaced myself; and justified, / What I knew false, to all the 
world beside” (Vol. IV, v, i, p. 201). He is at the point most people 
reach some time during childhood when they recognize that there are 
forces operating in the world which refuse to conform perfectly with 


4 Cf. the mental process represented in Hotspur’s speech upon hearing of North- 
umberland’s failure to assemble his forces. It begins: 
A perilous gash, a very limb lopp’d off: 
And yet, in faith, ’tis not; his present want 
Seems more than we shall find it. 
(Henry IV, pt. i, 1v, i, ll. 43 ff.) 
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their own wills. He is at the point, too, where the typical hero would 
shake his fist at the gods as being ultimately responsible for the in- 
transigent nature of things. The fact that he does not is a measure 
of the difference between Almanzor and the Marlovian hero. 

By this time the defects of Almanzor’s character are amply appar- 
ent both to himself and to certain observers within the play. His 
education consists further of the gradual acceptance of the other three 
elements of the ethos of the heroic tragedy, the disciplines of Platonic 
love, of filial reverence, of political allegiance (he already has a high 
sense of personal honor), and in addition the tenets of the Christian 
religion. He is introduced to the finicky code of Platonic love by 
Almahide whose every action seems designed to whet and frustrate 
his desire simultaneously. She is the wife of Boabdelin and hence 
cannot yield to Almanzor, yet she makes demand after demand on 
his military prowess in the interests of her husband. His sole reward 
for this devotion is to be “the conscience of an act well done” (Vol. 
IV, Iv, iii, p. 192). But the worst is not yet; for, after a stormy affair 
during which he preserves her husband’s throne at her request, and 
defends her honor in battle, all the time pleading for some tangible 
reward, her husband finally dies and Almanzor may at last legiti- 
mately expect the fulfillment of his dream. But not so, for he is now 
thwarted by her “virtue and modesty.”’ Even Almanzor, irresistible 
though he may be at the physical level, is broken by such treatment. 
His soaring pride capitulates before an opponent whose sole strength 
lies in rigid adherence to an established discipline: “‘So, fallen from 
those proud hopes I had before, / Your aid I for a dying wretch 
implore” (Vol. IV, v, ii, p. 212). 

He shows himself willing to accept the disciplines of filial devotion 
and the Christian religion during an interview with his mother’s 
ghost, who gives him certain hints about his parentage. She tells him 
he was born a Christian, was baptised, and therefore does wrong to 
fight against the Spaniards, his co-religionists. He accepts her rebuke, 
pleading only that reason unaided “‘a godhead may discern, / But 
how he would be worshipped cannot learn” (Vol. IV, rv, iii, p. 190). 
A sense of proper filial reverence springs full-blown in him as soon as 
he discovers that he is speaking to his mother’s ghost, and he declares 
himself ready to show his duty to his father if he is still alive. The 
whole speech which follows with the accompanying obeisance shows 
the change which has been wrought in a mind to which authority had 
a short time before been a thing of scorn: 
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Speak, holy shade; thou parent-form, speak on! 
[Bowing. 
Instruct thy mortal-elemented son; 
For here I wander, to myself unknown. 
But O, thou better part of heavenly air, 
Teach me, kind spirit, since I’m still thy care, 
My parents’ names: 
If I have yet a father, let me know 
To whose old age my humble youth must bow, 
And pay its duty, if he mortal be, 
Or adoration, if a mind, like thee. 
[Vol. IV, tv, iii, pp. 189-90.] 


The account of the eventual meeting between father and son reveals 
Almanzor as a person who is at last willing to submit both to divine 
power and to parental authority. Don Arcos, the father, is speaking of 
the miracle which occurred when he and Almanzor met on the field 
of battle: 

Again the voice withheld him from my death; 

“Spare, spare his life,” it cried, “who gave thee breath!” 

Once more he stopped; then threw his sword away; 

“Blessed shade,” he said, “I hear thee, I obey 

Thy sacred voice”; then, in the sight of all, 

He at my feet, I on his neck did fall. 

[Vol. IV, v, ii, p. 217.] 


The last scene of the play presents the spectable of Almanzor ac- 
knowledging allegiance to Ferdinand and Isabel and accepting 
suzerainty under them. The final speech is his, and in it he shows 
himself ready to devote himself to the combined services of his religion 
and his sovereign: 

Our banners to the Alhambra’s turrets bear; 

Then, wave our conquering crosses in the air, 

And cry, with shouts of triumph,—Live and reign, 


Great Ferdinand and Isabel of Spain! 
[Vol. IV, v, ii, p. 223.] 


In the Conquest plays, then, are defined the conditions which must 
be present, the processes which must have done their work, before 
the hero can be tolerated in the kind of society Dryden regarded as 
good. They condemn the individual who scorns “dull reason,” 
“tedious forms,” “timorous wit”; who is “rash and impotent of will”; 
who looks on passion “where the reason’s bound” as something 
“sweet and pleasing,” an “enchantment.” They assert that any in- 
dividual, including the hero, must accept such stringent disciplines 
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as personal honor, formalized love, filial duty, political allegiance, 
and the Christian religion before he can be considered fit to take his 
place in society, the preservation of which must be the primary goal 
of all public action, and with which no private action or attitude, 
however “heroic,” can be allowed to interfere. 

Succeeding plays do little to alter or develop the conception of the 
hero represented by Almanzor though they do offer several more 
examples of the type. Only once more does Dryden introduce a Mar- 
lovian hero, this time in the person of Morat in the play Aureng-Zebe. 
But even here the focal character is Aureng-Zebe himself, a hero of 
the new mintage whose main concern is the safety of the state and 
who is willing to sacrifice his chances of political advancement, even 
his love, to preserve it. Again, in Don Sebastian, the protagonist is 
endowed with all the charismatic qualities of the usual hero, yet he 
devotes himself without reservation to the welfare of his subjects. 
This combination of heroic power and equally heroic virtue is well 
suggested in the following description of him: 

... he was a man, 
Above man’s height, even towering to divinity; 
Brave, pious, generous, great, and liberal; 
Just as the scales of heaven, that weigh the seasons. 


He loved his people; him they idolised .. . 
[Vol. VII, 1, i, p. 327.] 


This practice of coupling heroic power with restrictive moral codes is 
brought to a ne plus ultra in Cleomenes, the last of his tragedies, for in 
it he creates a character in whom the superhuman powers of the 
hero are wedded to the morality of the Stoics. 

It is apparent, then, that the problem of how to accommodate 
within an established society the individual who is vastly superior to 
the general run of mankind is one over which thinkers have been long 
puzzled. On the one hand there is a tendency, occasionally evident in 
Aristotle, to accord complete freedom to the great man. On the other 
hand there is the fear, present in Cicero and Hooker, that his presence 
may disrupt the social order. The same problem, not always acknowl- 
edged, faces the writer of heroic drama. Marlowe is alone in his 
unqualified admiration of the heroic temperament and in ignoring 
the right of society to put restraints on any of its members. Most 
writers take the position enunciated by Chapman, who seems to 
believe that the hero is inevitably an antisocial force. He, along with 
writers like Shakespeare and Jonson, sees no solution for the problem 
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short of completely crushing him. Dryden, however steers a middle 
course between Marlowe and Chapman. He sees the potential good in 
the heroic temperament as well as its destructiveness and suggests 
that the one might be developed and the other tempered by a process 
of education. This involves the hero’s acceptance of a series of disci- 
plines which will eventually make possible his absorption into the 
structure of society, and ultimately his metamorphosis into the figure 
most representative of that society. There is, therefore, throughout 
the range of his serious plays a movement away from the iconoclastic 
hero, who is the symbol of rebellious individualism, and toward the 
hero who represents a cultural ideal. 


JoHN WINTERBOTTOM 
North Carolina State 





MUSICIAN OR AUTHOR? E, T. A. HOFFMANN’S DECISION 


WHEN Ernst Theodor Amadeus Hoffmann’s Fantasiestiicke in Callot’s 
Manier appeared anonymously in 1814, they were preceded by a fore- 
word by Jean Paul, which closed with the following words: 

Kenner und Freunde [des Verfassers], und die musikalische Kenntnis und 
Begeisterung im Buche selber, versprechen und versichern von ihm die 
Erscheinung eines hohen Tonkiinstlers. Desto besser und desto seltener! denn 
bisher warf immer der Sonnengott die Dichtgabe mit der Rechten und die 
Tongabe mit der Linken zwei so weit auseinander stehenden Menschen zu, 
da& wir noch bis diesen Augenblick auf den Mann harren, der eine echte Oper 
zugleich dichtet und setzt.! 


The foreword was dated Bayreuth, 1813. The coincidence with the 
year of Wagner’s birth and the locale of his later Fesispiele has fre- 
quently been interpreted mystically by Wagnerians as a prophecy 
of the coming of their Master. Jean Paul, himself widely known for 
his improvisations at the piano, undoubtedly only intended to facili- 
tate the launching of the literary career of one of the strangest figures 
in German literature, the first musician of note who became an author 
of international fame and at the same time cultivated his ability as 
painter and caricaturist while maintaining a respected place as a legal 
official. André Coeuroy has called Hoffmann ‘l’art intégral person- 
nifié,”* and Hans Joachim Moser speaks of him as a ‘“Gesamt- 
kiinstler’* to convey the measure of his success in three arts. 

In the search for his artistic self Hoffmann underwent a major 
development from lawyer to musician to author. His interest in visual 
arts was always in the background. His path is outlined by many 
biographers and critics. However, none of them, not even Harvey 
Hewett-Thayer in his excellent recent biography‘ and Paul Greeff 
in his exhaustive study of Hoffmann the musician,® venture a satisfac- 
tory answer to the question: Why does Hoffmann the musician become 
Hoffmann the author, in the popular mind as well as in fact? The crea- 
tive development of a personality that could express itself in three 

1 Jean Paul, Sdmiliche Werke (Weimar, 1927 ff.), erste Abteilung, xvi, 293. 

? André Cceuroy, Musique et littérature (Paris, 1923), p. 40. 

- hey Joachim Moser, Geschichte der deutschen Musik (Stuttgart, 1923 ff.), u, 


‘Harvey W. Hewett-Thayer, Hoffmann: Author of the Tales (Princeton, N. J., 


1948). 
*Paul Greeff, E.7.A. Hoffmann als Musiker und Musikschrifisteller (Koln, 


1948). 
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artistic dimensions must be explored. The preoccupation with one 
form or the other at various times also must have left its mark upon 
the other genres. 

From these multiple talents stems Hoffmann’s indecision as to 
which medium of expression to choose, which this article endeavors 
to illuminate. While seeking the form and medium most congenial 
to him, he experimented with drama-dominated operatic form, 
approaching what Wagner later called the Gesamtkunstwerk, held it 
and exploited it for a moment as a compromise medium between the 
warring creative impulses within him, until financial need forced him 
into different directions again. All too often Hoffmann’s talents, in all 
fields, had to serve him to hold body and soul together.* His path 
toward the expression of his own self is therefore clouded by the 
products of need. In his favorite labors, however, which usually deal 
with music in some way, the urge to express himself was upper- 
most, and the struggle for the proper medium and form is apparent 
throughout. 

No one was more clearly aware of the duality of personality, 
caused by this dual existence in music and literature, than was Hoff- 
mann himself. Of his alter ego, Johannes Kreisler, he says: 

Die Freunde behaupteten: die Natur habe bei seiner Organisation ein 
neues Rezept versucht und der Versuch sei miflungen, indem seinem tiber- 
reizbaren Gemiite, seiner bis zur zerstérenden Flamme aufgliihenden Fantasie 
zu wenig Phlegma beigemischt und so das Gleichgewicht zerstért worden, das 
dem Kiinstler durchaus nétig sei.’ 


As is the case with Werther, with Tasso, with Sappho, and with so 
many characters of German literature after them, Hoffmann feels 
the disproportion of genius and life, accentuated in him by the im- 
proper mixture of talents which seem to pull him into one and then 
the other field of artistic endeavor. As early as February 28, 1804, 
he wrote for instance to his friend Theodor Hippel: 

Eine bunte Welt voll magischer Erscheinungen flimmert und flackert um 


mich her—es ist als miisse sich bald was groSes ereignen—irgend ein Kunst- 
Produkt miisse aus dem Chaos hervorgehen!—ob das nun ein Buch—eine 


' Oper—ein Gemiilde sein wird—guod diis placebi:i—meinst Du nicht, ich 


miisse noch einmal den Grof-Kanzler fragen, ob ich zum Maler oder zum 
Musikus organisiert bin?® 


6 Cf. Hans Pfitzner, Vom musikalischen Drama (Miinchen, 1920), p. 75. 

7 E. T. A. Hoffmann, Dichtungen und Schriften, ed. Walther Harich (Weimar, 1924) 
1, 3£ 
8 Tbid., xtv, 195. 
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Authorship was still rather much in the background for the twenty- 
eight-year-old lawyer. Music and painting vied for his attention. 
This mixture of indecision and lack of leisure persists in another letter 
to Hippel, dated May 14, 1804: “Wie es mir in Warschau geht, 
frigst Du, mein teurer Freund?—eine bunte Welt !—zu geriiuschvoll 
—zu toll—zu wild—alles durcheinander—Wo nehme ich Mufe her 
um zu schreiben—zu zeichnen—zu komponieren.’”* 

From the point of view of his productions, Hoffmann’s life falls 
into two distinct halves. From 1804 until early 1813 his main artistic 
attention was directed toward music, from 1813 until his death in 1822 
his major achievement was literary, although his musical interest 
was still considerable. His occupation with painting and drawing 
accompanied him throughout life, but was always relatively minor. 
The break between the two periods is marked by the writing of the 
Fantasiestiicke, which established his fame and made literary produc- 
tion financially attractive to him. The transition between .the two 
eras, in turn, is represented by his critical and belletristic work for 
the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung in Leipzig. This foremost musical 
journal of its day had been happy to welcome Hoffmann to its staff 
with his tale Ritler Gluck in 1809; this was soon followed by numerous 
critical reviews of contemporary music. With the inception of this 
critical activity, Hoffmann was able to note in his diary: “Meine 
literarische Karriere scheint beginnen zu wollen.’ He had tried his 
hand as a professional musician, but had found little artistic, financial, 
or social satisfaction in this endeavor. In criticism and belles-lettres 
he now searched for a substitute for musical expression. Thus the 
musician Hoffmann developed through the musical critic and author 
on musical subjects into the romantic author." 

By 1812 his literary talent begins to weigh more heavily in his 
own estimation. His diary of April 29 notes : “Jetzt wird es Zeit 
ernsthaft in lilteris zu arbeiten.”” But already under the date of 
July 25 he has changed his mind. “‘Gefiihl da ich ein guter Komponist 
bin—ich habe meine Sach’ aufs Komponieren gestellt!’’"* Even after 
Fantasiestiicke was ready for the printer in 1814 he still considered 
himself a composer: he refused to have his name appear on the title- 
page because he wanted to be known some day as the creator of a 


* Tbid., xv, 203. 10 Tbid., xv, 272. 
" Hans von Miiller, Das kiinstlerische Schaffen E. T. A. Hoffmanns (Leipzig, 1926), 
p. 37. 


1% Hoffmann, op. cit., xv, 358. 8 Thid., xiv, 376. 
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successful musical composition. In that same year his indecision 
came to a crisis. On January 11 his diary reports restless sleep and 
ominous dreams.'® And in August he notes the struggle within him: 
“Dies tristes—Untiatigkeit—entstanden aus seltsamen Triumen. Der 
innere Poet arbeitet und iiberfliigelt den Kritikus und den duferen 
Bildner.””* 

By this time Hoffmann must have recognized that a future as a 
writer lay before him, whereas as a conductor and composer he had 
scored only moderate popular and financial success. Here in the spring 
of 1814, his opera Undine was yet to be finished and to be produced, 
the first two volumes of Fantasiestiicke had made their debut, volume 
three with Der goldene Topf was in print, and the first volume of 
Die Elixiere des Teufels had just been published. No other literary 
production of similar appeal or type was appearing at the time. Sud- 
denly Hoffmann found that he could sell almost any story. The hard- 
pressed conductor cannot be condemned for exploiting his success 
with the public and the publishers, although it meant that the 
quality of his work suffered. 

To understand fully Hoffmann’s struggle for his own mode of 
expression, his explanations of some of his own processes of musical 
conception must be examined. His tales, most subjective in their 
revelations, will furnish many a clue here. In the Kreisleriana, for 
instance, Hoffmann tells us of his double, Kreisler: 

Zuweilen komponierte er zur Nachtzeit in der aufgeregtesten Stimmung; 
—er weckte den Freund, der neben ihm wohnte, um ihm alles in der héchsten 
Begeisterung vorzuspielen, was er in unglaublicher Schnelle aufgeschrieben— 
er vergoS Trinen der Freude iiber das gelungene Werk—er pries sich selbst 
als den gliicklichsten Menschen, aber den andern Tag—lag die herrliche 
Komposition im Feuer.!” 


In all sincerity the composer speaks of his great enthusiasm, of the 
intoxication of inspiration, and of the disappointment of the awaken- 
ing from the music-induced dream. Perhaps it is the lack of technical 
perfection or the lack of a personal note which leads Kreisler to de- 
stroy the product of his enthusiasm. In Riiter Gluck, this same frustra- 
tion is described, only that here the Traveling Enthusiast is led to 
give up composing through his failure to achieve lasting satisfaction 
after awakening from the musical intoxication. But the Old Man, 
who thinks he is Gluck himself, assures him: “‘Denn schon, da Sie 


“4 Tbid., xv, 43. 6 Tbid., xv, 102. 
6 Ibid., xv, 147 f. 17 Tbid., 1, 4. 
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eigne Versuche verwarfen, ist kein tibles Zeichen Ihres Talents.’’’ 
This touches us like the author’s attempted justification for his con- 
tinued musical activities despite all the reverses, despite all the 
manuscripts returned from publishers. But let it not be overlooked 
that it is an insane musician, as Walther Harich points out, who utters 
this assurance to the young composer.’® Probably in no art is the way 
from the mind of the artist to the transmittable form on paper more 
laborious than in music, where the sound must pass through an 
insufficient symbol, where the labor lasts long after inspiration and 
enthusiasm may have run their course. 

The gradual process toward the use of language in lieu of music 
took place between 1809 with Ritter Gluck, and 1814, when, on the 
one hand, the opera Undine was practically finished while, on the 
other, Hoffmann’s literary success was assured. Still, he could not 
always bring himself to employ the word in an objective manner. 
The result to be achieved was still the dream-reality of the romantic 
musical experience, the vague chaos of surging emotions with only 
a hint of the real. Hoffmann finally found the medium best suited for 
his purposes in the ‘“Marchen.” The early stages of his authorship, 
however, are of the greatest interest here, as they show the transition 
from music to literature. 

The dream-reality just mentioned is probably the most impressive 
in the early tales Ritter Gluck and Don Juan. Both are imbued with 
the atmosphere of an impressionistic tone-painting. We are left with 
a sense of elevation, exhilaration, and dreaminess that is normally 
caused only by music. In Ritter Gluck the uncertainty is caused by the 
fact that we never really know if the stranger is an insane old man or 
a phantom of Kreisler’s imagination. He seems to come out of a 
vague fog. In Don Juan the situation is almost identical: the reader 
is never sure whether Donna Anna is only the product of a sixth 
sense of the Traveler or a real person. Both music and somnambulism 
forge a relationship between the characters. The listener co-experi- 
ences the opera in both tales to such a degree that he identifies him- 
self with it. Thus Hoffmann created an appeal on two planes: he 
described the effect of music upon an individual and simultaneously 
created an independent effect upon the reader which strangely re- 
sembles the effect of music upon the listener. 

This musical impression is heightened by the reference to somnam- 


18 Tbid., 1, 126. 
1® Walther Harich, Z. T. A. Hoffmann (Berlin, 1921), 1, 115. 
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bulism, a matter of current interest in Hoffmann’s day, somewhat 
as psychoanalysis is today. Admittedly Hoffmann was much impressed 
by Gotthilf Heinrich Schubert’s Ansichien von der Nachtseite der 
Naturwissenschaften (1808). If one remembers the sleepwalking 
atmosphere in Kleist’s Kdthchen von Heilbronn (1808-10) and Prinz 
von Homburg (1810-11), Hoffmann’s reference to the same heightened 
reality in his Don Juan is in keeping with the spirit of the era.”® 
What does not seem possible in strict reality is here made conceivable, 
as in a dream, in a state of sleepwalking. In the perception of music 
the same superreal state may be achieved. 

In turn in Ritter Gluck the Old Man says about Gluck’s composi- 
tions: “Alles dieses, mein Herr, habe ich geschrieben, als ich aus 
dem Reich der Triume kam.’”! Hoffmann therefore wishes to reiter- 
ate the contention that music originates in the same sphere as dreams, 
in the subconscious. Again in the conversation of the Serapionsbrilder 
Hoffmann states: 

Es ist gewif, da es erhdhte Zustinde gibt, in denen der Geist den 
Kérper beherrschend, seine Tatigkeit hemmend, miachtig wirkt und in dieser 
Wirkung die seltsamsten Phinomene erzeugt. Ahnungen, dunkle Vorgefiihle 
gestalten sich deutlich und wir erschauen das mit aller Kraft unseres vollen 
Fassungsvermégens, was tief in unserer Seele regungslos schlummerte; 
der Traum, gewif die wunderbarste Erscheinung im menschlichen Organism, 
dessen héchste Potenz meines Bediinkens eben der sogenannte Somnam- 
bulismus sein diirfte, gehért ganz hierher.” 


Without a doubt music can have just such an effect. Again and again 
Hoffmann reminds his readers that the state of mind which he is 
attempting to portray is that of a dream-reality, not dissimilar to the 
way in which some romanticists tended to listen to music. This type 
of romantic response was described by Wilhelm Heinrich Wacken- 
roder, when he wrote of his own musical listening: 


Wenn ich in ein Konzert gehe, find’ ich, daf ich immer auf zweierlei Art 
Musik genieBe. Nur die eine Art des Genusses ist die wahre: sie besteht in der 
aufmerksamsten Beobachtung der Téne und ihrer Fortschreitung; in der 
villigen Hingebung der Seele in diesen fortreiSenden Strom von Emp- 
findungen; in der Entfernung und Abgezogenheit von jedem stérenden 
Gedanken und von allen fremdartigen sinnlichen Eindriicken. . . . Die andre 
Art, wie die Musik mich ergétzt, ist gar kein wahrer Genuf derselben, kein 
passives Aufnehmen des Eindruckes der Tine, sondern eine gewisse Tatigkeit 
des Geistes, die durch die Musik angeregt und erhalten wird. Dann hére ich 
nicht mehr die Empfindung, die in dem Stiicke herrscht, sondern meine 


20 Hoffmann, op. cit., 1, 144 f.  Tbid., 1, 135. 
22 Ibid., xm, 330 f. 
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Gedanken und Phantasien werden gleichsam auf den Wellen des Gesanges 
entfiihrt, und verlieren sich oft in entfernte Schlupfwinkel. Es ist sonderbar, 
da ich, in diese Stimmung versetzt, auch am besten iiber Musik hére: es 
scheint, als rissen sich da von den Empfindungen, die das Tonstiick einflé£t, 
allgemeine Ideen los, die sich mir dann schnell und deutlich vor die Seele 
stellen.* 


It seems, then, that music as well as what Hoffmann calls somnambu- 
lism bring man in contact with a higher reality. One is as if drugged, 
as if understanding intuitively all the things that reason keeps hidden. 
Music is capable of causing a Dionysian intoxication, which elevates 
the listener beyond earthly reality, and exhausts him in the awaken- 
ing. In his soaring he appears to lose all impedimenta, to rise in 
space. In dream the same thing happens. Under musical and dream 
intoxication Hoffmann created in his tales a gravity-defying atmos- 
phere that can only be explained by his conscious attempt to express 
in words what he failed to transmit through his music. 

Hoffmann presented this relation of dream and actuality in numer- 
ous works. The climax of the trend appears in Der goldene Topf, 
where the two worlds are masterfully interlocked. Of Die Elixiere des 
Teufels Walther Harich says that it is “weder ganz Wirklichkeit noch 
ganz Mythos.’™ In Der Magnetiseur again there is the view of a 
dream as a glance into the subconscious. Everywhere Hoffmann’s 
attempt to break through the barriers of reality to the origin and 
essence of things becomes clear. To transgress the bounds of musical 
laws and traditions was a much more severe task than to liberate 
himself from verbal realism. Hoffmann’s emancipation from the 
rigidity of musical composition was the result of his attempt to 
express the same longing, the same atmosphere in words. 

While Hoffmann’s literary career was thus born of his musical 
life, he had achieved, and overcome, a compromise art form that 
such a torn personality was predisposed to seek. On August 5, 1814, 
he had finished the composition of his outstanding musical work, 
his opera Undine. It is Hoffmann’s attempt to integrate the poet, 
musician, and painter within him. He contributed the music, sug- 
gested much of the stage adaptation of the Undine tale by Friedrich 
de la Motte-Fouqué, and assisted Karl Friedrich Schinkel, the archi- 
tect of the Berlin Schauspielhaus, in designing and executing the 
sets. This opera occupies the central position in Hoffmann’s life and 

3 W. H. Wackenroder, Werke und Briefe, ed. Friedrich von der Leyen (Jena, 1910), 


ny, 11 f. 
* Harich, op. cit., 1, 273. 
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thinking as the practical compromise and synthesis of one of his life- 
long problems: the choice between music and literature as his most 
personal and effective mode of expression. Here he was able to apply 
all three of his talents to the creation of a work of art in which the 
major arts were fused. Although he insisted in his dialogue “Der 
Dichter und der Komponist”’ that opera be written by several artists, 
each laboring within his own sphere, his insistence upon the common 
source of their inspiration and upon their empathic cooperation 
leaves no doubt that Hoffmann had designed his Undine as an exam- 
ple of that genre of the future which Wagner called Gesamtkunstwerk. 

The concept of such a fusion of the arts in Hoffmann’s life and work 
is therefore the direct product of his indecision as to a final choice of 
art medium. After exploring numerous musical and literary forms 
Hoffmann finally decided to devote himself mainly to literature, 
through the realization that only here could he break classical tradi- 
tion as well as the technical barrier between his potential audience 
and himself. Also he had found in the ““Miarchen” a form in which he 
could achieve musical effects. When he reached that decision, the 
musico-dramatic form became superfluous for him. Nevertheless, to 
Hoffmann’s contemporaries and successors, like Carl Maria von 
Weber and Richard Wagner, his attempt to create this Gesamt- 
kunstwerk was a landmark and a revelation. He was able to forge a 
link between literature and music. His medium of expression, the tale, 
was a popular, critical, and financial success. No further did he need 
to experiment with a new genre on the borderline of literature and 
music. 

ALFRED R. NEUMANN 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





LANGLAND’S USE OF KIND WIT AND INWIT' 


ONE HAS only to glance at the NED article on wit to realise its vast 
range of meaning in ME. In this respect, Langland’s usage corresponds 
very much to that of his contemporaries. To name some outstanding 
functions, we find the word applied, for example, to any mental 
or sensual faculty. It is used of the ‘“‘outer” senses (thus, B xiv. 54), 
just as Gower uses it of “the gates, Thurgh whiche . . . Comth alle 
thing” (Confessio Amantis, i. 296); it is used of a special skill or art, 
as in B xix. 118 where we read that Christ’s turning water into wine 
was “bi no witte but thorw worde one”’, just as the translator of Guy 
de Chauliac’s Grande Cirurgie (New York Academy of Medicine MS, 
fol. 4b) discourses of “pe witte of extraccioi of arwes.” It is grouped 
broadly with wisdom as in “‘wytte and wisdome ° the welle of alle 
craftes” (B xv. 30), a popular coupling in ME, to be compared for 
example with “‘pe welle of wytte and of wysdome” in Ayenbite of 
Inwyt (EETS.OS 23, p. 251). And it is used of acumen ranging from 
the basest cunning (as in C vii. 259; compare Alexander B 534*) to 
the wisdom which is the formulator of philosophic thought (for ex- 
ample, B ix passim, xix. 78; compare Speculum Gy de Warewyhke, 
EETS.ES 75, 1. 227: “God g3af him wit as his owen, God and yuel 
for to knowen’”). In short, there appears to be no use of the word in 
Piers Plowman that was not completely commonplace in Langland’s 
time. 

The position is rather different with the related but narrowed con- 
cepts, kind wit and inwit. 

Kind wit is not different from wit, in the sense that wanhope is 
different from hope; indeed, it is “wit,” but “wit” looked at from a 
particular point of view and (with Langland) in only one of its senses. 
The term kind wit can always be replaced by wit, with only the risk of 
some loss in precision; but though wi/ can similarly be replaced by 
kind wit, this is not always—nor even frequently—possible. 

This general statement of the relation between kind wit and wit 

1T am greatly indebted to Professor Hans Kurath, University of Michigan, for 
allowing me full and prolonged use of the Middle English Dictionary material and li- 
brary. 

3 The Gests of King Alexander of Macedon, ed. F. P. Magoun, Jr., Cambridge, Mass., 
1929. 
5 Cf.: “pe zope wyt pet pe holy gost tekp to godes uryendes is ine knauynge wyp- 


oute wypnimynge pet ech ping is worp” A yenbite, 82. 
‘ Thus wit clearly stands for kind wit in B vii. 52. 
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holds for all ME usage, but the exact terms of the relationship show 
some variation from writer to writer. In some authors, Wiclif for 
example, kind(/y) defines wit as one of the five bodily senses.* This is 
rare, however, and it is more usual to find wit in this group signifying 
“ratio,” the reasoning faculty which supremely marks off the powers 
of man from those of beasts, the qualifying kind being introduced to 
distinguish this in its turn from absolute or divine reason. Thus 
Trevisa speaks of men being turned into animals and retaining never- 
theless ‘“‘kyndeliche witte and reasoun,”’ this whole expression trans- 
lating Higden’s mens rationalis (op. cit. 1. 425). Similarly Mandeville 
speaks of birds as having “no kyndely wytt ne resoun” (EETS.OS 
153, p. 39). This is obviously quite different from the concept in 
Piers Plowman, where it is made clear that animals had at least some 
degree of “kind wit’; thus in C xv. 164 we learn of Nature’s giving, 
not only to Adam and Eve, but to “other bestes alle A cantel of 
kynde witt - here kynde to saue,”’ just as Chanticleer “knew by kind” 
when it was time to crow (Canterbury Tales, B 4386). Presumably, 
therefore, Langland’s kind wit corresponds to Pecock’s “natural 
logik,” which is also common to beasts and unlearned men (Folewer 
37 f., EETS.OS 164), rather than to his concept of “kindeli witt” 
which in Repressor I. 132 (ed. C. Babington, London 1860) Pecock 
equates with “reason” or rather “natural reason,” the limiting 
“natural” (like “kindeli”) being used, as he points out in Folewer 72 f., 
to draw attention to the fact that it is not a miraculous attribute of 
men. Compare likewise his distinction between the law of faith and the 
“law of natural resouz in moral gouernauncis” (Reule of Crysten Re- 
ligioun, 322, EETS.OS 171). Similarly, it seems to be Trevisa’s kindly 
wit not Langland’s kind wit that is meant by “kindly reason” (= “‘hu- 
mana racio”) in The Three Kings of Cologne, p. 50 (EETS.OS 85), 
and by “natural reason” in The Assembly of Gods, |. 1622 (ed. O. L. 
Triggs, Chicago 1895).° 

'Eg., “kyndely wittes,” Select English Works (ed. T. Arnold, Oxford 1871) m. 
405. On the equation of kind and kindly in this connection, see Trevisa’s translation of 


Higden (Rolls Series 41) mr. 217, where the MSS are divided between kyndly and 
kynde (wyit). 

® That Langland’s kind wit can be distinct from the scientia aspect of wit (contrast 
D. W. Robertson, Jr., B. F. Huppé, Piers Plowman and Scriptural Tradition, Princeton, 
N. J., 1951, pp. 27, 107, 152, 223) is supported not only by the development of the 
allegory, particularly in Passus x-xii of A, but by the attribution of kind wit to animals. 
In his translation of Bartholomzus Anglicus, Trevisa says that, though “unreasonable,” 
beasts have “wonder redynesse of witte” (Lat. prudentia) “but in hem is no science 
ppurliche to speken of science but in hem liknesse of science is yfounde for pey :hauep 
redynesse of witte” (Lat. solertia)“in bred¥g and of rerynge of hire brood” (British 
Museum Add. MS 27944, fol. 259a). 
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By contrast, Langland uses kind not to emphasise as “human,” 
“mortal” the wit thus designated but to draw attention to the fact 
that it is natural and in-born in creatures. This is brought out clearly 
in B xii. 225 where we are told that neither “Clergie ne kynde witte” 
—neither wisdom by learning nor wisdom by nature—has ever known 
the secrets of God,’ and the gulf between kind wit and reason has been 
emphasised a hundred lines earlier in the statement that “letterure” 
leads ‘‘lewed men to resoun,” whereas ‘‘a kynde-witted man... for 
al his kynde witte’”’ cannot be saved unless “clerkes hym teche.” 
Further, kind wit is intimately connected with the bodily senses; it 
comes ‘‘of alkynnes si3tes, Of bryddes and of bestes - of tastes of treuthe, 
and of deceytes” (B xii. 130), whereas reason is capable of compre- 
hending all things imaginable and sensible without recourse to the 
imagination or the senses, as any reader of Boethius knew perfectly 
well (Bk. v, Pr. 4). 

On the other hand, kind wit is far superior to the lowly faculty 
called common wil by writers on anatomy and philosophy.® Itself the 
gift of Kind, God the Creator, Kind Wit is the companion and teacher 
of Conscience (A iii. 281, B iii. 282, xix. 357), and in B i. 140 Holy 
Church announces that it is “kind knowing’”’ (elsewhere clearly identi- 
fied with “kind wit”: cf. B xii. 130-37) that 
kenneth in thine herte 


For to louye thi lorde © leuer than thi-selue; 
No dedly synne to do * dey thous thow sholdest. 


Moreover, to “Scripture the wise’ Kind Wit is both cousin and con- 
fessor, and one can reach him by travelling with omnia probate to 
“the burgh quod-bonum-est-tencte’ where Kind Wit lives (A xii. 
38-52). 

Thus although it is not easy to find a close parallel to Langland’s 
kind wit elsewhere in ME, either in form or meaning, we are no doubt 
near it in Trevisa’s Higden when we are told that primitive men “‘by 
besynesse of kynde witte . . . bepou3t hem of buldynge” and proceeded 
to erect cabins and the like.* We are reminded that “Kynde wit and 
the comune * contreuede alle craftes” (C i. 144) and that Kind Wit 

7 Cf. “Kynde-wittede men han ‘ a cleregie by hem-selue” C xv. 72. 

® Corresponding to the Latin sensus communis; cf. the ME translation of Chauliac, 
MS cit., fol. 11a, and Trevisa’s Bartholomzus, MS cit., fol. 21a, 77a. 

* Op. cit., u. 227; the Latin has naturali solertia which the anonymous translator 
in the Harleian MS renders “natural reason.” Cf. also “natural understanding”: in 


Usk (Testament of Love, 78. 42), “kindly understanding” in Chaucer (Book of the 
Duchess, 761), “natural wit” in A yenbiie, 18, “kindly wit” in Cloud of Unknowing, 30. 
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taught Conscience to defend Holy Church and ‘“comaunded * al 
Crystene peple, For to deluen a dyche * depe a-boute Vnite” (B xix. 
357 ff.). 

From the foregoing, it seems that the refinement of terminology 
in Langland—kind wil~wit—is to be interpreted as follows. The 
two terms are an attempt to represent the unity of and at the same 
time the distinction between the vis cogitativa (which corresponds to 
the vis aestimativa in animals) and the ratio particularis; they con- 
veniently express these two aspects of the same faculty: quod bonum 
est tenete and wit wolle the wisse.'° 

There is general agreement among most ME writers that inwit 
is a faculty or collection of faculties relatively far removed from the 
bodily senses and can therefore be naturally contrasted with ‘‘out- 
wit(s),” as in Wiclif, Select English Works, 1. 311. On one occasion 
Langland too seems to think of imwif in this general sense: “With 
inwit and with outwitt - ymagenen and studye”’ (B xiii. 289) ; accord- 
ing to The Lay Folks’ Catechism (EETS.OS 118, p. 19) this collection 
of the “five inwits’”’ comprises ‘‘will, reason, mind, imagination and 
thought.” Nevertheless, just as some writers used kind wit of the outer 
senses, so we find occasionally inwit used likewise; Trevisa™ talks of 
“be inwitte of smellynge” a line or so after he has used inwit also to 
translate intellectus. 

The distinction between the soul and the highest mental faculty, 
intellect, was never established to the complete satisfaction of all the 
scholastic philosophers, and we see this reflected in the difficulty ME 
writers experienced in expressing the concept animus. One finds some- 
thing akin to the unprecise coupling of “‘wit and wisdom” in the group- 
ing “‘inwit and soul,” as for example in Rolle’s Psalter." Trevisa often 
renders Higden’s animus by inwit where the anonymous Harleian 
manuscript has soule instead,“ and where in his 1382 version of the 
Bible Wiclif translates animus as inwit, he almost always substitutes 
soul in 1388." Thus we can find imwif recorded in practically all the 
senses of the Latin animus, not only “soul” and “intellect” but “spirit, 


10 Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica 1, Quest. 78, Art. 1 ff. See also C. A. 
Hart, The Thomistic Concept of Mental Faculty (Washington, D. C., 1930) Ch. V, and 
L. Schiitz, Thomas-Lexikon (Paderborn 1895) s.vv. ratio, cogitativus. 

" Bartholomeus, MS cit., fol. 312a. 

12 Western Reserve University Bulletins, xxi. 52-53. 

3 E.g., m1. 223 (Rolls Series 41). 

‘4 E.g., Genesis 26: 35, Deuteronomy 21: 14, Judges 16: 20, 1 Kings (=1 Samuel) 
1: 10, 2 Maccabees 9: 7. 
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heart, disposition, feeling”’: “Inwitte of god is makere of alle pinges”’ 
Trevisa’s Higden, m1. 65, where the Harleian manuscript reads wille 
for inwille; “I counceile 30u for to be of good ynwitt or herte’”’ (1388: 
of good coumfort, Lat. bono animo) Wiclif, Deeds of the A posiles, 27: 32. 
For the most part, however, inwit signifies—more or less vaguely 
—the human faculty of comprehension. Trevisa talks of man’s 
“vndirstondinge & inwit” where Bartholomeus uses simply intellectus 
(MS cit., fol. 12a; so too fol. 14a), and of “pe sizt of here iwitt” 
where Bartholomeus has mentis aciem (fol. 16a). Pecock demonstrates 
that the multiples of finites are still finite, however much this may 
“astonye...oure inwitt and ymaginacioun” (Reule of Crysien 
Religioun, 50). In the prose Vegetius, an emperor is addressed who 
holds all the laws and statutes in his “hize in-witt and wisdom.’ 
In a similar way, Walton’s rendering of Boethius groups inwit and 
reason (EETS.OS 170, p. 158), apparently an expansion of Chaucer’s 
reason. The word is also found in expressions meaning little more than 
“to my mind”: 
He sais Scotland is in his hand for now & ay, 
At myn inwitte it is not zit alle at our fay."* 


This usage is found in Langland occasionally: “hit semeth, to myn 


inwitt” (C x. 117), “me thynketh, by myn inwyt” (B xvii. 278). 
Now “‘conscience,” in the modern sense, is a relatively rare mean- 

ing of animus, and it is correspondingly a relatively rare meaning of 
inwit. In Furnivall’s edition of Brunne’s Chronicle (London 1887, 1. 
575), we learn that a good while had passed before the English had 
finished settling their newly-won land—‘‘As mannes in-wyt may 
pat wel knowe.” Furnivall glosses in-wyt as ‘‘conscience,”’ but a less 
likely operation of conscience would be hard to imagine. At the 
same time, both from the point of view of its etymology as well as by 
an easy semantic development of its most frequent use, it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that imwit could on occasion have the meaning 
“conscience.” It is possible to find examples where the meaning 
hovers between “‘intellect,’’ “awareness of things” and “conscience”: 

How shul bey pan help pe at by nede, 

Whan pou hem drawyst to py falshede; 

And pyn inwyt, byn owné skyle, 

Azen be seyp and euermore wylle.!” 


46 MS Douce 291, fol. 26b; two other MSS read witte. 
8 Peter Langtofi’s Chronicle (ed. T. Hearne, London 1810) 1m. 282; cf. also 1. 155. 
17 Handlyng Synne (EETS. OS 119) 1. 645. Cf. Piers Plowman C. vii. 421. 
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If all the examples were as equivocal as this, we should not be able to 
say with certainty that imwit ever bore the meaning ‘“‘conscience,” 
but, although this sense was certainly rarer than has been supposed, 
a few examples establish it beyond doubt. One of the fifteen accusers 
of the wicked, according to The Pricke of Conscience (ed. R. Morris, 
Berlin 1863, 1. 5428) will be “Conscience pat es called Ynwitt.’”’ In- 
deed, this sense was apparently current quite early in ME: “peos 
riwle is chearite of schir heorte 7 cleane inwit 7 treowe bileaue”’ 
(Ancrene Riwle, Corpus MS, fol. 1a); ‘ure ahne cdscience p is ure 
inwit forculiende hire seoluen wid pe fur of sunne”’ (ibid. fol. 83a). 
And it seems clear that this is the main meaning throughout the 
Ayenbite of Inwyt. 

In considering Langland’s usage in the light of what has been said, 
it is necessary to note some points arising from the presentation so 
far: that inwit is the “‘classic’’ translation of animus, that in general use 
it referred to man’s intellectual powers, and that the more narrowly 
the word is applied to the scholastic concept of iniellectus, the nearer 
its meaning becomes to “‘conscience”’ and hence the harder it is to 
distinguish therefrom. 

Inductively, one might assume from the fact that there is a figure 
in Piers Plowman called “Conscience” (functioning as we understand 
“conscience” today) that the figure and concept “Inwit” in the poem 
is unlikely to have the same signification. Nor does it. Apart from 
sporadic “popular” uses of the term, Langland’s usage is precise and 
technical to a degree hard to parallel in ME; inwit is “intellect,” 
the agens aspect of intellectus in Thomist terms, and since the intellect 
is concerned with the apprehension of truth, it is therefore concerned 
with the distinction between true and false, good and evil; hence its 
functions can come near to, and be confused with, those of conscience. 
All this is admirably demonstrated in the synoptic allegory describing 
the relation of inwit to anima. Kind has built a castle called Caro in 
which he has settled his sweetheart, the lady Anima, and her servants 
Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest. For the love of Anima, a “wise knight,” 
Sir Inwit, is made constable of the castle and protects them all from 
his point of vantage in the head, along with his five sons, the good 
actions. The awe inspired by the dignity of Inwit’s office is thus con- 
siderable: 


Inwit is the help ° that Anima desyreth; 
After the grace of god * the gretteste is Inwit. (A x. 47-48) 


He is “godes owen good ° hus grace and hus tresoure” (C xi. 175). 
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Some, such as madmen, lack this grace and others find they lose it 
easily; so much the more, then, should we treasure it; so much the 
more “‘wo worth hym- that Inwitt mys-speyneth” and “‘leeseth - thorw 
lykerouse drynke.” 

Langland is not one of the ME writers who use “inwit” for “con- 
science’; he maintains a consistent and scholastically accurate dis- 
tinction between the two concepts, and if to us today the distinction 
at times seems blurred, it is our unfamiliarity with mediaeval thought 
that blurs it. This is not to say that he makes “conscience” a separate 
faculty from “inwit”; conscience is rather one aspect of inwit’s 
activity; it is inwit’s awareness of right and wrong brought to bear 
upon one’s actions; it is inwit in action.'* 

It was not the purpose of this paper to attempt a complete inter- 
pretation of Langland’s concepts kind wit and inwit in terms of medi- 
aeval philosophy, but rather to compare Langland’s use of the terms 
with the usage of other ME writers. It is important however to note 
in conclusion that while, as we have seen, his usage differed con- 
siderably from that of most writers, the difference lay in his need to 
find terms with which he could express in a consistent allegorical 
framework complex concepts of scholastic philosophy which would 
yet be intelligible to an English public. The familiar cognate expres- 
sions he chose admirably demonstrated the close relation between 
the concepts thus designated, and at the same time the elements 
bore meanings in general usage which must have made the specialised 
senses he intended readily comprehensible to his contemporaries. 


University of London (University College) RANDOLPH QUIRK 
18 Cf. Summa Theologica, t, Quest. 79, Art. 13. 
































SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE DROTTKVATT 
METER OF SKALDIC POETRY 


THE FUNDAMENTAL facts of Skaldic metrics were brought out by 
scholars in the nineteenth century, and admirably set forth by Sievers 
in Abschnitt III of his Aligermanische Metrik.1 Not much of impor- 
tance has been, or was necessary to be, done since; in fact, there seems 
danger of forgetting the earlier insights.? The following observations 
in the main aim at establishing some quantitative relations, besides 
reaffirming some of the principles established long ago. 

I take as my point of departure some statements of the distin- 
guished contributor to Skaldic studies, Felix Genzmer.* 


I. “Daf die Kurzzeile im Hoiton um einen Takt verlingert ist, 
bewirkt, da der Stabreim an Macht verliert. Das gilt besonders fiir 
den Abvers. Hier stabt nicht mehr eine von zwei, sondern nur noch 
eine von drei Hebungen. Diese erste Hebungssilbe wird nicht immer 
das Schwergewicht des Sinnes tragen. Die stabenden Silben bilden 
also nicht mehr in derselben Weise das tragende Geriist des Verses 
wie in der Eddadichtung. Die Stabe sind nicht mehr die Pfeiler, 
sondern sie naihern sich dem Zierwerk. Es ist ahnlich wie mit den 
Gewélberippen in der spitgotischen Bauweise gegeniiber denen der 
friihgotischen und hochgotischen.’” 

The opinion here voiced, that alliteration in dréttkvett tends to be 
just an embellishment, of less significance than in the simpler (Eddic) 
measures, calls for some scrutiny. 

Let us first hear what that excellent observer, himself a skilled 
practitioner of the Skaldic art, Ol4fr Pérdarson hvitaskald (71259) 
has to say about alliteration in his Mdélskradsfredi, a medieval text- 
book on style with Old Norse examples: “‘Alliteration is the founda- 
tion (upphaf) of the verse (-form), which holds together northern 
poetry as the nails hold a ship together which is made by the builder— 
otherwise it goes to pieces, plank from plank. Thus this figura holds 
together the verse (-form) in skaldship with the staves which are 
called supports (studlar) and main staves (hefudstafir).’* 

1 1893. 

2In the rudis indigestaque moles of E. A. Kock’s Notationes Norrena, there is 
hardly a reference to these earlier scholars. 

In JEGP, xin, 323-33. 


* Loc. cit., p. 325. 
5 Islands Grammatiske Literatur, 111, 96. 
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Similarly Heusler,® who calls alliteration “nicht so sehr Schmuck 
als Gipfelbildner.” And more specifically :? “Auch die neugeschaffenen 
Metra der Norweger und Islander seit dem 9ten Jahrhundert, mit 
oder ohne Silbenreim, verwenden Strabreim als condilio sine qua non.” 

In absolute agreement with these statements I regard it as axio- 
matic that in dréttkvett stress is carried by syllables distinguished by 
alliteration; and vice versa, that syllables so distinguished do carry 
stress. Abandon this principle, and your ship will go to pieces, plank 
from plank, a prey to the winds and waves of arbitrariness. Em- 
phatically, we must subordinate our notions as to what is essential 
and what mere embellishment, to the art feeling of the poets who 
expressed themselves in this difficult form—and almost universally 
with a virtuosity nothing short of marvellous. 

In passing it may be said that the same in large measure holds 
true also for the hendingar. True, they may be carried by syllables 
with secondary accent as well; so that the presence of rime may not 
necessarily predicate stress. Still the evidence seems to point that 
way. Thus I think that a line like Ulfr Uggason’s 1, 2: herreifum 
Aleifi in its fore part most likely belongs to the D, rather than to the 
E type, because the first syllable of the king’s name is entirely neg- 
lected in the rime and alliteration scheme. That this was not regarded 
as objectionable, either to the king or the poet, may be inferred from 
the variations of the line* by Hallfroedr vandredaskald m1, 10, 4: 
folkreifum Aleifi; u1, 17, 8: benkneif fyr Aleifi; 1, 29, 2: hugreifum 
Aleifi. Cf. also Gunnlaugr ormstunga, 1, 4: gunnbrdds Adalrddi. It 
would be somewhat puckish to believe that the monarch might be 
flattered to have two stresses on his name! 

More particularly must we be on our guard against assuming for 
Skaldic verse the norms for stress recognized in Old Germanic epic 
poetry (and the simpler Old Norse measures), viz., that it is primarily 
the nominal words which carry the stress, to which the verbal ele- 
ments are definitely subordinated in this respect, that noun com- 
pounds invariably are front stressed, that prepositions, connectives, 
auxiliaries normally serve as the “filling-in’’ between the beats.° 

® In his article on Stabreim in Hoops, Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde, 
Vol. 1v, §31. 

? Ibid., §14. 

8 Citations after Kock’s Den Norsk-Islindska Skaldedikiningen, Vol. 1 (1947). 

* Cf. Sievers, op. cit., §§23-28. If Heusler in his Deutsche Versgeschichte, Vol. 1, 
1925, §391, speaks of “die Vernachlissigung des Satztons durch die Reimstabe (and, 


he might have added, by the rime)” in Skaldic art, we can agree unless an adverse 
esthetic judgment is implied. 
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Ca such lines'°—chosen at random—as Pérarinn m4hlfdingr 
1, 3 hlaut orn af LA neyta; Pérdr Kolbeinsson mH, 25, ; er i i gdgn, 
pies sities Hallfroedr vandredaskald m1, 25, 2 nu’s pengill framm 
genginn; Iv, 9, 6 ae leit sonar re Sigvat Pérdarson x1, 4, 
7 oa on af pvi’s seni’ am, 7,3 at one enn hfe vita 
Agnier pérdarson m1, 16, 4 hjorpey a Siadies Iv, 2 ‘ag grundar, 
aieniibieied they could be multiplied almost indefinitely. 


Still adverting to Genzmer’s opinion as to the reduced relative 
importance in the dréttkvett of alliteration, the well-known fact is to 
be kept in mind that the hendingar only gradually became a regular 
feature handled with the nice adherence to rules evident in the skalds 
of the tenth and following centuries but are lacking in some later 
poems like Krékum¢l—whereas alliteration remains the constant 
feature, in Icelandic poetry down to the present. And as to the first 
stave of the even lines, significantly called the main stave, far from 
having less force: redr kvedandi (it rules the alliteration). And that 
it is the very pivot of the whole vésufjérdungr seems borne out by the 
following test which shows that the syllable carrying it has pride of 
place in bearing alliteration and adalhending more often than the 
hendings carried by the second and third syllables together. 

In Sigvat’s Bersoglisvisur, adalhending and alliteration fall on the 
first syllable of even lines in 40 cases out of a possible 70; a proportion 
of 1:1.75. There is adalhending on the second syllable in 25 cases; a 
proportion of 1:2.9. The third syllable has the hending in 5 cases; 
that is, 1 in every 14. 

In his Erfidrépa Oldfs helga the corresponding figures are (1) 60 
out of a possible 107 = 1:1.8, (2) 39=1:2.7, (3) 8=1:13.4. 

In Hallfroedr vandre®askald’s Olafs erfidrépa the figures are (1) 
58 out of a possible 102=1:1.8, (2) 39=1:2.6, (3) 5=1:20.4. 

And in pj6d6lfr Arnérsson’s Magnisflokkr, 1) 57 out of a possible 
87=1:1.5, (2) 24=1:3.6, (3) 6=:1:14.5. 

As will be seen, there is a remarkable consonance in these pro- 
portions. 


10 In the following examples | indicates main stress, and the acute for length is 
omitted. 
 Snorra Edda, Hdttatal 54. 
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II. “Es ist richtig, da® dieser (trochiische) Rhythmus im Hofton 
vorherrscht. Aber er ist nicht der einzige; vielmehr scheint mir, daB 
die Skalden doch auf eine gewisse Abwechslung Wert legen.” 

With the principles above stated in mind I have gone through the 
dréttkvati stanzas of the skalds, from Bragi down to the beginning 
of the twelfth century, of whom a sufficient amount of material exists 
to establish fairly reliable percentages in the occurrence of the various 
patterns of rhythm.” Of course, the classical terms frochee and iamb 
can be used here only in a general sense to indicate falling or rising 
rhythm. No attempt is made to indicate the incidence of secondary 
stress. 

It is clear von vornherein that as, by the rules of the art, both odd 
and even lines end « x and the main stave always falls on the begin- 
ning syllable of even lines," exactly half the of volume of the visufj6rd- 
ungr must have falling rhythm; also, that iambic cadence is by defi- 
nition absent from the even lines. In the case of the odd lines, if the 
fore part starts with unaccented syllable we have only these two 
possibilities: XXXX XX (B, or pure iambic, type) and XXXX XX (C type); 
because a bunching of three stresses on the third, fourth, and fifth 
syllables is unthinkable. 

Bragi. It is only to be expected that the earliest known skald 
(9th century) should show the greatest proportion of irregularities— 
so much so that we may doubt whether, strictly speaking, we are 
dealing with dréttkveit. But we may note that already in his practice 
certain unaccented conjunctions and connectives introduce odd lines; 
to which in the following times are added particles, prepositions and 
adverbs, the copula, some verbal phrases trippingly pronounced as 
one syllable,'* and occasionally even nominal words. As it is necessary 
for verification I have in the following listed every occurrence of odd 
lines starting with these unstressed elements,’’ at the same time in- 
dicating the rhythm of the fore part of the iines involved. 


12 Genzmer, loc. cit., p. 327. The italics are mine. 

4 Heusler, op. cit., §410, made some preliminary calculations with regard to 
rhythm, but admits that accurate statistics are not available. 

4 With hardly one exception in a thousand. Before the 11th century, especially 
Kormikr is notable for the occurrence of some ten cases of anacrusis in even lines. Also 
Egill. 

% Kock, N.N., $1827, has a partial list of these. 

6 Cf. Sievers, op. cit., §§36, 37. 

17 Tt will be observed that they are found most frequently at the beginning of line 
5; that is, at the joint between the helmingar. Cf. Germ. Review, xx (1947), 298 ff. 
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Dj6d6lfr 6r Hvini. u, 1,7 & (C); 2,3 { (B); 2,7 vasa (B); 4,7 par’s (C); 6,5 
4Br (C); 7,3 s&’s (C); 7,7 enn (C); 11,1 (C); 12,15 auk (C); 13,3 enn (C); 15,5 
p4’s (C); 16,7 p&’s (C); 19,1 auk (C). rv, 1,3 med (C). 

14 lines beginning with unstressed word, out of 86=1 in every 6. B type 
rhythm in 2 cases, C type in 12. 

pérbjorn hornklofi. 1, 1,5 &3r; 2,5 45r (B); 4,5 &45r auk (C); 6,5 auk (C); 
7,5 pa’s (C). 

5 of 32=1:6. B type 1, C type 4. 

Egill Skallagrimsson. 1, 1, 1 n@ hefr (C); vm, 5,3 né (B); 5,5 at (C); 5,7 til 
(C); 15,3 { (C); 15,5 pvi’t (C); 18,1 n@ hefr (C); 18,5 pvi’t (C); 21,5 48r (C); 
23,5 enn (C); 24,5 na hefr (C); 24,7 vid (C); 26,7 fyr (C); 28,1 esa (C); 28,3 
skulum (B); 28,5 vid (C); 29,3 vid (C); 42,7 es (C); 45,5 es (C).'8 

19 of 172=1:9. B type 2, C type 17. 

Eyvindr skaldaspillir. u1, 3,3 kvedr (C); 4,5 ef (C); 6,5 pa’s (C); 7,5 pa’s 
(C); 8,5 na hefr (C); 9,5 n@’s (C); 11,5 es (C); 13,3 at (C). 

8 of 52=1:6.5. B type 0, C type 8. 

Glimr Geirason. 11, 11,5 enn (B); m1,1,5 es (C). 

2 of 48=1:24. B type 1, C type 1. 

Kormékr Qgmundarson. 1, 6,1 hafit (C); 6,7 pvi (C); m, 3,5 enn (C); 4,5 
p&’s (C); 9,7 of (C); 13,7 s&’s (C); 14,7 né (B); 21,5 p&’s (B); 22,3 of (B); 23,5 
at (C); 24,3 enn (B); 26,3 vid (C); 31,5 né (C); 36,5 medan (C); 38,7 { (C); 
39,5 hvar (C); 41,5 auk (C); 43,5 at (C); 44,5 enn (C); 45,3 s4’s (C); 45,7 pé’s 
(C); 47,7 peim’s (C); 49,5 ok (C); 53,5 ok (C); 59,3 p4’s (B); 61,3 vid (C); 
63,5 p4’s (C); 65,1 pvi’t (C). 

28 of 262=1:9.4. B type 5, C type 23. 

Gtsli Stérsson. 5,5 hnytr (B); 8,5 n@ hef’k (C); 9,5 p&’s (C); 12,5 pat 4 
(C); 17,5 stendr (B); 21,5 alls (C); 25,5 enn (C); 27,5 ok (C); 28,3 of (C); 33,5 
ok (C); 35,5 auk (C); 36,5 ok (C). 

12 of 134=1:11.2. B type 2, C type 10. 

pérarinn méhltSingr. 2,7 pa’s (B); 3,5 ef (C); 4,1 skal’k (C); 4,5 hvé (C); 
6,5 b4’s (B); 7,5 pa’s (C); 9,5 es (C); 11,5 sv4’t (C); 15,1 skalat (C); 15,5 at 
(C); 16,5 nema (C); 17,5 ef (C). 

12 of 68=1:5.7. B type 2, C type 10. 

Viga-Glimr. 1,7 munat (B); 4,5 46r (C); 5,5 enn (C); 6,5 par’s (C); 8,5 
ni hef’k (C); 9,5 p4’s (C); 9,7 n@’s (C); 10,5 p&’s (C); 11,5 es (C). 

9 of 41=1:4.5. B type 1, C type 8. 

Einarr skdlaglam. 1, 1,5 nG’s (C); m, 2,1 né (C); m1,3,3 fyr (C); 4,1 pvi’t 
(C); 5,3 pytr (C); 7,1 ok (C); 7,5 ok (C); 8,1 vasat (C); 11,5 ok (C); 12,5 ok 
(C) 15,5 at (C); 15,7 beim (B); 16,1 ok (C); 20,5 né (C); 23,3 med (C); 26,3 
und (C); 26,5 ok (C); 27,5 pa’s (C); 27,7 fyr (C); 30,5 ok (C); rv 2,3 skipum 
(C). 

22 of 132=1:6. B type 1, type C 21. 
Ulfr Uggason. 1, 5,1 enn (C); 9,1 par (C); m, 5 esa (C). 
3 of 32=1:6.6. B type 0, C type 3. 
Tindr Hallkelsson. 1, 1,5 pa’s (C); 1,7 hrudusk (C); 2,1 gatat (C); 2,5 
4dr (C); 4,5 46r (C); 7,3 vann (B); 8,7 hykk (C); 1, 2,3 ok (B). 
8 of 48=1:6. B type 2, C type 6. 


18 T have left out of consideration stanzas 38, 39, 40. 
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Eilifr Godranarson. 1, 1,3 & (C); 1, 2,5 p&’s (C); 3,5 pyl’k (C); 4,1 ok 
(C); 4,5 p&’s (C); 5,1 ok (C); 6,3 né (C); 6,7 enn (B); 7,3 gatat (C); 9,3 4 
(C); 10,1 né (B); 11,1 ok (C); 11,5 4Br (C); 11,7 vid (C); 12,5 p’s (C); 14,1 ok 
(C); 17,1 sv4’t (C); 17,5 p4’s (C); 17,7 til (C); 18,3 und (C); 19,3 of (B); 19,5 
komat (C); m1, 3 sv4 hefr (C); 

23 of 84=1:3.7. B type 3, C type 20. 

Hallfredr vandradaskald. 1, 2,1 ok (C); 4,1 pvi hykk (C); 9,1 paSan (B); 
m1, 2,5 baa (C); 3,1 par hykk (B); 5,3 enn (C); 9,5 p4’s (C); 13,7 hvar’s (B); 
14,5 meBan (C); 14,7 sG (B); 15,5 hvern (C); 16,5 48r (C); 18,5 enn (C); 22,3 
at (C); 23,5 at (C); 24,5 na’s (C); 26,3 und (C); 28,3 und (C); v, 1,5 sem (C); 
3,5 pvi’t (C); 7,5 enn (B); 8,3 bess’ (B); 11,3 fyrr (C); 11,5 muna (C); 12,7 
enn (C); 13,5 at (C); 17,5 p6’t (C); 19,5 ef ek (B); 20,5 ef (C); 24,3 sem (C); 
24,7 sem (C); 25,5 ef (B). 

32 of 257=1:8. B type 8, C type 24. 

Hédvaror halti. 1,5 siz (C); 2,5 siz (B); 4,7 hné (C); 8,1 n@’s (C); 10,5 enn 
(C); 12,5 p&’s (C); 14,1 n@’s (C). 

7 of 54=1:7.7. B type 1, C type 6. 

Gunnlaugr ormstunga. 11, 4,3 pvi hef’k (C); 5,1 segid (C); 7,1 munat (C); 
7,5 pvi’t (C); 9,5 pvi’t (B); 10,7 pvi’s (C); 12,5 na’s (C). 

7 of 50=1:7. B type 1, C type 6. 

D6rér Kolbeinsson. ut, 1,1 ok (C); 2,5 p&’s (C); 3,7 peir’s (B); 7,5 enn (C); 
8,3 at (C); 8,5 at (C); 10,3 s&’s (C); rv, 3,5 4Br (C); 7,7 nd’s (C); 8,5 ok (C); 
9,5 at (C); 10,5 at (C); 10,7 bitu (B); 11,3 farid (C); 12,5 pvi’t (C). 

15 of 103=1:7. B type 2, C type 13. 

Sigvatr Pérdarson. 1, 2,5 sitt (B); 3,5 enn (B); 4,5 p4’s (C); 9,1 vann (C); 
9,5 n@ hef’k (C); m, 1,3 beir (B); 1,5 kann’k (C); 2,5 enn (C); 3,7 enn (C); 
5,1 vasa (C); 5,5 pvi’t (C); 8,5 bar hykk (B); m1, 1,7 til (C); 3,1 vasa (B); 
6,5 p6 (C); 10,3 fyr (C); 15,5 sj& hefr (C); 16,5 pvi & (C); 21,7 & (C); v, 2,5 
enn (C); vir, 3,7 { (C); 4,1 ré3 (B); 4,5 enn (C); 5,5 p4’s (B); virt, 3 (C); x1, 1,7 
gaf (B); 2,3 na eru (B); 8,1 skulut (C); 18,5 erum (B); xm, 8,3 gekk (C); 10,3 
p4 (B); 10,5 p4’s (C); 11,3 snarir (B); 16,5 p4’s (C); 17,5 es (C); 20,5 es (B); 
23,5 enn (B); xi, 1,7 vel hefr (C); 2,5 pé’tt (C); 5,5 enn (B); 5,7 enn (B); 
13,7 p4’s (B); 14,7 na hefk (B); 20,7 upp (B); 21,7 fadir (B); 22,5 enn (C); 
23,3 par’s (B); 27,3 fr& (C); 27 pinig (B). 

49 of 567=1:11.5. B type 22, C type 27. 

pormédr Kolbranarskald. 1, 3,7 né (B); 7,5 vard (B); 12,5 48r (C); 14,3 
vid (C); 15,3 s&’s (C); m, 5,5 ef (C); 10,7 eda (B); 16,5 6 emk (B); 19,7 es at 
(C). 


9 of 156=1:17.3. B type 4, C type 5. 

Ottar svarti. 11, 2,3 hér’s (C); 3,3 pG hefr (B); 4,7 sleit (C); 18,1 na (C); 
m1, 8,3 fekk (C). 

5 of 106=1:21. B type 1, C type 4. 

Bjorn hiidelakappi. u, 1,5 ef (C); 2,5 mean (C); 7,1 muna (C); 9,5 
p’s (C); 10,5 ef (B); 12,3 hinns (B); 12,5 at (C); 16,5 hvar (C); 18,5 ok (B); 
22,5 pvi’t (C); 24,5 enn (C). 

11 of 95=1:9. B type 3, C type 8. 

Arnérr Péréarson. 1, 2,1 ré5 (B); 1, 1,1 nG hykk (C); 1,5 vasat (C); 5,5 
at (B); 8,3 sveid (C); 11,5 at (C); 17,3 lét (C); 1v, 1 hjalp (C); v, 3,1 bera (B); 
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4,1 na hykk (C); 13,1 nemi (B); 15,5 bitu (B); 22,5 ef (C); v1, 13,5 s&’s (C); 
14,3 { (C); 15,7 of (C); 16,3 s4’s (B); 18,5 hefr (C); 

18 of 220=1:12.2. B type 6, C type 12. 

Haraldr hardré0i. 6,3 par’s (B); 17,3 ok (C). 

2 of 54=1:27. B type 1, C type 1. 

pj66olfr Arnérsson. 1, 2,3 enn (B); 8,5 sv4’t (C); 13,1 46r (C); mr, 2,5 
4dr (C); 3,5 vasat (C); 17,7 { (C); 19,5 enn (C); 20,3 par (C); 27,7 4 
(C); 31,3 par’s (C); 32,1 lét (C); rv, 9,1 nG’s (C); 11,3 vér (B); 13,3 Denum 
(B) 


14 of 298=1:21.3. B Type 3, C type 11. 
Steinn Herdtsarson. 1, 5,5 hvart (C); 7,5 ef (B); 7,7 (C); m1, 10,3 par’s 
(B). 

4 of 94=1:23.5. B type 2, C type 2. 

Einarr Skiilason, Geisli. 2,3 ok (B); 14,5 &45r (C); 16,1 ok (B) 40,5 ok 
(B); 46,5 pvi’t (B); 49,5 4r (C); 53,5 nema (B); 59,5 ok (B); 62,5 pvi’t (C); 
70,5 ef (B). 

10 of 284=1:28,4. B type 6, C type 4. 
Rognvaldr jarl kali. 1, 27,5 enn (B); 32,1 n@ hafa (C). 
2 of 132 =1:66. B type 1, C type 1. 


On the other hand, if the odd line begins with the accented sylla- 
ble, which as has been shown is true for the vast majority, then there 
exist three possibilities: xxxx xx (A types or pure trochaic rhythm); 
XXxx Xx; and xxxx xx (types D and E for the fore part of the line). 
To establish the relative proportion of these rhythms it will suffice 
to sample a few larger poems of skalds of three centuries. 


pj6dolfr 6r Hvini (IXth century), Hausilong: A type 51, D type 14, E 
type 0. 

Einarr skAlaglamm ({995), Vellekla: A type 67, D type 27, E type 2. 

Hallfreedr vandre®askald (ca. 967-1007), Oléfs Erfidrépa: A type 68, 
D type 18, E type 4. 

pérdr Kolbeinsson (974-1024), Eiriksdrépa: A type 36, D type 9, E type 
0. 

Sigvatr pérdarson (fca. 1045), Erfidrépa Oléfs helga: A type 73, D type 
18, E type 5. 

pj6Solfr Arnérsson ([1066), Sexstefja: A type 73, D type 24, E type 4. 


In the above tests I have included all doubtful cases. Naturally, 
there will be different opinions in some others.'® And I may have made 


‘some omissions or mistakes. Still, in their sum these will scarcely 


vitiate the conclusion;*° viz., that there is a decided tendency toward 
regular trochaic rhythm. Thus Skaldic poetry, like that of the other 


19 Instar omnium: in Sigvat ut, 6, 5 bé béumk hit at hledir, is the skothending, and 
so the stress, borne by Jé()) or by béumk? 

*° Which agrees wholly, on this point, with Finn Reinskou in his article “Snorri 
und die Skaldenmetrik,” Mogk Festschrift (1924), pp. 66-77, especially 77. 
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Germanic dialects of the Middle Ages, shows progressive abandon- 
ment of freie Fiillung in favor of the regular rhythms which later 
dominate the rémur. The well-nigh complete regularity of trochaic 
cadence in hrynhent early led to the surmise of influence from the octa- 
syllabic Latin hymns; but the gradual elimination of all but this 
rhythm, as shown in this investigation, suggests that the development 
might have been a spontaneous one. 


Ill. ““Kuhn’s Law”. Genzmer cites* with approval a rule dis- 
covered by Hans Kuhn” according to which (1) every dréitkvett line 
has a cesura, (2) that in the odd lines alliteration and hendingar, (3) 
in the even lines, the adalhendingar, must be evenly apportioned to 
both sides of it; exceptions being permitted only in odd lines if the 
first alliteration falls on the third or fourth syllable.¥ 

I wish to challenge the validity of this supposed law on all three 
points. 

To start with, it seems questionable that there should have to be 
a cesura in a line of only six syllables, especially as the sentence 
border most often coincides with the end of the visufjérdung and the 
helming ; that is, after every 12 (24) syllables. Take such utterly simple 
declarative sentences as e.g., 


Arn. m1, 2,1 ping baud Gt enn ungi. 
2,3 fim bar hir6 til homlu. 
Sigv. xu, 8, 1 Qld vann Aleifr felda; 
8, 2 opt vann sigr enn digri. 
22, 1 sumir tr6u 4 god gumnar. 


Where are we to put a “syntactic boundary” or speech pause? In the 
first four lines it would sunder subject from object, in the last, the 
attributive adjective from its nouns, if we divide according to ‘“Kuhn’s 
Law,” assigning hendingar and alliterations neatly to either side of 
the dividing line. Such a boundary would, however, be purely sub- 
jective. . 

As to the apportionment of alliteration in odd lines, how about 
verses like Pj6Solfr 11, 20, 1: T6k Holmbua hneykir, or 25,1: Ok hertoga 


% Loc. cit., p. 326. 
™ In a rather top-lofty review in Gétingische Gelehrie Anzeigen (1929), pp. 193-202, 
of Konstantin Reichardt’s Studien zu den Skalden des 9. und 10. Jahrhunderts, 1928 
(=Palesira no. 159). 
* “Wie in den Anversen zwischen die Stollen, fallt in An- und Abversen die Satz- 
grenze (und tiberhaupt der stirkste syntaktische Einschnitt) stets zwischen die Binnen- 
reimsilben (Zaesurgesetz).” Ibid., p. 199. 
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hneykir—? If we put a cesura after /6k, ok, then the alliteration is all 
on one side; but if we divide after Holmbua, hertoga, then we separate 
the noun from its genitival definition by a pause! Similarly, in 27,7: 
é hlémyldar holdi and 31,3: par’s samnagla siglur, for alliteration and 
hendingar. 

Conversely, in Sigvat m1, 19,7: ydr kvedk jord, es nédud and xu, 
5,1 meiddi mest, s4’s feddi there is a good syntactic division before 
the relative clause; and in Sigvat v, 4,1 d/li jarl at setta 6,3: menn 
nemi mol, sem innik; Pérdr Kolbeinsson Iv, 11,3: farid, ljéss matar 
leida, before the dependent infinitive. But then the alliteration is all 
on one side of that division. 

Now as to the even line, where only the adalhendingar are in- 
volved, consider Sigvat Iv, 4: eykja, lids 4 midi. Are we to separate 
the noun from the preposition defining it? Or in Sigvat x1, 17,6: 
fekk mér ungum tunga, are we to divide the indirect from the direct 
object? Or, in x11, 2,8: opt vann sigr enn digri, the subject from the 
object? In xu, 6,8: flestam sigr ens digra, the noun from its genitival 
definition? Again, if in a verse like Hofgarda-Refr 11, 4: bidk fda kyn 
hijda we put a pause before the dependent infinitive—which would 
be a syntactic division, though not necessarily a speech pause—then 
how about Sigvat 1, 13,2: hykk, dréttinsvik béttu? To be sure, all of 
the examples before mentioned have the first adalhending on the third 
syllable which, as above shown, is of rather rare occurrence. But then, 
if the first adalhending fell on the first or second syllable it would not 
be difficult to invoke arbitrarily some speech pause! And the ‘law’ 
is conveniently excused from functioning if in the odd line the first 
alliteration falls on the third or fourth syllable. Cui bono? If neither 
Snorri nor Olaf hvitaskald mention this ‘law’ there is good reason: it 
does not hold water. 

Lee M. HOLLANDER 
The University of Texas 











“EXTRA MONOSYLLABLES” IN HENRY VIII AND 
THE PROBLEM OF AUTHORSHIP 


I 


DURING the last few decades, the authorship of Henry VIII, long 
supposed to have been determined for good, has again become subject 
to some lively exchange of opinion. Scholars of distinction, e.g., 
Hardin Craig' and Peter Alexander, have challenged the seemingly 
well-established view that Fletcher had a hand in the play. Both the 
critics mentioned regard Shakespeare as the sole author. Others, e.g. 
Karl Ege’ in Germany, assume a second but unidentifiable hand. In 
these and other cases, the tendency has been to view with distrust or 
to reject offhand the metrical argument which seemed to form the 
most solid point of support for the theory of joint authorship by 
Shakespeare and Fletcher advanced by James Spedding in 1850. 
Indeed, Professor Alexander sets out explicitly to destroy that argu- 
ment, to which he devotes considerable attention in his ‘““Conjectural 
History, or Shakespeare’s Henry VIII,” published in Essays and 
Studies, 1931.* After summing up the positions of Spedding, Hickson, 
and their followers, Professor Alexander deals at some length with 
the problem of feminine endings. He ingeniously exposes some of the 
exaggerations of the Fletcherian school, showing that, contrary to 
the assertions of that school, accumulations of such endings occur in 
Shakespeare’s late plays, occasionally producing effects not unlike 
those in HVIJII. The striking frequency of this type of ending in parts 
of HVIII suggests, according to him, not that Fletcher wrote those 
parts but that a tendency already noticeable in Shakespeare’s late 
romances had become intensified—admittedly to a very marked 
extent, but no more, he considers, than could be expected of a writer 
whose versification had already undergone a rather sudden trans- 
formation at the beginning of his fourth period, in Antony and Cleo- 
patra. One of the main features on which he dwells in this connection 
is the use of “extra monosyllables,” that is, monosyllables forming the 
last metrically unstressed part of feminine endings. He succeeds 
without difficulty in exploding Abbott’s contention, which he quotes, 
that apart from HVJJI, no play of Shakespeare’s has constant ex- 

1 An Inter pretation of Shakespeare (New York, 1945), pp. 367 ff. 

* “Shakespeare’s Anteil an ‘Henry VIII,’” Shakespeare-Jahrb. tvim (1922), pp. 


99 ff. 
* Oxford, 1931, xvi, pp. 85 ff. See especially pp. 100-19. 
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ceptions to the rule “that the extra syllable is rarely a monosyllable”— 
one of the principal points on which the assumption of Fletcher’s 
co-authorship rests. Fletcher of course uses extra monosyllables in 
abundance; but Alexander makes it quite clear that they are fairly 
frequent also in The Winter’s Tale, The Tempest, and the unques- 
tioned Shakespearean parts of HVJII. This, however, is as far as he 
goes: he does not tackle the problem of their relative frequency. He 
does, convincingly, it seems, argue the interdependence of some of 
the metrical features differentiating the “Shakespearean” from the 
“Fletcherian” portions of the play. Thus, the decline in the number 
of run-on lines, weak and light endings in the parts ascribed to Fletcher 
was, as he demonstrates, almost unavoidable owing to the extraor- 
dinary frequency of feminine endings, which made it difficult for 
run-on effects to appear. It is equally clear, it might be added, that 
extra monosyllables are apt to be more frequent when the number of 
feminine endings is greater since they can of course appear only in 
such endings. For that reason, one is not surprised to find more of 
them in certain parts of HVJIJ than in others, or than in The Winter’s 
Tale or The Tempest. 

A problem suggesting itself in this connection, however—one well 
worth considering—is that of the frequency of extra monosyllables in 
relation to the total number of feminine endings. It seems quite 
possible for an author to like double endings but to prefer them with 
not too many extra monosyllables; and if he does use such mono- 
syllables, he may have his special tastes and predilections concerning 
their nature. He may, for instance, not want them to acquire too 
much specific weight but to keep them light and unobtrusive, or vice 
versa. Are the different parts of HVIII alike as to such possible idio- 
syncrasies? Do they agree with Shakespeare’s late work or perhaps 
with Fletcher? And what, in this respect, is their relationship to the 
various parts of The Two Noble Kinsmen, another play of the same 
period fairly generally held to be the joint work of Shakespeare and 
Fletcher yet still vexing a number of critics, in this case with regard 
to the collaboration of Shakespeare? 


II 


The first question to which an answer will be attempted is that 
of the frequency of extra monosyllables as compared with the total 
number of feminine endings in the different parts of HVIII and 
TNK. For purposes of comparison, this inquiry includes also Cym- 
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beline, The Winter’s Tale, The Tempest, and three plays, the wholly 
Fletcherian origin of which is seldom doubted and which, according 
to most authorities, fall approximately within the same period, i.e., 
probably around or somewhat after 1610: Valentinian, Bonduca, and 
Monsieur Thomas. I have considered only blank verse, and only 
“full lines,” i.e., lines with at least five metrical beats. Triple endings 
are counted as feminine endings. Scenes in prose or in rhymed verse 
are naturally omitted.‘ Otherwise the plays are examined scene by 
scene. Less weight is of course to be attributed to short scenes or 
scenes with but few feminine endings than to longer scenes with 
many such endings. In this respect, the reader will be able to form his 
own opinion from the absolute figures presented among the following 
statistical data. The first figure always represents the number of 
extra monosyllables, the second figure stands for that of all feminine 
endings, and the percentage placed in parentheses indicates the pro- 
portion of extra monosyllables in the total of feminine endings.® 

The editions used are the one-volume Shakespeare of Kittredge 
and the Cambridge Beaumont and Fletcher of A. Glover and A. R. 
Waller. For considerations of space, the “Shakespearean” parts of 
HVIII and TNK will be referred to as HVIII(S) and TN K(S), and 
their “Fletcherian” parts as HVIII(F) and TNK(F). 

HVIII(S). Li: 8/66(12.1%); ii: 7/73(9.6%); Iii: 5/38(13.2%); iv: 
9/74(12.2%); IlILii(a): 15/63(23.8%); V.i: 10/66(15.2%). Total 54/380 

14.2%). 

| Liii: 9/45(20.0%); iv: 17/59(28.8%); II.i: 30/94(31.9%); 
ii: 24/77(31.2%); IILi: 36/113(31.9%); ii(b): 44/152(28.9%); IV.i: 7/59 
(11.9%); ii: 29/99(29.3%); V.ii: 6/17(35.3%); iii: 31/99(31.3%); iv: 5/20 
(25.0%); v: 16/44(36.4%). Total 254/878(29.0%). 

TNK(S). Li: 12/49(24.9%); ii: 6/37(16.2%); iii: 12/39(30.8%); II1.i: 
4/38(10.5%); V.i: 10/52(19.2%); iii: 7/45(15.5%); iv: 9/50(18.0%). Total 
60/310(19.4%). 

TNK(F). ILii: 52/157(33.1%); iii: 16/37(43.2%); iv: 10/19(52.7%); 
v: 21/46(45.7%); vi: 8/22(36.4%); IIL.iii: 14/31(45.2%); iv: 4/11(36.4%); 
v: 17/50(34.0%) ; vi: 68/196(34.7%); IV.i: 23/57(40.4%); ii: 18/79(22.8%); 
V.ii: 25/61(41.0%). Total 276/766(36.0%). 


‘ Three scenes are excluded from the data for 7NK owing to the wide-spread dis- 
agreement among scholars as to the group to which they belong. One of these, I.v., 
has no feminine endings. The figures for the two others—too low to warrant any 
conclusions—are: I:iv: 7/13(53.8%); IILii: 6/10(60.0%). 

5 Absolute practical agreement as to what constitutes a feminine ending is at times 
difficult, but my Shakespearean figures come probably as close as any that have been 
arrived at independently to the revised figures of F. G. Fleay as reprinted, and partly 
checked, by Sir. E. K. Chambers in his William Shakespeare: Facts and Problems (Ox- 
ford, 1930), 1, 400 and 404. My total for 7N.K(F) may seem low since three scenes in- 
cluded by Chambers are here omitted for the reasons stated in note 4. 
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Cymbeline. I.i: 12/61(19.7%); iii: 2/11(18.2%); v: 2/25(8.0%); vi: 
11/55(20.0%); IL.i: 0/3(0.0%); ii: 1/16(6.2%); iii: 7/29(24.1%); iv: 10/52 
(19.2%); v: 4/10(40.0%); IIl.i: 1/24(4.2%); ii: 4/23(17.4%); iii: 6/24 
(25.0%); iv: 9/55(16.4%); v: 4/32(12.5%); vi: 5/29(17.2%); vii: 0/7(0.0%); 
IV.ii: 20/109(18.3%); iii: 4/14(28.6%); iv: 6/19(31.6%); V.i: 2/7(28.6%); 
ii: 2/4(50.0%); iii: 2/28(7.1%); iv: 4/16(25.0%); v: 25/139(18.0%). Total 
142/792(18.1%). 

Winter’s Tale. L.ii: 21/156(13.5%); IL.i: 20/61(32.8%); ii: 5/25(20.0%); 
iii: 17/71(23.9%); TIL.i: 2/11(18.2%); ii: 14/65(21.5%); iii: 2/18(11.1%); 
IV.iv: 30/138(21.7%); V.i: 14/71(19.7%); iii: 11/56(19.6%). Total 136/672 
(20.2%). 

Tempest. 1.i: 4/8(50.0%); ii: 39/175(22.3%); IL.i: 13/61(21.3%); ii: 
9/14(64.3%); IIL.i: 8/38(21.1%); ii: 8/18(44.4%); iii: 10/39(25.6%); IV.i: 
5/40(12.5%); V.i: 16/90(17.8%). Total 112/483(23.2%). 

Valentinian. I.i: 21/79(26.6%); ii: 34/118(28.8%); iii: 42/186(22.6%); 
ILi: 13/29(44.8%); ii: 23/52(44.2%); iii: 23/79(29.1%); iv: 59/130(45.4%); 
IIL.i: 96/282(34.0%); ii: 21/62(33.9%); iii: 50/114(43.9%); IV.i: 41/134 
(30.6%); ii: 14/47(29.8%); iii: 11/28(39.3%); iv: 81/212(38.2%); V.i: 
6/25(24.0%); ii: 19/99(19.2%); iii: 7/28(25.0%); iv: 8/41(19.5%); v: 
10/22(45.5%); vi: 9/40(22.5%); vii: 1/5(20.0%); viii: 19/59(32.2%). Total 
608/1881 (32.4%). 

Bonduca. 1.i: 16/108(14.8%); ii: 49/192(25.5%); IT.i: 15/73(20.5%); ii: 
22/69(31.9%); iii: 39/97(40.2%); iv: 19/63(30.2%); IIL.i: 8/45(17.8%); ii: 
23/65(35.4%); iii: 7/22(31.8%); iv: 2/6(33.3%); v: 34/117(29.1%); IV.i: 
10/43(23.3%); ii: 29/64(45.3%); iii: 44/144(30.6%); iv: 22/85(25.9%); V.i: 
8/54(14.8%); ii: 46/115(40.0%); iii: 67/149(45.0%). Total 460/1511(30.4%). 

Monsieur Thomas. I.i: 45/121(37.2%); ii: 35/112(31.2%); iii: 37/96 
(38.5%); Ili: 16/39(41.0%); ii: 62/162(38.3%); iii: 7/14(50.0%); iv: 
34/83(41.0%); IIL.i: 132/320(41.2%); ii: 12/23(52.2%); iii: 42/82(51.2%); 
IV.i: 29/59(49.2%); ii: 66/156(42.3%); iii: 14/27(51.9%); iv: 18/41(43.9%); 
v: 13/26(50.0%); vi: 28/50(56.0%); vii: 3/6(50.0%); viii: 13/33(39.4%); ix: 
9/20(45.0%); V.i: 22/56(39.3%); ii: 31/64(48.4%); iii: 2/12(16.7%); iv: 
2/3(66.7%); v: 8/23(34.8%); vi: 21/36(58.3%); vii: 18/53(51.4%); viii: 
47/109(43.1%). Total 766/1808(42.4%). 


Even a cursory glance at the figures for HVIIJI and TNK shows 
unmistakable differences between the S and the F parts of these 
plays. The division between the two groups, while not absolutely 
consistent, is about as sharp as can be expected of prosodical statistics, 
and the divergences are, on the whole, very definitely in the ‘‘ortho- 
dox”’ directions: high percentages for F, low percentages for S. 
HVIII(F), viewed as a whole, shows a frequency of extra mono- 
syllables close to that in Bonduca, whereas TN K(F) comes between 
Valentinian and Monsieur Thomas. The average percentage for 
HVIII(S) falls short of the other Shakespearean averages for com- 
plete plays but is very like that of the third act of Cymbeline 
(=14.9%). The ups and downs within each group of HVIII and 
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TNK (except for the rather low figure in HVJII IV.i) do not exceed 
those in the plays of better defined authorship; indeed, in the S sec- 
tions the fluctuations are even less pronounced than in the unques- 
tionably Shakespearean sequences. If we took these figures for our 
sole criterion, 7NK L.iii might be assigned to Fletcher, and HVIII 
IV.i and TNK IV.ii to Shakespeare, but that would obviously be 
carrying the statistical approach much too far. It is only possible to 
state in a far less specific fashion that S in its totality looks strikingly 
Shakespearean, and F, quite as strikingly Fletcherian. An interesting 
detail is the similarity between the percentages for the two parts of 
the scene of Wolsey’s fall, HVIJJ II1.ii, the beginning of which is 
usually ascribed to Shakespeare, and the rest to Fletcher. The direc- 
tions which the divergence here takes are as expected, but the differ- 
ence is relatively slight. This might, though it need not, suggest 
closer collaboration than elsewhere in the play. Fletcher—if we assume 
his co-authorship—takes up Shakespeare’s thread at a half-line, 
which he completes. 

The figures for the three wholly Shakespearean plays show a 
gradual increase in the frequencies of extra monosyllables exactly 
following the generally accepted chronological order. Arguing along 
Professor Alexander’s lines, we might regard the higher percentages 
in HVIII(F) as merely suggesting a continuation, even though an 
unexpectedly intensive one, of this trend. More than that, it might 
be possible to point to The Tempest as showing similar, and recurrent 
contrasts as HVIII, since three scenes—lI.i. IL.ii and III.ii—have 
remarkably high frequencies—higher even than any in HVIII(F). 
However, it so happens that the explanation for these contrasts 
seems to be simple. All these scenes are short (especially I.i, with 
only eight feminine endings), and in two of them, II.ii and IIL.ii, the 
only blank verse is that spoken by Caliban. Caliban’s speeches 
throughout the play have 46 feminine endings, whereof twenty 
(43.5%) have extra monosyllables. The slightly retarding effect of 
the monosyllables on the rhythm agrees well with the halting sub- 
humanity of the fish monster’s mind. The contrast, then, is due almost 
exclusively to the special style of speech of one character. No similar 
motivation seems discoverable for the differences in HVIII and 
TNK. Except for Caliban’s part, the average of extra monosyllables 
in The Tempest is 21.2%, that is, only very slightly above that in 
The Winter’s Tale and far below HVIII(F). The only other very 
conspicuous Shakespearean figures, 40.0% for Cymb. II.v and 50.0% 
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for Cymb. V.ii, are in short scenes which carry little weight: the former 
has ten, and the latter, only four feminine endings. 

The conclusion, however tentative, suggested by these results, is, 
it would appear, in favor of a collaboration between Shakespeare and 
Fletcher, but what we so far have is only a bird’s-eye view. A fuller 
picture can emerge only from a more detailed examination of the 
endings with extra monosyllables. According to Professor Alexander, 
there would not seem to exist any important qualitative differences 
between the endings in HVJJI(F) and Shakespeare. Is this true? 
And if there should be any such differences, are they such as to sug- 
gest Fletcher’s hand? 


Ill 


In Shakespeare’s last three dramatic romances, the extra mono- 
syllable is in most cases a light one. Care appears to have been taken 
not to impede the flow of the verse, and when heavy monosyllables 
occur, they are nearly always made to fall naturally and easily into 
their metrical positions. The lighter types of monosyllables in these 
plays are: (1) personal pronouns—the most numerous category of all; 
(2) the heavier, but still not very heavy, negative particle mot; (3) ina 
few cases, the pronominal one after an adjective, where it loses most 
of its weight; (4) the vocative sir; (5) the adverb so; (6) a limited 
number of prepositions, mostly after a verb (on, on’l, at, of, to, for). 
Occasionally, however, words of greater weight occur: (1) certain 
adverbs (hence, thus, yet, then, here, now); (2) one instance of been in 
“have been’; (3) some other verbal forms (be, does, art, have); (4) 
the pronoun this; (5) the nouns way, time, and possibly years. These 
instances amount to no more than a handful. I quote them all, with 
as much of the context as seems needed to get the sentence stress: 

And our return, to excuse. But first, how gét hence? (Cymb. IIL.ii.66). 
But being so allow’d: to apprehénd thus (ibid. IIT.iii.17). The washing of ten 
tides! Gon. He’ll be hang’d yet (Temp. 1.1.61). I have not slept one wink. 
Imo. Do’t, and to béd then! (Cymb. III.iv.103). We'll come to you after 
hunting. Arv. Brother, stay here (ibid. IV.ii.2). I learnt it out of women’s 
faces. Pray now, / What colour are your eyebrows? (WT I1.i.12). It is as 
bitter / Upon thy tongue as in my thought. Now, gdod now, / Say so but 
seldom (ibid. V.i.18-20). Will be my knell.—Go play, boy, play.—There have 
been / (Or I am much deceiv’d) cuckolds ere now (ibid. L.ii.190-91). From 
him that has most cause to grieve it shduld be (ibid. IL.i.77). And shall not 


myself /... be kindlier mov’d than thdu art? (Temp. V.i.24). No yellow 
in’t, lest she suspect, as hé does (WT IL.iii.106). Thou want’st a rough pash 
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and the shoots that I have, / To be full like me (ibid. L.ii.128). Interpretation 
should abuse and call this / Your lack of love or bounty (ibid. IV.iv.363). The 
very thought of my revenges that way / Recoil upon me (ibid. IL.iii.19-20), 
Follow us to the court. Thou churl, for this time, / Though full of our dis- 
pleasure, yet we free thee (ibid. IV.iv.443—44). There shall not at your father’s 
house these séven years / Be born another such (ibid. IV.iv.588-89). 


In all these instances, save perhaps the last one, the stress falls 
easily on the penultimate. Besides, if in the last example seven is read 
as a disyllable, as it well may be, the line becomes a hexameter, 
leaving us without any exceptions whatsoever. It looks indeed as if 
Shakespeare had been careful to keep his monosyllables from ob- 
structing the free progress of his blank verse. 

Much the same impression is created by his endings in HVIII(S) 
and TNK(S). The lighter monosyllables fall within the same types 
as in the romances.* The heavier ones are very few, and a skilful 
handling of sentence stress precludes any metrical awkwardness. I 
quote the evidence:’ 


HVIII(S): How he determines further. Aber. As the Dike said, / The 
will of heaven be done (I.i.214-15). Now all my joy / Trace the conjunction! 
Suf. My amen to’t! Nor. All men’s! (III.ii.44-45). 

TNK(S): Excess and overflow of power, an’t might be (Liii.4). Your ire 
is more than mortal; so your hélp be! (V.i.14). You have sold them too too 
cheap. 1. Knight. What ending could be / Of more content? (V.iv.15-16). To 
such a favourite’s glass? What canon is there / That does command my rapier 
from my hip (L.ii.55-56). 


The second example for HVIIJ shows an especially deft method 
of emphasizing the penultimate in the second line. The stress on all, 
while perfectly logical, and probably sufficient in itself, is strengthened 
by the less logical but clearly felt connection with the same word in 
the previous line: “all my joy’”—“‘All men’s.” The repetition makes 


* Except for one ending in TNK(S): “The cr} is” (V.ii.92). Apart from the in- 
stances quoted above, HVIII(S) has: (1) personal pronouns; (2) not; (3) some preposi- 
tions: on (1.i.205), at (1.11.86), to (V.i.143), to’t (I1.iv.169), with (V.i.20); (4) sir (IL.iv.18). 
TNK(S) has (1) and (2), as well as: (3) two cases of the preposition on (L.iii.77, V.iii.46); 
(4) sir (V.i33); (S) the pronominal one (1.i.27, Liii.75); (6) the adverb so (V.iv.33); 
(7) és (V.iii.92). 

7I find one line in TNK(S) that might perhaps be interpreted as having a but 
weakly motivated stress on the penultimate in a feminine ending with an extra mono- 
syllable: “And to be married shortly. Pal. By my short life” (V.iv.28). This line is, 
however, much more conveniently read with an internal extrametrical syllable and a 
masculine ending. Cf. in the same scene: “Than I can quite or speak it. All Knights. 
Commend us to her” (35); “The surge that next approaches. He much desires” (84). 
The syllable before the pause—occurring in exactly the same place in all three exam- 
ples—is obviously intended to be extrametrical. 
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us place an especially strong emphasis on the word at its second 
appearance. 

This fluent ease contrasts markedly with much that we find in 
the F sections. Since the Fletcherian origin of TN K(F) is not doubted, 
I shall concentrate on HVJJII(F). In the latter, the proportion of 
heavily weighted extra monosyllables is high. The normal sentence 
stress and the metrical stress tend to clash. Doubts as to the writer’s 
metrical intentions are apt to arise in quite a number of instances, 
unless we view these in the light of Fletcher’s peculiar treatment of 
extra monosyllables, with which they exactly agree. The examples 
with a distinct tension between speech stress and meter fall into 
clearly definable categories, all occurring in Fletcher:*® 


Adjective+-noun. Go, give ’em welcome; you can speak the Frénch tongue 
(AH VIII L.iv.57). Nor build their evils on the graves of gréat men (ibid. IT.i.67). 

And let them all alone. Is’t not a wise course? (TNK IV.i.127). And 
quickly, Sirrah, lest I crack your Frénch Crown (Mons. Th. L.ii, p. 99). Who, 
to my more affliction, dyed a pdor man (ibid. V.viii, p. 171). Against her I 
shall never; the condémn’d man (Vail. IL.iii, p. 24). 


There is no adequate logical motivation for the strong emphasis 
on the adjective in these examples.* The purely phonetic trick of 
increasing this emphasis by making the adjective alliterate with a 
stressed word earlier in the line (graves—great) is characteristic of 
Fletcher: 


* The Fietcherian parallels are primarily from TNK(F), Bonduca, Valentinian, 
and Monsieur Thomas. However, in some instances I have drawn also upon some other 
almost certainly purely Fletcherian plays: The Womans Prize (dated as early as c. 1605 
by Chambers, and in any case, never considered to be later than HVIII or TNK); 
The Triumph of Death and The Triumph of Time (of uncertain date but often placed 
around 1610); Wit without Money (c. 1614, i.e., shortly after HVIJI and TNK); and 
two plays apparently belonging to the beginning of Fletcher’s next period but still 
falling within the same decade: The Mad Lover and The Loyal Subject. Since there is no 
line numeration in the Cambridge Beaumont and Fletcher, I indicate only act, scene, 
and page. The volume numbers are given here: Vol. m for The Mad Lover and The 
Loyal Subject; Vol. tv for Valentinian and Monsieur Thomas; Vol. vi for Bonduca; 
Vol. vir for The Womans Prize; Vol. x for The Triumph of Death and The Triumph 
of Time. Wit Without Money had to be quoted from R. B. McKerrow’s edition in the 
Variorum Beaumont and Fletcher (London 1905, Vol. 1m), where the verse form is 
restored. 

* This type, however, occurs also with a clearly marked logical stress on the adjec- 
tive: “I know it; / But ’tis so lately alter’d that the dld name / Is fresh about me” 
(HVIIT IV.i.98). Compare: “Such a sweet heart must serve your turn: your dld 
love / Releases ye of all your tyes; disclaims ye” (Mons. Th. IL.ii, p. 110); “And by 
my truly Mistress. Dor. Take your dwn course, / For I see all perswasion’s lost upon 
ye” (ibid., p. 110). Logical and alliterative emphasis are combined in: “To fool is 
nothing, / As fooling has been; but to fool the fair way, / The new way...” (Mad 
Lover L.i, p. 11). 
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Forty, and somewhat fulsome is a fine dish (Mons. Th. L.i, p. 95). You 
come not empty? Liv. No, here’s Cakes, and céld meat (Womans Prize IL.ii, 
p. 29). That’s an ill sign. 2. Watch. He draws on; he’s a déad man (ibid. III.v, 
p. 56). Come thither: ’tis for those the gods love, gsod men (Bond. IV.ii, p. 
127). 

Genilive+-noun. And lift my soul to heaven. Lead on, a Géd’s name! 
(AVIII I1Li.78). These articles, my lord, are in the King’s hand (ibid. 
IIL.ii.299). 


The heavy stress on the genitive is not uncommon in Fletcher, 
e.g.: . 
This only, and no more: thou art mine aunt’s son (TV K III.vi.94). Which 
is far baser. Hanging? ’tis a dégs death (Bond. IV.iii, p. 134). 

Numeral+-noun. Or I'll find / A Marshalsea shall hold ye play these twé 
months (H VIII V.iv.89-90). 


Such stressing of the numeral in phrases defining time is common 
in Fletcher’s feminine endings. Bonduca has the same expression: 
“And that’s all one. Not drunk nor slept these two months” (L.ii, p. 89). 
This type, as has been shown, possibly occurs also in Shakespeare. 


Monosyllabic past participle used as extra monosyllable. Spirits of peace, 
where are ye? Are ye All gone? (HVJJI IV.ii.83). 


One would hesitate to regard “all gone” as a feminine ending were 


it not for Fletcher’s parallel usage. Compare, e.g.: 


Nothing could stave him off: he has heard your fléod’s gone (Triumph of 
Time, p. 358). Thou must needs, Mail, for ’tis a pricking age grown (Mons. 
Th. V.i, p. 160). Ye everlasting powers, I am yours: The work’s done (Bond. 
IV.iv, p. 136). 

“Once more.”” A good digestion to you all! and énce more (AVIII 
Liv.62). 

I wonder men can live: Canst thou speak dnce more (Val. IV.iv, p. 70). 
Is but the sharpness of the weather: hark ye énce more (Mons. Th. V.ii, 
p. 161). And bear your self, I do beseech ye, édnce more (Womans Prize 
IV.iv, p. 76). 

Verb+-“most.”’ Fell by our servants, by those men we lév’d most (A VIII 
IT.i.122). 

Ye have levell’d with that precious life I love most (Val. IIL.iii, p. 48). 
And, when I have done that, laugh at that you léve most (Wit Without Money 
IV.iv.52). And oftentimes the death of those we léve most (Mad Lover I1.i, 
p. 23). 

Verb+none. I had thought I had had men of some understanding / And 
wisdom of my Council; but I find none (A VIII V.iii.135-6). 

Show me no signs of sorrow, I desérve none (Val. IV.iv, p. 64). No pity 
shall find us. Licit. Our lives desérve none (ibid. V.ii, p. 80). They are so im- 
pudent they will recéive none (Wit Without Money IV.iv.70). 
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In these examples, the penultimate has to be somewhat over- 
emphasized to counterbalance the accented extra monosyllable: the 
rhythm is dictated by the meter rather than the meaning in a manner 
not found in the Shakespearean evidence except perhaps in the com- 
bination of numeral with noun. A slight, and sometimes more than 
only a slight, wrench is needed to fit the ending to the meter. The 
minute correspondences between HVJJII(F) and Fletcher are note- 
worthy. 

Another type of expression often weighting the final syllable of a 
feminine ending in HVIII(F), TNK(F), and Fletcher generally, is a 
vocative noun. Shakespeare, as has been pointed out, uses only one 
vocative in his late plays—a light one, sir. In HVIII(F) we find this 
expression as well as some much heavier ones. The favorite among 
the latter is lord, lords: “You do wéll, lord” (I.iv.87); ‘Can you think, 
lords” (III.i.83); “not wéll, lords” (III.i.133); “agréed, lords” 
(V.iii.91) ; “Stand ip, lord” (V.v.10); “Lead the way, lords” (V.v.73). 
We find it in Fletcher’s feminine endings: “what must be done, 
Lords?” (Mad Lover IV.i, p.54); “By your léave Lord” (Loyal Subject 
IL.i, p.105); ‘Are these fair ones ydurs, Lord?” (ibid. IL.iii, p.110). An 
even heavier word—a monosyllabic proper name harsh with plosive 
and unvoiced sibilant—occurs in HVIJJII V.ii.20: ‘‘What’s that, 
Butts?” A close equivalent in weight— in addition to a number of 
instances of such expressions as boys, lads, man— appears in TN K(F): 
“Must die then. Both. Any death thou canst invént, Duke” 
(III.vi.281). Many other parallels can be found in Fletcher, who 
sometimes uses this device to excess, e.g., often in Monsieur Thomas, 
from which I quote a few examples: ‘Planted in my héart, Aunt?” 
(ILiii,p.103); “sit thee ddwn Frank’ (IIL.i,p.127); “I dd Tom” 
(ibid); “thou say’st trie Frank’’ (IIL.i,p.128); “Come, no more of 
that, Doll” (V.i,p.160). 

The extreme point to which HVIII(F) ever goes in emphasizing 
the extra monosyllable is probably reached in IJ.ii.73: “Is this a 
time for temporal affairs? ha?” The strong pause before the final 
exclamation loads the last syllable to an extent rare even in Fletcher. 
In his ‘“‘Conjectural History,” Professor Alexander has no difficulty 
in showing the occasional occurrence of pauses before the extra mono- 
syllable in The Winter’s Tale and The Tempest, but he fails to discover 
anything comparable to this. There is, however, a parallel in TN K(F): 
“Heigh-ho! Pal. For Emily, upon my life! Fool, / Away with this 
strain’d mirth!” (IILiii42-43). Compare also: “Your teeth will 
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bleed extremely. Shall we dance, ho?” (ibid. ITI.v.81); “Shame tread 
upon thy heels; all’s lost, all’s ldst, heark’’ (Bond. III.v, p.123). 
It must be admitted, however, that such extreme instances are not 
easy to find even in Fletcher. 

A less strikingly but still quite noticeably weighted group of extra 
monosyllables consists of the adverbs hence, there, then, too, else, out, 
occurring altogether twelve times. Two of these, hence and then, 
appear once each in my Shakespearean list, and there in my list for 
TNK(S). All except hence, which I have not found at all, are quite 
frequent among Fletcher’s final monosyllables. Particularly foo and 
else are conspicuous, and often tedious, favorites of his. Shakespeare, 
on the contrary, seems to dislike the dragging effect of appending 
them to a stressed word: even inside his pentameter lines it is very 
scarce. I have noted only four such “dangling” medial instances of 
too and none at all of else in his late romantic plays.’° The normal 
position for these expressions in Shakespeare is metrically stressed. 
HVIII(F), on the other hand—like TN K(F), and all of Fletcher’s 
work that I have consulted—decidedly prefers them in unstressed 
positions, whether medially or terminally. I present the evidence for 
HVIII(F) and some for Fletcher, largely from TN K(F), although 
almost any Fletcherian play might have been drawn upon: 


Too. HVIII(F) (terminal): O, very mad, exceeding mad, in léve too 
(I.iv.28). Earl Surrey was sent thither, and in haste too (II.i.43). (Medial): 
Your lordship is a guést too. L. Cham. O, ’tis true (I.III.51). And far enough 
from céurt too. 2. Gent. All the commons (II.i.49). And at the déor too, like a 
post with packets (V.ii.32). Remember your bold life too. Chas. This is too 
much (V.iii.85). 

Fletcher (terminal): And she must see the Duke and she must dance too 
(TNK ILiii.45). I am very cold; and all the stars are dut too (ibid. ITI.iv.1). 
Pray speak him, friend. Pir. I guess he is a prince too (ibid. IV.ii.93). (Medial): 
I have this charge too—Pal. To discharge my life? (ibid. IT.ii.260). I purpose 
is my way too. Sure he cannot (ibid. II.vi.18). Whose pardon is procir’d too; 
and the prisoner (ibid. IV.i.21). Must these men die too? Pir. When he speaks, 
his tongue (ibid. IV.ii.114). 

Else. HVIII(F) (terminal): Pray God he do! He’ll never know himsélf 
else (II.ii.23). Get up o’ th’ rail. I’ll peck you o’er the pales else! (V.iv.94). 
(Medial): We shall be late else; which I would not be (L.iii.65). I will have 
none so néar else. Learn this, brother (II.ii.135). She will be sick else. This 
day no man think (V.v.75). 

Fletcher (terminal): Fit for the honour you have won; ’twere wrdng else 
(TNK II.v.61). To put my breast against! I shall sleep like a tdp else (ibid. 
III.iv.26). Do, very rearly; I must be abrdad else (ibid. IV.i.110). (Medial— 


10 Cf. Cymb. IV.iv.52; WT IL.iii.105; IT1.ii.232; V.i.106 (questionable). 
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no examples in TN K): Pray ye dispatch me... / I shall kill yéu else. Jun. 
Tell me but the cause (Bond. V.iii, p. 153). I'll ticle your young tail else. 
Heng. I defie thee (ibid. IV.ii, p. 129). Bid him be gone, he dies else. Shall 
Rome say (ibid. IV.iii, p. 136). Ye sweat for us in vain else: see him here (ibid. 
iv, p. 142). 


Similar, if perhaps partly somewhat less characteristic, parallels 
between HVJII(F) and Fletcher appear also in the use of the other 
adverbs mentioned, which are dealt with below in a footnote." 

A not unremarkable feature of several of the feminine endings 
with extra monosyllables in HVJJI(F) is the way the same sounds 
are crowded in them, even to the point of becoming impediments to 
enunciation: “Prepdre there” (I1.i.97); “How can man then” 
(IIT.ii.441); “himsélf else” (IL.ii.23); “What's that, Butts?” (V.ii.20). 
I can find nothing of the kind anywhere in Shakespeare’s easily 
flowing endings, whereas equivalents are by no means rare in Fletcher. 
In certain parts of Monsieur Thomas, for example, they are so fre- 
quent as to suggest a definite liking for them. They might, at least in 
places, be a deliberate trick of Fletcher’s serving to underscore his 
feminine endings, on which he seems to be lingering with relish. 
Repeatedly, as in “prepare there,” the last two syllables rhyme, or 
almost rhyme.” This feature is of course not confined to any one play: 


o’ th’ mending hand man? (Mons. Th. IIL.i, p. 127); whose Maiden-head 
the last Mask (ibid. III.i, p. 131); how with hér Sir (ibid. IV.ii, p. 147); Still 
hoping of your pardon. Seb. There needs ndne man (ibid. IV.ii, p. 148); This 
Abbess is her Aunt too. Val. But my friend then (ibid. IV.iii, p. 150); and 
there’s an énd on’t (ibid. IV.vi, p. 155); If I were proud now (Wit Without 
Money II1.i.135); wouldst not thdu now (Bond. V.ii, p. 151); Think an hour 
more (ibid. IIL.ii, p. 115); I’ll go a birding yet, and some shall smédrt for’t 
(Womans Prize IIl.v, p. 57); This the trim course of life; were not ye bérn 


There: HVIII 11.i.97, V.iitiA. Then: HVIIT 11.ii.125, U1.ii.251, 441, Liv.84. 
Out: HVIII V.iv.88. Hence: HV III I11.i.90. Note V.iii.4: “Gard. Has he had knowledge 
of it? Crom. Yes. Nor. Who waits there?” Compare: “Without the people dare draw 
blood; who waits there?” (Val. IV.i, p. 57); “Must I be scratch’d I know not how? 
Who waits there?” (Wit Without Money V.i.83). The scansion of HV III IV.iv.88 (“Go 
break among the press and find a way out”) with a feminine ending seems to find sup- 
port from Fletcherian parallels: “And am afire till I have found his héart out” (Tri- 
um ph of Death p. 351); “Loopholes I’ll make enough to let thy life out” (ibid., p. 351); 
“Yet may be warm, and keep the biting wind out” (Val. ITL.ii, p. 47). 

2 The spondaic effect so often noticeable in Fletcher’s terminal combinations of 
monosyllables is thus enhanced. Shakespeare’s endings do not entirely avoid repetitions 
of the same vowels, but the repeated vowels are very seldom long and, as far as I am 
aware, never diphthongs. The consonants in the final monosyllables are carefully 
varied. Even alliteration in feminine endings is quite scarce (cf. WT V.iii.79: “Let no 
man mock me”—a very easily pronounceable combination). Everything indicates a 
desire for ease and unobtrusiveness at the important final point of the line. 
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Bawds (Val. IIL.ii, p. 47); And when ye neither drink nor sleep, ye wénch much 
(ébid. L.iii, p. 14); I’le act no more. Sire. ’Tis but to shew man. Fool. Thén man 
(Mad Lover I1.i, p. 28); Are these fair ones ydurs, Lord (Loyal Subject IL.iii, 
p. 110); I swear by Heaven he is a barbarous Traitor stirs first (ibid. IV.vi, 
p. 154). 


The evidence as to the use of heavy extra monosyllables in 
HVIII(F) thus shows an abundance of characteristic parallels with 
Fletcher, presenting a total picture strikingly different from that 
facing us in Shakespeare. As in Fletcher generally, however, these 
heavy types of course do not predominate: they only form a dense 
sprinkling strongly affecting the general impression but still very far 
from outnumbering the much more frequent lighter forms. Besides, 
even when using heavy monosyllables, Fletcher often knows very well 
how to ease the weight on them by a skilful application of sentence 
stress, although in some of his work he almost equally often risks a 
clash between metrical stress and logical emphasis. He is, however, 
less versatile than Shakespeare in his methods: one often catches him 
repeating himself in his choice of devices for emphasizing the penul- 
timate, and even the same phrases are not infrequently found to be 
used again and again in the identical sentence patterns. Some of his 
repetitive patterns occur in HVIII(F): 

Would all other women / Could speak this with as free a soul as I do 
(AVIIT II1.i.31-32). A man that more detests, more stirs against... / De- 
facers of a public peace than I do (ibid. V.iii.39-41). 

A hundred black-ey’d maids that love as I do (TNK IV.i.72). And as I 
do it, bless me; die as I do (Val. IV.iv, p. 69). And all you great ones, that 
have faln as I do (ibid. IV.iv, p. 71). 

At chamber door? and one as great as you are? (H VIII V.iii.140). 

If ever Fathers, and not such as yéu are (Val. Lii, p. 6). None, but new 
men expected, such as ydu are (Mons. Th. L.i, p. 95). Why should not women 
be as free as wé are? (Val. III.i, p. 35). 

All princely graces / That mould up such a mighty piece as this is 
(HVIII V.v.27). Who from the sacred ashes of her honour / Shall starlike 
rise, as great in fame as shé was (ibid. V.v.46—47). 

To play a game with judgement? such as shé is (Val. IIL.i, p. 35). That 
was as loyal, and as straight as hé is (ibid. IV.i, p. 57). 


In his late romances, Shakespeare has altogether three similar 
instances with a heavily stressed personal pronoun in the penultimate 
—but no more than three: “that I have” (WT L.ii.128); “as hé does” 
(ibid. IT. iii. 106) ; “as thdu art” (Temp. V.i. 24). Fletcher, on the other 
hand, loves to emphasize (and over-emphasize) the personal pronouns 
in his endings. In this respect, HVIII(F) agrees with his practice. 
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Besides, the number of literal, or nearly literal, coincidences with 
Fletcher within the narrow limits of this category is notable. There 
are no parallel cases in HVIII(S) or TNK(S). 

Finally, attention should be called to a peculiarity in the grouping 
of extra monosyllables common in HV JII(F) and Fletcher—including 
TNK(F)—but rare in Shakespeare. Fletcher is obviously—often 
only too obviously—fond of repeating the same final monosyllables 
in close succession, often in lengthy series: a tendency which is one 
of many manifestations of his passion for parallelism. Shakespeare, 
on the other hand, as usual, prefers variety. On the few occasions on 
which he somewhat crowds his extra monosyllables, he tends to avoid 
repetition. Even groups of two identical monosyllables separated by 
no more than four or five lines are rare. I have noted seven instances 
in Cymbeline, nine in The Winter’s Tale, and six in The Tempest." 
Caliban’s speeches have one group of three and one of four.’* This 
may be a deliberate exercise of stylistic monotony intended to bring 
out the primitive, undifferentiated nature of Caliban. Neither 
HVIII(S) nor TNK(S) has any passages of this kind. Pairs of identi- 
cal monosyllables occur three times in HVJII(S) and twice in 
TNK(S).“ In HVIII(F), on the contrary, there are fifteen groups of 
two, seven of three, one of four, and one of six.® The Fletcherian ring, 
though not at its most strident, seems quite apparent, especially in 
III.i, which has: saw ’em (35), against ’em (36); o’ertake ye (96), 
upon ye (99), fear ye (104), warn’d ye (109), upon ye (111), upon ye 
(114); have me (115), hates me (118); obey’d him (130), to him (131), 
content him (132). Cranmer’s speech in the final scene has: about her 
(18), with her (23); nurse her (29), bless her (31), with her (33), about 
her (37); see her (58), mourn her (63). The refrain-like effect is un- 
mistakable. 

Let us sum up. The evidence, viewed in its totality, adds another 
link to that long chain of arguments, metrical and non-metrical, sup- 
porting the traditional assumption of a collaboration between Shake- 

18 Cymb. 1.iii.26, 30; IV.ii.9.11; IV.iv.1, 2; 5, 8; V.v.20, 21; 291, 292; 414, 418. 
WT L.ii.85, 87; 214, 216; IT.i.18, 22; 135, 136; IL.iii.174, 176; IV.iv.169, 170; 468, 473; 
579, 582; V.iii31, 36. Temp. Lii.41S, 417; IL.i.268, 272; IILi.29, 30; IIL.ii.100, 104; 
IIL.iii.106, 109; V.i.124, 127. 

4 Temp. I1.ii.3, 8, 9, 15; TIT.ii.95, 96, 102. 

% AVITT 1.i.102, 103; IL.iii.103, 107; II1.ii.161, 165. TNK 1Li.119, 122; 222, 224. 

1 HVIIT I1.i.65, 68; 133, 136; IL.ii.55, 58, 61; 110, 113; 129, 130; IILi.35, 36; 96, 
99, 104, 109, 111, 114; 115, 118; 130, 131, 132; IIL.ii.335, 336; 378, 380; 415, 417; 
IV.ii.31, 31; 57, 59, 64; 147, 150; 170, 172; V.ii.12, 14, 16; V.iii.50, 53, 58; 153, 157, 158; 
165, 168, 169; V.v.18, 23; 29, 31, 33, 37; 58, 63. 
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speare and Fletcher in HVJII, and probably also in TN K. There are 
definite contrasts of technique illustrated not only by the statistical] 
data but by our analysis of minute technical points, and these con- 
trasts all speak in favor of the traditional theory. They correspond 
with one’s general impression of Shakespeare’s and Fletcher’s art. 
Shakespeare’s extra monosyllables are varied, usually light, and, 
when heavier, then at least easy to fit naturally and smoothly into 
their metrical context; their retarding effect is slight. Fletcher’s 
monosyllables often create an effect of topheaviness; the endings 
appear artificially weighted, as though conceived according to a 
monotonous tune in the author’s ear which imposes itself on the verse 
and not infrequently distorts the normal speech rhythm: the writer 
seems to be lingering on them, and they tend considerably to slow up 
the verse. It might, in theory, be possible to assume that a sharp 
break in Shakespeare’s versification had occurred between The 
Tempest and HVIII, since we know that a similar change had taken 
place at the beginning of his fourth period. Even so, we could hardly 
help being puzzled at the fact that this final break, if it happened, 
brought Shakespeare so close to Fletcher; above all, we should find it 
difficult to see why Shakespeare should have begun to imitate the 
more awkward features of Fletcher’s manner; nor would it be under- 
standable why he adopted Fletcher’s methods of treating his extra 
monosyllables in precisely those parts of his play which have been 
proved to resemble Fletcher in a great many other ways, whereas 
the rest of the play remained immune to Fletcher’s influence. These 
coincidences seem altogether too numerous and too close. They 
become even more surprising as we consider that the same contrast 
is clearly discernible in TN K, again very much along the traditional 
line of division between Shakespearean and Fletcherian work. This 
would, however, be quite natural if these two plays, known to have 
been written in the same period, probably the same year, were the 
work of the same two writers. Admittedly, the difference between 
the “Shakespearean” and the “Fletcherian” portions is not equally 
pronounced at all points, nor in all parts of the two groups. But this 
is true of both plays. Even such portions of TN K which nobody has 
hesitated to attribute to two different hands, occasionally reveal but 
little divergence in regard to certain metrical features. This is indeed 
as one would expect it to be: no author, not even Fletcher with his 
persistent mannerisms, is always uniformly at his most typical. It has 
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been suggested, e.g., by Baldwin Maxwell’ and Sir E. K. Chambers,'* 
that his work in HV JJ J—if it is conceded to be his—shows some ton- 
ing down of his habitual style. This, I think, is true also of his handling 
of extra monosyllables: the technique is Fletcherian, but seldom in 
an extreme form. It is, on the other hand, sufficiently like Fletcher 
to compel one to assume him considerably, and rather inexplicably, 
to have influenced Shakespeare in parts of the play if the latter is to 
be regarded as its sole author. Is it not at least equally plausible to 
conjecture, along with Chambers,'* some measure of influence in the 
opposite direction? May not that influence have been sufficient to 
cause Fletcher somewhat to restrain his extreme tendencies while at 
work on HVIII?*° There was, after all, no writer in that period with 
whom collaboration could have been more stimulating or who would 
have been likelier to produce that kind of effect on his collaborator 
than Shakespeare. 
University of Florida ANTS ORAS 


17 “Fletcher and Henry VIII,” Manly Anniversary Studies (Chicago, 1923), pp. 
104 ff. 

18 Chambers, 1, p. 147. 19 Ut sup. 

20 Tt has, I think, too often been taken for granted that Fletcher was incapable of 
exercising such restraint. Yet there are indications of his ability to curb himself stylis- 
tically and metrically when the occasion seemed to demand it. Hardly anything in 
HVIII(F) is in the lightest, or most realistic, vein of Fletcher, which in his unques- 
tioned work often seems to have the greatest number, as well as the most daring exam- 
ples, of extra monosyllables, whereas in his more serious and formal scenes and speeches 
the opposite trend is occasionally noticeable. He seems to have been aware of the 
grotesque nature of some of his endings, which would suit comic effects. For formal 
scenes with few, and generally lighter, extra monosyllables see, e.g., Bonduca I1.i 
(20.5%), III.i (17.8%), V.i (14.8%); the entire last act of V alentinian with the exception 
of one light genre scene (V.v: 45.5%); and TNK IV.ii (22.8%). For grotesque comedy 
(or melodrama) with numerous, and boldly applied, extra monosyllables, see nearly all 
of Monsieur Thomas and much of TNK(F). However, these tendencies are far from 
consistent. The last scene of Bonduca—one of the most moving parts of the play with 
no touch of comedy or the grotesque about it—has a particularly high percentage 
(45.0%). The figures for The Triumph of Time and The Triumph of Death—both in 
Fletcher’s serious vein—are 34.3% and 36.9%, respectively. 

















THE TEXT OF THE SECOND EDITION OF 
MILTON’S EIKONOKLASTES 


MR. D. S. ROBERTSON’S two-part article, “A Copy of Milton’s ‘Eikono- 
klastes,’ ” in TLS, June 15 and 22, 1951, contains matter of interest 
to Milton scholars. I propose to discuss two points made in the second 
part of the article. First, Mr. Robertson is, of course, right in his in- 
sistence that future editors of Eikonoklastes should admit to their 
texts contemporary pen-and-ink corrections. Secondly, however, I 
find myself in disagreement with Mr. Robertson’s extraordinary 
statement that Mr. William Haller’s edition of Eikonoklastes in the 
Columbia Milton (V, 1932) is, “except for its retention of Milton’s 
spelling, notably inferior to the fextus recepius [the Bohn edition] 
which it has driven into the shade.” 


I 


First I shall take up the matter of the contemporary pen-and-ink 
corrections. I have examined twelve copies of the second edition of 
Eikonoklastes—two of them original and ten, microfilm. I have not 
seen the Carbery, Grenville, and Christ’s College copies, three of the 
seven copies which Mr. Robertson has examined; but I have used 
eight copies which Mr. Robertson has not seen. The twelve copies 
available to me include two original copies of the second edition in 
the University of Illinois Library (I1 and 12) and microfilm copies 
from Yale (Y); Harvard (M); Princeton (J); the New York Public 
Library (N); Folger (F); Bibliothéque Nationale (P); the Bodleian 
(O); the British Museum (L2); University Library, Cambridge 
(U); and Emmanuel College, Cambridge (E). I have used Mr. 
Robertson’s symbols to identify the four last-named copies, and I shall 
also retain his symbols to indicate the University of Illinois copies 
of John Durie’s French translation, 1652 (D); Richard Baron’s quarto 
edition, 1756 (B); and Mr. William Haller’s Columbia edition, v, 1932 
(H). Iam indebted to Mr. H. C. Rice Jr., Princeton, and to Mr. W. A. 
Jackson, Harvard, who kindly checked for me the color of the ink (not 
ascertainable in microfilm copies) in penned corrections found only 
in the Princeton and Harvard copies. 

In addition to the pen-and-ink corrections noted by Mr. Robert- 
son, I have found fifteen others: 

(1) Title-page, second line of the Sallust quotation. The long “‘s”’ 
in “superbiam” is printed faintly in all the copies I have examined. 
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There is a penned long “‘s” inserted in I2, where the long 
ently failed to print even faintly. 

(2) Preface, sig. A 2 [r], 1. 12. All copies except Y and O mistakenly 
print ‘‘Fovourers” for “Favourers.” In J the first ‘‘o” is corrected by 
pen to “a.” H follows the correct printing of the Yale copy. 

(3) Preface, sig. [A 3 r], 1. 21. Penned mark to indicate correction 
of “such of” to “of such” in C. B and D follow the correction. H fol- 
lows the uncorrected Yale copy. 

(4) Ch. II, p. 19, 1. 21. Comma inserted by pen immediately 
after the deleted question mark in I1, F, N, M, P, and E. B and D 
(like the first edition) print comma. H follows the uncorrected Yale 
copy, using a question mark and no comma. 

(5) Ch. V, p. 43, 1. 1. Comma (which seems to me superfluous) 
inserted by pen after “necessary” in I, and F. D and B follow pen. 
H follows unmarked Yale copy. 

(6) Ch. V, p. 43, 1. 1. Superfluous comma after “that” struck out 
by pen in Ii, 12, Y, F, J, N, M, U, P, and E. D keeps comma. B 
follows pen, as does H, with a note of the change. 

(7) Ch. VIII, p. 66, 1. 26. In copy N occur two changes: a printed 
comma is inserted after “danger,” and the printed comma after “had” 
is struck out by pen. B prints both commas. D’s French has changed 
the arrangement of the words. H follows the uncorrected Yale copy, 
ignoring the penned correction in N. 

(8) Ch. IX, p. 82, |. 28. Pen-and-ink tilde over the second “a”’ in 
“Malignacy” in I2, Y, F (‘‘n,” instead of tilde, inserted by pen), 
L2, U, and E. B corrects the spelling, as does H, with a note of the 


correction. 


(9) Ch. XV, p. 136, 1. 14. Comma after “way” struck out by pen 
in Ii, 12, Y, F, J, N, M, U, P, and E. (The comma does not occur in 
the first edition). B follows pen. D keeps comma, as does H. 

_ (10) Ch. XTX, p. 166, 1. 33. The 
by pen in I1, 12, Y, F, J, N, M, L2, U,and E. P has printing corrected 
to “condition” (like the first edition). D and B use the singular. H 
ignores pen, using the plural ‘“‘conditions.” 

(11) Ch. XXI, p. 173, 1. 26. Extra “1” inserted by pen in “soli- 
cited” in Ii, F, and U. B follows pen. H follows uncorrected Y and 
N. (In this and the following change, the corrections may be following 
the spelling of the first edition printing of “sollicited” and “sol- 


liciting.”) 
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in “‘conditions”’ is struck out 


(12) Ch. XXI, p. 173, 1. 27. Extra “1” inserted by pen in “soli- 
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citing” in 11, F, and U. B follows pen. H follows uncorrected Y and N. 

(13) Ch. XXYV, p. 188, 1. 1. The “‘y” is changed by pen to “i” in 
“Symon” in accordance with the first edition in I1, F, U, and E. D 
and B follow pen. H follows uncorrected Y and N. 

(14) Ch. XXVII, p. 208, 1. 24. Second “t” in “repentatnce” 
struck out by pen in I1, F (second “n,” instead of “t,’’ mistakenly 
deleted), U, and E. B and D are correct. H prints ‘“‘repentance” and 
notes the correction. 

(15) Ch. XXVIII, p. 226, 1. 12. Penned change of “‘not’”’ to “‘nor” 
in Ii, 12, F, J, N, M, U, and E. D and B follow pen. H follows un- 
corrected Y. 

I have found all but five of the pen-and-ink corrections listed by 
Mr. Robertson in one or more of the twelve copies of the second 
edition of Eikonoklastes which I have examined. The five places where 
my findings differ from Mr. Robertson’s are the following: 

(1) Ch. VII, p. 64, 1. 18. None of my copies has the “to” in 
“befall’n to” deleted by pen (or printing). 

(2) Ch. X, p. 89, 1. 32. None of my copies has a penned correction 
of a period to a question mark after “‘himself.”’ 

(3) Ch. XII, p. 120, 1. 26. None of my copies has a change of “‘is” 
to “are” in “‘Magistracy and War is not.” 

(4) Ch. XIII, p. 128, 1. 33. As Mr. Robertson has noted, O has 
correctly printed “furious inroad of.’ The printing is also correct in 
12, but not in any of my other copies. There are no contemporary 
pen-and-ink corrections of the scrambled ‘“‘rfiousfu inroad o” in any 
of my copies, including E, which Mr. Robertson says has been cor- 
rected by pen. 

(5) Ch. XXVII, p. 211, 1. 16. There is no pen-and-ink correction 
of “‘hypocriticall’”’ to “hypocritical” in any of my copies. There ap- 
pears to be a slight smear of printer’s ink in I2. Perhaps Mr. Robertson 
has mistaken a smear for a penned correction in his Carbery copy. 

Mr. Robertson’s discussion of pen-and-ink corrections calls for one 
word of caution. Mr. Robertson implies that the pen-and-ink correc- 
tions were made under Milton’s personal supervision. I fail to see the 
evidence for such an assumption. As numerous studies have pointed 
out (for example, Mr. Percy Simpson’s Proof-Reading in the Sixteenth, 
Sevenieenth, and Eighteenth Centuries, 1935, pp. 122, 178, 180, 187-88, 
and 199), it was not unusual for the early printer or someone in his 
employ to make penned corrections on the pulled sheets in the print 
shop in the routine procedure of proof-reading. Why then is the pen- 
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and-ink alteration of “overspread”’ to “overspredd” in Ch. X, p. 89, 
|. 14, ‘‘a striking example of Milton’s interest in spelling”? The spelling 
“overspread,” not “overspredd,” is the one found elsewhere in 
Milton’s tracts. And is the penned change of “an hireling Army” to 
“a hireling Army” in Ch. XXII, p. 178, 1. 20, really a “proof of Mil- 
ton’s care for spelling and pronunciation”? In each of these examples, 
as Mr. Robertson himself has pointed out, the pen-and-ink correction 
gives the reading of the first edition of Eikonoklastes. It seems to me 
far more likely that the printer’s employee making the penned cor- 
rections occasionally changed a spelling in the second edition to make 
it conform to the spelling of the printer’s copy, which was, in all 
probability, the first edition, with alterations and insertions by 
Milton. 

Like Mr. Robertson, I am puzzled by the absence of penned cor- 
rections in O, the Bodleian copy. It is the only unmarked copy among 
the fifteen copies of the second edition examined by either Mr. 
Robertson or me. All nine University of Illinois original copies of the 
first edition of Eikonoklasies also have a number of pen-and-ink cor- 
rections. However, one well preserved Illinois first edition (known as 
the Scribner), with gilt edges and morocco binding by Riviere, has 
had its pages carefully washed so that the penned corrections are 
almost completely obliterated. Could the apparently unmarked 
Bodleian copy of the second edition have suffered a similar fate? It 
is impossible to tell from a microfilm copy. 

I should like to hazard another guess concerning an additional 
point raised by Mr. Robertson. He notes the inscription in the Gren- 
ville copy in the British Museum as “G. Duzy 1650” above “‘Ex dono 
authoris” and, without presenting his evidence, considers Mr. J. M. 
French’s identification of the recipient with John Durie (ELH, tv, 
1937, p. 311) “impossible.” I have not seen even a microfilm reproduc- 
tion of the Grenville copy, but I am tempted to ask the question, 
Could the recipient of this book have been Giles Dury, a minor jour- 
nalist, mentioned by David Masson, v, p. 672, and vi, pp. 202 and 
324-25? 

II 

In order to compare the Bohn and the Columbia editions of 
Eikonoklastes, it is necessary to review briefly the highlights of the 
printing history of the book. The first edition appeared in 1649, 
printed by Matthew Simmons. It was reprinted several times, the 
last and by far the most reliable text being John Mitford’s in The 
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Works of John Milton in Prose and Verse, 1851. (Mitford admitted to 
his text approximately half of the pen-and-ink corrections I have 
found in the nine Universitiy of Illinois original copies of the first 
edition.) 

However, it is the second, not the first, edition which concerns 
this study; and the second edition has had a much more complicated 
textual history than the first. The second edition was first published 
in 1650. On the title-page of most copies of the second edition appears 
“Printed by T. N. and are to be sold by Tho. Brewster and G. Moule 
at the three Bibles in Pauls Church-Yard near the West-end, 1650.” 
Certain copies of the second edition (for example, those at the 
Bodleian and Folger libraries) have had the last few lines of the title- 
page re-set. These lines read “Printed by Thomas Newcomb in 
Thamestreet over against Baynards-Castle MDCL.” Mr, Donald 
Wing in his Short-Tiile Catalogue lists the copies with the first of 
these, or usual, title-pages as M 2113, those with the second, or un- 
usual, title-pages as M 2114. Both are second editions, the only 
difference between them occurring at the bottom of the title-page. 

As Mr. Robertson points out, the second edition was not printed 
again in English until 1756, when Richard Baron brought it to the 
press. Baron, an eighteenth-century Milton idolater, was overjoyed 
to be able to present to his readers the text of the second edition 
“with many large and curious additions” by his favorite author. 
Baron changed the italics which Milton used for his quotations from 
Eikon Basilike to quotation marks, a practice followed in all later 
reprints of the second edition until the Columbia, and proudly re- 
served his own italics for Milton’s “large and curious additions.” 
But how to indicate changes where Milton had not added anything, 
but had merely struck out one word or phrase and had substituted 
another? Baron’s solution was, to say the least, unusual. He printed 
the reading of the first edition in this, his avowed reprint of the second 
edition, and gave the variant reading of the second edition in foot- 
notes. For example, in the passage about Pamela’s prayer in Chapter 
I, Baron printed “a heathen woman praying toa heathen god” with 
the footnote “The second edition for woman, has fiction.” He made 
no other notable changes from the second edition, merely modernizing 
the spelling and making a few changes in the punctuation (including 
the insertion of a number of parentheses) and at least two in para- 
graphing. Baron did, however, make a few errors (for example, the 
careless omission of an “‘and”’ in the second paragraph of the Preface), 
which have been perpetuated by all nineteenth-century editors. 
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After Baron’s death there appeared in 1770 an octavo reprint of 
Baron’s 1756 quarto Eikonoklasies. Later editors have not used this 
1770 edition, since none of their texts reproduce any of its differences 
from the 1756 edition (for example, “or” on p. 2, 1. 2, for “nor,” 
“ynadvisably” on p. 3, 1. 20, for “unadvisedly,” and a few changes 
in spelling and punctuation). The two Baron editions of Eikonoklastes 
were the last separate reprints, all later issues appearing in selected 
or collected works of Milton. 

The next Eikonoklastes relevant to this study was that published 
in Charles Symmons’ Milton’s Prose Works, which appeared in 1806. 
Symmons used for his text Baron’s 1756 quarto and reprinted Baron’s 
preface and notes. Symmons did not reproduce the italics which 
Baron used to indicate the sections which Milton added in the 
second edition. 

Symmons’ Eikonoklastes was the text used by Robert Fletcher in 
his 1833 edition of Milton’s Prose Works. Following Symmons, 
Fletcher reprinted Baron’s preface and notes and ignored Baron’s 
italics. It is obvious that Fletcher’s text was not Baron’s, but Sym- 
mons’; for Fletcher reproduced Symmons’ changes from Baron (for 
example “wo” for “woe” in two places in the third from the last 
paragraph in Chapter II). 

In 1836 Eikonoklastes was published in J. A. St. John’s Select 
Prose Works of Milton. St. John’s text was based on Fletcher’s edition, 
for it followed Fletcher where Fletcher made minor changes from 
Symmons in punctuation. For example, St. John, following Fletcher 
rather than Symmons, prints no comma between “‘them” and “who” 
on p. 23, 1. ult.; a comma between “remembrance” and “hath” on p. 
32, 1. 17; and no comma after “‘divert”’ on p. 34, |. 2. For the first time 
since Baron’s 1756 quarto Baron’s textual footnotes were omitted. 
Hence, St. John’s text, ostensibly that of the second edition, is a garble 
of both the second and first editions. It includes the additions made in 
the second edition; but, where Milton had changed only a word or 
phrase, St. John, like all his predecessors, printed the wording of the 
first edition; however, unlike his predecessors, he failed to supply 
Baron’s footnotes, which gave the wording of the second edition. 
Thus St. John’s text, as a reproduction of Milton’s second edition, is 
inferior to Baron’s, Symmons’, and Fletcher’s. St. John made other 
changes as well. He altered the paragraphing throughout the entire 
book. In the first part of the book he frequently cut each of Milton’s 
paragraphs into two or three, increasing the number of paragraphs 
in the Preface from six to fourteen, in Ch. I from sixteen to twenty- 
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two, in Ch. II from four to nine, and in Ch. LI from eight to nine. 
In the next two chapters he decreased the number of paragraphs: in 
Ch. IV from twenty-four to nineteen and in Ch. V from twenty to 
eighteen. In Ch. VI, although the total number of paragraphs is the 
same in St. John and in the original second edition—twenty-one— 
St. John again tampered with the text: he made five new paragraph 
divisions but ignored five of the original paragraph divisions. St. 
John’s criterion for paragraphing was evidently moderation in length: 
he lengthened short paragraphs and shortened long paragraphs, 
sometimes even breaking a sentence in two to start a new para- 
graph, as in his fourth paragraph in Ch. IV. The editor made further 
changes in spelling and also added considerable punctuation. 

Eikonoklastes appeared again in 1848 in Bohn’s Standard Library 
of The Prose Works of John Milton, Vol. 1, edited by the same J. A, 
St. John. St. John used as his text his own 1836 edition, which I 
have already described in some detail. This, then, a text at fifth 
remove (for it is based on St. John’s 1836, which is based on Fletcher’s, 
which is based on Symmons’, which is based on Baron’s, which is 
based on Milton’s first and second editions) from its original, the 
second edition, 1650, is the text which, except for spelling, Mr. 
Robertson considers superior to Mr. William Haller’s edition of 
Eikonoklastes in the Columbia Milton. 

Mr. Haller’s Columbia edition of Eikonoklastes is not, of course, 
perfect. Some errors crept into both the text itself and the textual 
notes. As Mr. Robertson points out, a careful editor should admit 
contemporary pen-and-ink corrections to his text. However, Mr. 
Haller did admit eight (one in a note only) of the seventeen penned 
corrections of his copy (Yale) to his text. It is regrettable that Mr. 
Haller did not examine a larger number of copies of the second 
edition or even that he did not give closer attention to the more 
copious penned corrections in the New York Public Library copy, 
which he compared with the Yale copy. But it is unreasonable to 
suggest that the Bonn edition, merely because some additional 
penned corrections adopted by Baron have survived in its text, is 
superior to the Columbia Eikonoklasies, which, with all its faults, is, 
in its attempt to reproduce the original text, unquestionably the 
best reprint which has ever been made of the 1650 (second) edition 
of John Milton’s Eikonoklastes. The Columbia Eikonoklastes is a 
scholarly effort; the Bohn is not. 

SONIA MILLER 
University of Illinois 























H-SCHWUND: A LINGUISTIC IMPASSE 


IN GERMANIC linguistics the most complicated and problematical 
character, both orthographic symbol and phoneme, is the spirant h. 
An examination of the scattered phonological discussions of its various 
aspects reveals much incomplete, inadequate information, with many 
contradictions, There is no thorough study of 4 which treats system- 
atically the many problems A presents in the course of its develop- 
ment from IE & on the one hand and from Gmc. & following the High 
German Consonant Shift on the other. First of all there is the prob- 
lem of orthography and the probable phonetic value of each symbol: 
h, hh, ch, cch, chh, kh, k, c, g, hk, hkh, hch, ckh, heck, he, hec, hech, gh, gch. 
Then there are the other problems: / in gemination; h>g by gram- 
matical change; h>affricate or stop; As/chs>ss; h in combination 
with /; prothesis and metathesis; loss of initial 4 before the consonants 
l, n, r, w; loss of medial (intervocalic and post-consonantal) and final 
h; contraction and compensatory lengthening following the loss of 
h; chronology in the loss of h, geographic direction, and retention in 
modern dialects; probable causes for loss of # and the phonetic princi- 
ple involved. 

Otto Mausser expresses the situation appropriately: ‘Die genauere 
grammatische Umgrenzung des h-Schwundes und des geographischen 
Kontraktionsgebietes ist erst zu finden.” And, “Die ganze Erscheinung 
bedarf auch hinsichtlich ihres Mechanismus noch einer genaueren 
Untersuchung, die sich nicht nur auf Statistiken fiir das Mhd., 
sondern auch auf das Ahd. und die moderne Mda. erstrecken muf.’" 

In this note, however, I shall limit myself to only a few observa- 
tions concerning the problem of loss of h. 

In his somewhat cursory presentation of Gmc. A Prokosch’ writes 
about its loss: ‘In both Low and High German final and intervocalic 
h is consistently preserved in the older sources, but gradually disap- 
peared, first in Bavarian; cf. NHG sehen, sah-[ze: an, za:]’* Prokosch 
does not amplify this statement, nor does he give it support either 
by citing mss. or by referring to some treatise on the subject; indeed, 
he makes the statement as though it were a generally accepted fact. 


1 Otto Mausser, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik (Miinchen, 1933), p. 16. 

2 E. Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar (Philadelphia, 1939), p. 84. 

*It was this statement by Prokosch that prompted Professor Schirokauer to 
suggest an investigation of 4, and I am indebted to Dr. Schirokauer for many valuable 
suggestions. 
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And the implication of his sentence is that the disappearance of h 
represents a change in the direction of South to North. That hk 
should have disappeared from South to North suggests an anomaly, 
for Southern Bavarian is always named as ‘he area where & is pre- 
served in the living dialect, and ordinarily one would not expect the 
innovation to have originated in the same area where it is most ac- 
tively preserved. 

It is needful to point out that loss of 4 represents three practically 
independent stages of development occurring during three different 
chronological periods: initially before consonants 4 was lost “very 
early” —to use the oft repeated expression; medially loss of & is a 
later development, following fairly soon, however, upon the loss of 
initial h; but loss of final h is a development of centuries later—in 
fact it is quite generally assumed that the pronunciation of final h 
prevailed throughout the entire MHG period.‘ 

Of all Gmc. dialects the earliest date for the loss of initial & 
before consonants that I have found is that for Lombardian, which 
Bruckner attributes to the beginning of the seventh century.® 

Adolf Socin® dates the loss of initial 4 ca. 760 for Alemannian and 
the first half of the ninth century for Franconian; he does not mention 
Bavarian. Unfortunately he does not cite mss. in support of these 
dates. 

Wilhelm Braune sees the loss of initial h before consonants earliest 
in Upper German, but he does not attempt to distinguish between 
Alemannian and Bavarian: “In den altesten oberdeutschen quellen 
herrscht schon grofes schwanken ....” For the complete loss of 
initial h he advances the date “‘vom 9. jh. ab.’” A close analysis of the 
information that Braune presents regarding the loss of initial h in 
the dialects, mss. consulted and their dates, leads to no positive 
conclusion. T (830) and O (863-871) for Frankonian, H (beginning 
of 9th C.) for Alemannian, and Musp. (ca. 830, Niederschrift vom 
Ende des Jh.s)* for Bavarian really points to Alemannian as the 
earliest date for the complete loss of initial h. However, he cites Pa 
(Bav., 740) and K (Al., 760) as having w more frequently than hw, 
but Al, hn, hr regularly preserved. For Bavarian he continues: Exhort 


‘Hermann Paul, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik (14th ed.; Halle, 1944), secs. 7 
and 66. 

§ Wilhelm Bruckner, Die Sprache der Langobarden (StraGburg, 1895), p. 162. 

® Adolf Socin, Schrifisprache und Dialekie (Heilbronn, 1888), p. 27. 
7 Wilhelm Braune, Alihochdeutsche Grammatik (6th ed.; Halle, 1944), p. 134. 
* Georg Baesecke, Einfithrung in das Althochdeutsche (Miinchen, 1918), p. 258. 
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(beginning of 9th C.) and Cass (ca. 800) show h lost before w, pre- 
served before /, n, r; and for Alemannian B (beginning of 9th C.) 
only a few of the parts retain Al, hn, hr, hw, others quite regularly 
l, n, r, w, and RB (beginning of 9th C.) h only occasionally.® It is 
true that the earliest date for a sporadic loss of h-, according to 
Braune, is that for Bavarian: 740; but for the development of the 
phenomenon Braune’s evidence, it seems to me, points directly to 
Alemannian as the center of the innovation. 

Baesecke’s evidence tends to lead one to look to Bavarian for the 
origin of the loss of h-; however, he presents a case no more convincing 
than Braune’s. By and large Baesecke mentions the same mss. as 
Braune, but his “impression” differs: above I pointed out that 
Braune cites Pa and K as having w more frequently than hw, but 
Baesecke apparently found no Aw in Pa and K. To describe Pa (Bav., 
ca. 740) as “‘unsicher’” and to cite E (Bav., ca. 790) and M (Bav., 
beginning of 9th C.) as preserving / on the one hand, and on the other 
to name B (AlI., beginning of the 9th C.) as preserving / only in parts 
and K (Al., ca. 760) as having lost # before w is no convincing argu- 
ment for an earlier loss of h- in Bavarian. Baesecke draws the salient 
conclusion that initial k has completely disappeared by 800; yet he 
cites mss. dated after 800 with h- preserved.'® 

J. Schatz approaches the problem most scientifically by presenting 
statistics. For ms. Pa, which has been shown above to present the 
earliest loss of h-, Schatz gives figures: hr appears 35 times, r 2; Al 
47, 1 5 times; hn is preserved 6 times (no loss of h before m); hw 7 
times, w 25."! If the retention of initial 4 was due largely to scribal 
tradition, as Luick, Braune, and others have suggested, why would 
the scribes be most careless with the combination hw and forget more 
often to write # here? Would not this earlier loss of # before w point 
to an actual earlier phonetic loss? Braune, Baesecke, and Brinkmann” 
all recognized and pointed out this earlier loss. Does not this loss in 
German present another strange anomaly in our problem, for English 
retains kw up to NE times" and according to Prokosch“ American 
English to the present. 

® Braune, p. 134. 10 Baesecke, pp. 114-15 

u J. Schatz, Alibairische Grammatik (Gottingen, 1907), pp. 86-87. 

% Hennig Brinkmann, Sprachwandel und Sprachbewegungen in althochdeutscher 
Zeit (Jena, 1931), p. 146. 

3 Karl Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1921), p. 834. 

4 Prokosch, p. 84. 


46 T am of the opinion, however, that 4 before w has also disappeared by and large 
in American pronunciation, and is retained only in “school marm” pronunciation. 
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Hennig Brinkmann, under the subject of ‘“Sprachbewegungen,” 
in discussing changes that were disseminated from South to North, 
includes loss of 4-, and tenaciously argues for an earlier loss in Ba- 
varian: ‘‘Trotzdem bleibt wahrscheinlich, da A zunichst im Bai- 
rischen schwand. Nach der Mitte des 8. Jahrhunderts scheint der 
Beginn des Vorgangs zu liegen, um die Wende zum 9. Jahrhundert 
war er auf oberdeutschen Gebiet abgeschlossen. Das Frinkische folgt 
wie sonst dem Oberdeutschen nach.” That Old Saxon regularly pre- 
serves h- also points to an innovation from the South. “Im Mittel- 
niederdeutschen ist es dann verschwunden.’’* 

Since Braune had specifically named Upper German as the seat 
of origin for the loss of initial 4 and Brinkmann had forcefully argued 
for Bavarian, I first considered the problem of initial 4, but Prokosch 
in the thematic sentence quoted above spoke of intervocalic and 
final 4; therefore let us next turn our attention to the problems which 
loss of intervocalic h presents. Braune discovered a few forms which 
show a loss of -/-, but he does not give figures to indicate how numer- 
ous these words are. The words that he quotes come from the Fran- 
conian mss. T (830) and O (860), the Alemannian mss. H, B, and Jb, 
all of the beginning of the ninth century, and the Bavarian OF reis. 
of the tenth century. This clearly points to an earlier loss in Fran- 
conian and a later loss in Bavarian—hence a change from North to 
South. And he adds that later Franconian shows many examples of 
loss of -h- and that -h- was lost completely in Middle German during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries.’’ Baesecke, to the contrary, cites 
mss. which would suggest a change from South to North.'® Schatz 
also selects his examples from mss. that show the earliest loss of 
intervocalic 4 to be in Rhine-Franconian, later in Alemannian, and 
he bluntly states that medial 4 remains in Bavarian.'® During MHG 
times, Paul adds, the loss is much greater in Middle German than in 
Upper German.”® Also the assimilation of hs>ss (wassen, osse, ses) is 
an innovation in Middle Franconian and Hessian, but rare in Upper 
Getman.”! 

Final 4 remained as a spirant in OHG.” Of MHG Paul says it has 
the value of NHG ch,” and. is usually also written as ch.* Schatz in 


1 Brinkmann, pp. 147-48. 17 Braune, pp. 135 ff. 

18 Baesecke, p. 116. 

19 Josef Schatz, Alihochdeutsche Grammatik (Gottingen, 1927), p. 161. 
20 Paul, p. 81. 2 Tbid. 


= Braune, p. 136. % Paul, p. 54. * Tbid.. p. 13. 
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his Althochdeutsche Grammatik and in his Altbairische Grammatik 
says nothing of a loss of a final 4. Therefore if Prokosch is right we 
must expect to find this loss in late MHG or ENHG. So far in my 
investigation I have found no evidence that any treatise on the 
subject supports his assumption. 

Schwarz, Moser, Wilmanns, Mausser, Michels, Karstien, Wein- 
hold, Siitterlin, and Agathe Lasch, together with Paul quoted above, 
all eminent Germanists, in their respective works see loss of h as a 
Middle German innovation, hence a “Sprachbewegung” from North 
to South. 

On the basis of present scholarship, it seems to me, it would be 
“sehr gewagt” to make a positive statement in regard to the “‘Strah- 
lung” of h, for most of the “studies” seem to be mere generalizations 
based upon observation or impression. Not until we have applied the 
modern scientific techniques of linguistic geography and have made 
statistical analyses of the earliest monuments, Urkunden, and 
glossaries can safe conclusions be drawn. 

FRED EIKEL, JR. 
The Johns Hopkins University 








THOMAS PAINE AND THE HISTORY OF “JUNIUS”: 
A FORGOTTEN CAUSE CELEBRE 


THE BIOGRAPHERS of Thomas Paine have ignored an important chap- 
ter in the history of his reputation. Beginning in 1872 and ending in 
1917 a movement arose, a veritable crusade, to establish Tom Paine 
as the author of the famous Letlers of Junius. Because of the ephemeral 
nature of the pamphlets that supported this theory, and the very 
limited edition of an 1872 book that launched the theory, the matter 
has remained obscure. Moncure D. Conway (Life of Thomas Paine..., 
N. Y., 2v., 1892) mentions no one of the titles that supported the 
theory and contents himself with only a casual, dissenting reference 
to William Henry Burr, the theory’s chief advocate.' 

The letters of the celebrated Junius appeared between 1769 and 
1772 in the London Public Advertiser. When the anonymous Junius 
authorized a collected edition in 1772, he wrote in his Dedication to the 
English Nation, “I am the sole depository of my secret, and it shall 
perish with me.” By 1872 some 42 individuals had been advanced 
as the author of the Lefters and in this year, capitalizing on the 
centennary of the publication of the first collected edition, Joel 
Moody (1834-1914) published Junius Unmasked, or Thomas Paine 
the author of the Letters of Junius (Washington, D. C.: John Gray & 
Company). It is with this publication that the attribution of the 
Letiers to Paine begins. Moody’s book is a strange potpourri which 
takes as its start the undisputed fact that when the Letters were 
appearing in the Public Advertiser between 1769-72 Paine “was 
then an exciseman stationed at Lewes, about forty miles south of 
London” (pp. 18-19). Paine was about thirty-five in 1772. Having 
placed Paine in the mise-en-scéne, Moody proceeds to argue his 
authorship of the Le/ters. Paine is a revolutionary (so Moody argues) 
and on this basis a political compatibility with Junius is suggested.” 

1 Conway evidently thought the titles that supported the theory unworthy of 
mention. He merely observes: “How anyone can read a passage of Junius and then one 
of Paine, and suppose them from the same pen appears to me inconceivable” (1, 50). 
The matter is not mentioned at all in the recent lives of Paine by Pearson (1937), 
Pardee (1938), Smith (1938), Woodward (1945). 

? Actually there is little in Junius to suggest Paine. Lecky’s observation is deserved: 
“The merit of Junius is almost exclusively literary. His letters contain no original views, 
no large generalisations, no proofs of political prescience, no great depth, or power of 


thought” (History of England in the 18th Century, 11, 235-36). Junius’s American views 
are incompatible with those of Paine. See Lecky, loc. cit. 
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Considerable space is given to disprove Paine’s statement (Crisis, no. 
II, January 13, 1777) that he never published a syllable in England. 
A section is given to elaborate parallel quotations from Paine and 
Junius to elucidate stylistic similarities, and a chapter is entitled 
Mental Characteristics and offered as proof. Perhaps, Moody’s en- 
thusiasm ran away with him, for he recommended Paine as the 
author of the Declaration of Independence as well.* He closed his case 
for Paine’s authorship of Junius with the simple statement that, 
“My argument, then, is Nature would not be natural if Thomas 
Paine were not Junius, a mere absurdity” (p. 199). 

Moody evidently shared the confidence and respect of William 
Henry Burr in the promulgation of the theory, and it remained for 
Burr to become the theory’s torch-bearer. I have been unable to learn 
how Burr became interested in Paine (perhaps, Burr’s championship 
of reform and sensational freethought in nineteenth-century America 
made Paine’s name a symbol for him), but he pleaded Paine’s author- 
ship of the Letters of Junius with an almost religious zeal, and except- 
ing Robert Green Ingersoll was Paine’s most violent champion. In 
the 1870’s Burr published a pamphlet digest of Moody’s book entitled, 
Paine was Junius (N. Y., D. M. Bennett, 187—). This rifacimenio of 
Moody was the basis of all Burr’s later writings on the theory. In 
1882(?)* he published another pamphlet entitled, Thomas Paine was 
Junius. Like Moody’s book it bore a Washington, D. C. imprint and 
at its close Burr wrote, ‘“This pamphlet repeats but little of Junius 
Unmasked, and therefore makes a proper index to it” (p. 27). Burr’s 
new pamphlet sold for ten cents, and in an introductory note he 
heralded the publication of Moody’s book with the ardor of a religious 
disciple. Actually, the pamphlet is a polemical tract which repeats 
(like its predecessor) everything that Moody had maintained if with 
greater fervor. Burr had evidently bought what remained of the 
stock of Junius Unmasked and in an advertisement he offered copies 
of the “Bible” to his readers for $1. In April, 1881 Burr had contrib- 
uted a series of letters to the Seymour Times of Washington, D. C., 
entitled, What W. H. Burr has to say in defence of the liberty loving 
Thomas Paine, The Integrity of Junius, Was Paine Junius, Another 
weak and Painful Performance. These were later bound together and 

8 Paine’s authorship of the Declaration of Independence was argued as late as 1947 
by Joseph Lewis (Thomas Paine, N. Y., 1947). Lewis makes no mention of Moody. 

4 The imprint reads “Washington, D. C., 1880,” but Burr mentions Van Buren 


Denslow’s Modern Thinkers (Chicago, 1882) which had recorded Moody’s book and left 
the matter unresolved. 
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sold as a pamphlet.’ By 1890 Burr recast all the pamphlets he had 
published in the support of the theory and they appeared as an 
omnibus pamphlet called simply, Thomas Paine: Was he Junius?* 
This pamphlet knew a national distribution for on the verso of its 
title Burr noted that it was available and sold, “By the Investigator 
(Boston), Truth Seeker (New York), Ironclad Age (Indianapolis), and 
other dealers, price ten cents.”” When Moncure D. Conway published 
his biography of Paine in 1892 he reduced the theory to a footnote 
(op. cit., 1, 49-50), and although he named Burr as its champion he 
listed no titles and scoffed at its pretension. This evidently infuriated 
Burr and in a last pamphlet, Junius, Casca, Common Sense, and 
Thomas Paine,’ he lashed Conway’s dismissal of the Paine-Junius 
theory. This was Burr’s last polemic in behalf of Paine. 

The theory has borne no fruit. In 1917 the arguments of Moody 
and Burr were weakly echoed by a William H. Graves in a thin 
pamphlet called Junius finally Discovered (Birmingham, Alabama, 
Press of the Dispatch Printing Company). The Paine-Junius theory 
has been ignored by the recent biographers of Paine.® 

FRANCESCO CoRDASCO 
Long Island University 

5 These letters were answered by B. F. Underwood, The Letters of Junius (Washing- 
ton, D. C., Seymour Times, print., 1881) who argued against Paine and supported Sir 
Philip Francis as Junius. 

° Published by the Freethought Company in San Francisco. A second edition ap- 


peared in Washington, D. C., 1892. 

7 The pamphlet has no title-page but is signed W. H. Burr, Washington, D. C., 
1892. 

® All of the titles mentioned in this paper are part of the Collection of Juniana 
in my possession. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. By Fernand Baldensperger and 
Werner P. Friederich. (University of North Carolina Studies in Com- 
parative Literature.) Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950. Pp. xxiv+701. $12.50. 


DURING its relatively brief time of existence Comparative Literature has 
proved a moving force in modern scholarship. The ambitious hopes of the 
founding fathers have not all been realized. But the comparative approach 
itself long ago came out victorious, and has called forth an impressive amount 
of specialized research, far beyond the circle of the professional comparatists. 

It is therefore a surprising fact that for many years the discipline has 
had to manage without its most elementary tool, a general bibliography— 
the more so since hardly any branch of the Humanities is so dependent on 
its bibliographical apparatus. By definition Comparative Literature covers 
all periods and places, languages and literatures; comparative research is 
going on all over the globe. The comparatist often has to touch upon fields 
where bibliographies are scarce and imperfect. He will have great difficulty 
not only in laying his hands on his material, but even in knowing about its 
existence. Around 1900 several attempts were made to create a general 
bibliography, but the beginnings were not followed up; for almost twenty 
years scholars had to content themselves with various annual listings in 
periodicals. From 1921 on the French Revue de littérature comparée carried a 
current bibliography which, however, did not pretend to any completeness. 
The result was the lack of coordination and the deplorable waste of time that 
are only too well known to workers in the field. 

If no serious effort was made to remedy this shortcoming, it was partly 
because of the fact that Professor F. Baldensperger, for many years editor 
of the RLC, was known to be collecting material for a general bibliography. 
To all comparatists, therefore, old dreams seemed to come true when this 
long-expected work recently appeared. In 1945 the aging Mr. Baldensperger 
put his collections in the hands of a well-known American comparatist, Pro- 
fessor W. P. Friederich, who, in 1950, brought out a Bibliography of Compara- 
live Literature as part of the University of North Carolina Studies in Com- 
parative Literature, a huge volume of 725 pages (double column), nicely 
printed and solidly bound. The completion of the manuscript, covering the 
literature down to 1948, was made possible by grants from the Carnegie 
Foundation and UNESCO. According to the Preface, Professor Baldensperger 
was of considerable assistance even during the final preparation, and his 
name, too, is on the title page. But Professor Friederich obviously bears the 
responsibility for the work as it now stands. 

This volume is a landmark in the development of an entire branch of 
learning. Future work in Comparative Literature will be influenced to a con- 
siderable extent by the Baldensperger-Friederich Bibliography. The work 
therefore deserves careful scrutiny in order to assess its value as exactly as 
possible. 

I 


The Table of Contents can be read as a synopsis of the discipline itself. 
The book opens with a section on literature concerning comparative research, 
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its definition, theory, and history, and its background in literary methodology. 
Following this introduction the editor discusses the general literary forces and 
movements, genres, forms, and themes, and surveys in chronological succes- 
sion the general and special interrelations of individual nations, languages, 
literatures, and writers. 

The plan has an impressive breadth of approach. The subject is seen as 
part of the entire process of world literature. The task of organizing this mass 
of material, more than 30,000 titles, raises difficult problems, to many of 
which a totally satisfactory solution can hardly be found. In its general out- 
line, however, the book obviously is a result of much and competent thinking. 
The editor has considered practically all of the aspects under which the sub- 
ject can be seen; and the arrangement is in many ways successful. By far the 
largest sections are built up quite simply around the individual nations and 
writers. But even in the more complicated divisions the plan is often well 
considered. Details that seem puzzling at first glance, often upon further 
investigation prove to have good reasons. A particularly laudable effort is 
the alphabetically arranged dictionary of themes and motifs (pp. 78-161), 
and the broad bibliographical treatment of many adjacent fields, not least 
the sections on the survival and influence of the various languages. The editor 
never sees Literature in isolation, but is careful to bring out its interplay with 
political and social developments, the world of ideas, and the other arts. 

At the same time, however, one may also raise serious objections to the 
plan of the book; it shows deficiencies that mar the good and conscientious 
work that has gone into it. The Preface is disappointingly vague with regard 
to the general principles on which the work is organized, and largely contents 
itself with recommending a repeated study of the Table of Contents. If 
studied in detail, the systematic arrangement is often found to be lacking in 
clarity. The editor tries to avoid grouping the material under loose general 
headings, and instead presents it as far as possible in small subdivisions. This 
is excellent, if the divisions are clearly defined and connected by cross- 
reference, and the material distributed consistently among them. Frequently 
this is not the case, and the reader is left in confusion where to search for 
what. 

The folklore material of the “‘Stoffgeschichte”’ is first divided into the 
unusual sections “Fables and Fabliaux,” “Fairy Tales,” “Folklore,” ‘“Leg- 
ends,” “Literary Types,” “Myths and Mythology,” and “Sagas” (70-76). 
Then the subject reappears under “Collective Literary Genres” as “Popular 
Literature: Popular Tales and Plays; Folksongs” (200); “Ballads” and 
“Romances” are, however, placed under “Individual Literary Genres” 
(179), “Proverbs” and “Riddles” under “Semi-Literary Genres” (208-09), 
“Riddles” also under “Individual Motifs” (140, no cross reference), together 
with numerous individual legends, “Fairies,” etc. ‘‘Superstitions,’’ finally, 
prove to be hidden under “Modern Christianity” (327). No distinction is 
made between folklore material proper and the literary use of it. This system 
will hardly be of great assistance to the reader. Lyrical poetry is entered under 
“Collective Literary Genres,” epic poetry under “Individual Literary Genres” 
(200, 182), without cross reference. In the section “Individual Forms; Versi- 
fication, Metaphors, etc.” (210) one expects to find all matters pertaining to 
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literary style except what is limited to specific genres. There is nothing of the 
kind, however, except metrics, a few items on the metaphor, and one item on 
parallelism (in Chinese). But in other parts of the Bibliography the reader 
runs into small separate divisions (mostly without cross reference), that prove 
to be the disiecta membra of the section. Thus, one finds “Citations,” “Epi- 
thet,” “Imagery,” and “Sentenz” listed as “Individual Literary Genres” . 
(179 ff.); there is no reference from “Imagery” to the section on the “Meta- 
phor,” or vice versa. ““Puns” and “Slang” are entered under “Semi-Literary 
Genres” (209), “Synesthesia” under “Literary Criticism” (203), “Humor” 
under “Individual Motifs” (111), “Irony” under “Individual Literary 
Genres” (184). There is also a little division (one item) on “Irony” under 
“Individual Motifs” (113), without cross reference. 

The distribution of the material among the sections often adds to the 
confusion. The tragic and the comic are discussed under “Collective Literary 
Genres: Drama” (189 ff.), but also appear as special divisions under “‘Individ- 
ual Literary Genres” (181, 188—no cross reference). The idea seems to be 
to distinguish between the general and the particular, but no such distinction 
is apparent in the material itself. Here and elsewhere the items often seem 
to have been sorted mechanically according to some catch-word used in the 
title, regardless of shades of meaning. The section “Sagas” (76) lumps to- 
gether indiscriminately the various types of sagas, regardless of the different 
connotations of the word in different languages, and even includes one item 
on the history of the “sdginrattningar”’ (saw-mills) in Finland. 

The tendency toward over-complication is particularly disturbing in the 
section called “Individual Motifs.” The general impact of a civilization or 
literature is as a rule listed under the country involved. But the literary use 
of themes from its history is listed under “Individual Motifs,” general items 
under a general heading, individual items (kings, statesmen, battles, etc.) 
alphabetically. France is an exception: here the Revolution and Napoleon 
and the literary use of them are listed as a separate section, under France. 
For America there is an additional division, “American Types and Trends,” 
which is placed under “Collective Motifs’ (161) and has no counterpart 
elsewhere; the distinction between this division and the sections on “Indi- 
vidual Motifs” and “American Contributions” is dubious in the extreme. 
Travels in one country, and the use of the whole country as a literary motif, 
are listed under the country; so are travels of individual writers to individual 
cities and localities. Travels by more than one person to the same cities and 
localities and the literary use of them, are listed in the motifs section. The use 
of an author as a literary motif, however, is to be found under his country. 

Here, as before, the difficulty is enhanced by inconsistent distribution of 
the material. The editor seems unable to follow an established principle for 
any length of time. As elsewhere, in this review, a few examples will have to 
suffice. Under the individual motif “Regionalism” (139) there is reference to 
a separate division on “Regional Novels” (195) in another section. This not- 
withstanding, the motif-section itself also lists some items on the regional 
novel. Only one of these is listed again in the special division on the novel; 
and from that division there is no reference to the motifs section. Professions 
and occupations are handled in a special chapter (173). But without warning 
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or cross-reference all material on students is singled out for treatment under 
“Individual Motifs” (149). In the latter section the editor includes, in all, 
seven items on the urban theme. But this modest amount of material is 
divided under three separate headings (without cross-reference): “City,” 
“Town,” and “Village.” And there is no point to the distribution: under 
“City” one finds both “Stadt,” “GroSstadt” und “Kleinstadt,” under 
“Town” only “Small Town.” Under “Mountains” in the same section there 
is reference to a separate division on “The Alps” (but no cross-reference); 
this notwithstanding, Mont Blanc is included in the general Mountains 
division. So is the Riesengebirge; but upon further search one finds that the 
Ardennes and the Pyrenees are listed separately (without cross-reference to 
Mountains). The Caucasus, again, is listed under Russia (690, no cross- 
reference). Even when cross-reference is given, it is often done planlessly. 
There is a cross-reference between the motifs Devil and Satan, but no refer- 
ence to Lucifer, who is also included. Under Savior there is reference to a 
section “Messiah, above” which is not in the book at all. Instead, some 
Messiah-items are included under “Christ,’”’ without reference. 

This complexity is connected with a special weakness of the whole 
work. Since the Bibliography is not annotated, the place of listing is of para- 
mount importance: it indicates to the reader what he may hope to find in the 
item. This means that the editor must have an idea of the nature and content 
of any item he is including. In the large majority of cases the title will give 
sufficient information. But when the title is vague or ambiguous, the item 
itself has to be looked into, or the editor will be in the dark with regard to 
its placement. Most bibliographers do not shy away from this task; but this 
editor has a different opinion. In the Preface he seems to scorn the idea that 
he himself should be “willing and able to investigate scores and hundreds of 
books” during his work (XVI). The result of this policy is evident in the 
Bibliography. Sometimes the editor is led by their titles to include items that, 
when looked into, prove to have little or no relevance. In other cases items 
are misplaced in a way which can only be explained by incomplete knowledge 
(e.g., when that basic work in all research on motifs, Bolte-Polivka’s An- 
merkungen, is hidden in the section “Individual Authors: Grimm,” 77). Some 
of these listings it is hard to explain in any way. In the tiny division “Sources. 
1: Generalities” (64) one finds, among eight items in all, Lancaster’s History 
of French Dramatic Literature. It is not listed elsewhere, particularly not 
under the genre “Drama,” where all similar literature is gathered. Neither 
are the other corresponding works listed again, or referred to, under 
“Sources.” 

These are no minor details, searched out by the overzealous reviewer. 
While they occur most frequently in certain parts of the book, they create 
misgivings about the listing everywhere; and they have serious implica- 
tions for practical use. Since there are so few cross-references between the 
sections, the uninitiated reader, when he finds a section that roughly seems 
to correspond to what he is looking for, is apt to believe that the pertinent 
literature must be gathered there, while, in fact, much more important items 
may often be hidden under other headings, even a number of headings, that 
are nowhere else referred to, and often are not even entered in the Table of 
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Contents. Much of the excellent material that is collected in the book may 
therefore prove to be a buried treasure. The rarity and inconsistent use of 
double entries adds to the difficulty. Items discussing relations between two or 
more authors are as a rule arranged under the first of the names only, with 
no reference to the others; many complicated interrelations of authors, lit- 
eratures, periods, or currents do not appear under any of the names involved. 
In the dictionary of motifs the themes may have different names in different 
languages, a complication which is rarely or inconsistently noticed. Cross- 
references, when given, are almost never by page, but by the complicated 
system of figures used in the Table of Contents (“Book I, Third Part, Chap- 
ter V’’); sometimes the chapter heading is added, sometimes not. Since these 
reference figures are not given at the top of the page, the reader frequently 
has to go back to the Table of Contents in order to find the reference, or 
search back and forth among the numerous chapters. Together with the 
lack of an index these circumstances make the use of the book difficult. It 
takes much time to locate an item if its place in the system is not obvious. 
For a number of research purposes the volume is of dubious value as it now 
stands, except for readers who have time to search it section by section, or 
even item by item. 

Some of these shortcomings may be remedied by the preparation of an 
exhaustive alphabetical index of subjects and names (although the editor 
nowhere indicates that such preparation is being considered). But many of 
the difficulties no index can remove. With regard to the names of persons, 
the overwhelming number of such references will make the index trying to 
use. When it comes to subjects, no listing can ever compensate for a clear and 
consistent topical arrangement of the material itself. Even for technical 
reasons the use of an index is bound to be extremely time consuming. The 
items in the book have no individual number, and numbering is by page, 
not by column. For each reference in the hoped-for index the reader thus will 
have to search a full page, usually more than 40 items, which are often ar- 
ranged under various headings and not always in simple alphabetical order. 
Even if a reference to column is added in the index, the reader still will 
have to search about 20 items. 


II 


The more mechanical reproduction of the bibliographical material is 
largely reliable. The editor is scared by the thought of the ‘‘numberless factual 
mistakes” that may have crept into his book (XVIII). This anxiety is exag- 
gerated. The proofreading, if far from meticulous, is decent. Mistakes and 
misprints are sometimes irritating or misleading (space left open for reference, 
142; “spanisch” for “sapphisch” verse, 210); but even in more distant lan- 
guages they are not frequent. Mistakes in the years of publication, numbers of 
volumes, etc., are rare, a fact for which all readers will be grateful. Quite 
disturbing are mistakes in the names of authors, since they may make it 
difficult to locate an item. The reviewer has noted some (Max for Mix, 87; 
Nillson for Nilsson, 192; Stecker for Strecker, 285; Carasci for Caracci, 445; 
Cairus for Cairns, 567; Schort for Schook, 605; Slender for Stender, 663; 
Harson for Larson, 686). But they are relatively few; and comparison shows 
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that the editor in probably many more cases has corrected such and other 
mistakes in his sources. Technical and alphabetical mistakes in the grouping 
are also rare. (A few times an item discussing a period prior to an author is 
wrongly listed under him, 206, 585; different principles are followed in the 
arrangement of similar material, e.g., 342 and 365; authors like Du Bartas, 
Du Bellay, and Du Bos are sometimes listed under B, sometimes under D; 
on p. 679 the American novelist W. Churchill is placed among non-American 
authors—as is the “author” Leif Ericson!) The identification of pseudonyms 
is usually disregarded (e.g., Philalethes, 417); but this is no serious objection. 

Of much wider importance is the form and inclusiveness of the titles. 
The main purpose of a bibliography of this type is time-saving. Without 
direct annotation it should give such bibliographical information as will indi- 
cate the character and content of the item, make it possible to identify it 
beyond doubt, and facilitate the location of it in libraries. Judging from his 
practice the editor may not have grasped the practical implications of these 
problems (they are not discussed in the Preface). 

Comparison shows that not infrequently the information presented in 
the book is more complete than that which is given in any of its individual 
sources. But quite as often the editor abbreviates the original bibliographical 
description, to an extent which impairs its usefulness. H. Topin: Dante en 
France (411) has actually the subtitle: Ses éditions et ses éditeurs; H. Moreau: 
Le romantisme francais en Angleterre (486) covers the period de 1814 @ 1848 
only. In these and countless other cases space is saved at the expense of the 
reader. Sometimes this economy may lead even the editor himself astray. 
F. Ollier: Le mirage spartiate has the omitted subtitle Eiude sur V’idéalisation 
de Sparte dans l’antiquité grecque; the abbreviated item is entered under 
Spartacus (149). 

Together with the complete title, an indication of the number of pages 
will often save the reader much work, and may even save him the trouble of 
looking into a publication at all. In this Bibliography the number of pages 
is as a rule not given, either for books or articles. Huge volumes and one-page 
items stand beside each other without indication of difference, much to the 
annoyance of the reader. Among other details the Bibliography often (but 
not always) omits reference to the series of publications of which many items 
are a reprint or preprint. Special difficulties arise in connection with doc- 
toral dissertations, particularly the German ones. They rarely appear in the 
national bibliographies; few libraries have complete files of them, and they 
are not always carefully cataloged and arrangued. The reader therefore needs 
to know both whether the book is a dissertation, and whether it may also 
have appeared in a publication more easily accessible than the dissertation 
itself. Here the Bibliography often gives incomplete information. For example, 
it lists two German books by E. Fey (67) and H. Gmelin (69), with the 
imprints Erlangen 1933 and 1932. Whether they are dissertations or not, is 
not indicated. If the reader tries to locate them in the German national 
bibliography, he finds neither entered. Gmelin only is in the special bibliogra- 
phy of German dissertations; Fey seems to be a reprint. But both are easily 
accessible in Romanische Forschungen (46 and 47), a fact that the Bibliography 
does not reveal. 
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In many cases a more complete description might involve some bibli- 
ographical research. But quite frequently it would suffice to include the in- 
formation that is already presented in other bibliographies. Often this was 
not done. Micocci: La fortuna di Dante (409) is listed as a book only; according 
to Betz, however, it is also printed in L’ Alighieri ur, 1891. Du Bos: Notes sur 
Browning en France (591) is reprinted in his Approximations, ser. 2 (1927), 
according to the Cambridge Bibliography; Montégut: Dante et Goethe (415) 
reappeared in his Types littéraires (1882), again according to Betz. None 
of this information is included in the Bibliography, and the chances of the 
reader securing the books are reduced accordingly. Even if information is 
given, it is sometimes presented so planlessly as to be of dubious value. 
Niedermann: Kultur, Werden und Wandlungen des Begriffs is listed twice, 
p. 92 under the heading “Culture” and as a book (Firenze 1941), p. 117 
under “Kultur” as an article in a periodical (1943). No reader except the 
reviewer is apt ever to run into both items, although he may definitely need 
both for the location of the treatise in question. Neither does the editor go 
far out of his way to bring information up to date, even if it could have been 
done with a minimum of research. Ampére: La Gréce, Rome et Dante (Paris 
1848, 240) appeared in a new edition, 1880, according to Betz; the Bibliogra- 
phy lists only the first edition. Of Thorndike: A History of Magic and Experi- 
mental Science the bibliography lists on p. 29 two volumes (1923), while four 
more volumes have later appeared. On p. 122 the work is listed again, this 
time completely. 

A special problem is raised by references to reviews of included items. 
In principle it would seem impossible to pay attention to such material, 
quite apart from the fact that there are several special bibliographies of re- 
views. Nevertheless, such references are quite numerous in the Bibliography, 
though hardly ever more than one to each item. The value of these references 
is questionable; since the Preface does not mention them at all, it is the 
reader’s guess whether they represent a selection (by whom?) or just casual 
notes. In any case they are entered quite haphazardly, e.g.; Mascetta-Caracci: 
Shakespeare e i classici italiani, which is entered twice, has a review reference 

-on p. 431 (under Guido Guinicelli), but the reference is omitted on p. 445 
(unde. Shakespeare). 


Ill 


While some of these shortcomings seriously reduce the usefulness of the 
book, its real value depends on its inclusiveness. Here the most far-reaching 
decisions have to be made. It is therefore with amazement that the reader 
finds these problems largely unmentioned. The editor in his Preface discusses 
a number of borderline cases, but nowhere does he present a general plan for 
the compilation on which the work is based, or indicates the methods by which 
such a plan, if existing, has been implemented. 

This vagueness prevails even with regard to the limitations of the field to 
be covered. Should the Bibliography list original sources (e.g., articles by 
writers on each other), or limit itself to discussions of such material? Should it 
list comparative periodicals? To what extent should it include reviews of 
translations, and more or less scholarly research in foreign literatures? Should 
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it stick to literature proper, or also list all kinds of general bibliographies 
that may contain some comparative material? Judging from performance, no 
clear decision seems ever to have been made. 

The same vagueness prevails with regard to the number of general 
sources to be analyzed and the standards to be applied in the compilation. 

Here the book falls into two categories, that call for a discussion on 
different levels. In the general sections the editor intends to list only such 
items as give “a general outline of problems” and “show trends in scholar- 
ship” (XV, 30). In practice he also, as a rule, includes the most important 
general handbooks. In many of these chapters the editor has done an ex- 
cellent work. He has accumulated a great deal of material that is not easily 
accessible elsewhere and will prove extremely useful. Hardly a scholar ven- 
turing beyond the boundaries of his own field will not find, in these sections, 
material that is new to him, and important to his research. 

At the same time, however, several of these chapters are uneven in a 
way that seems quite unnecessary. In the section on “‘Versification” for exam- 
ple, the editor presents much material on individual metrical forms (some of 
them extremely rare). But while listing a number of old histories of Germanic 
versification, he omits the recent and important histories of German and 
Swedish verse by Heusler and Sylwan. In the general section on “Drama” 
one finds several books by A. Nicoll, but only one part of his large history of 
English drama. In the sections on “General Currents” one misses not only a 
number of similar research works of general importance, but also recent 
surveys of problems and discussion. Admittedly no selection will please all 
readers. But one cannot avoid the impression that the editor is building on 
insufficient material. 

This impression is confirmed by the chapters on Thematology, to which 
the editor, according to the Preface, has devoted special care. The number 
of general themes included is impressive, as is frequently the presented ma- 
terial; obviously,-no completeness can here be aimed at. But often the reader 
is surprised by the themes that are omitted, and by the paucity of items listed 
under the included headings. One finds, for instance, under the heading 
“Cosmic” 2 items, “God” 3, “Punishment” 3, “School” 2, “Soul” 3; for 
themes like “Atonement,” “Blood,” “Evil,” “Fear,” “Friendship,” “Guilt,” 
“Money,” “Spirit,” ““Vengeance” there is one item apiece. Even to illustrate, 
let alone to cover, the topic in question, this is a meager fare; some of these 
sections seem built on very little research. The same unevenness prevails with 
regard to the literary genres and forms. From the entire literature on the 
epithet the Bibliography thus lists one item (on Spanish romanticism). 

Neither is the reader always guided to those general, special, or current 
bibliographies that may give him more extensive information. For the survival 
of Classical Antiquity many important bibliographies are actually listed; but 
the reader cannot easily discover where he should go for a complete coverage. 
(Even Marouzeau’s bibliography, which the editor mentions in the Preface 
as one of his main sources, is not entered in the book itself.) In the chapter 
on “Literary Methodology” the recent Wellek-Warren: Theory of Literature 
is there, but no reference is made to its bibliography, which covers the field 
in its entirety. Such examples abound. 
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The inclusiveness of the book should not, however, be judged from chap- 
ters that admittedly are selective, but from those sections where the highest 
possible completeness is a matter of course, above all in the listing of spe- 
cialized comparative research in the narrower sense. These are subjects on 
which this Bibliography has a monopoly. For the general problems one may 
find material in other reference works; the literature on the influence of an 
individual author and his writings is gathered nowhere else. Obviously there 
are limits to the possibilities of any specialized bibliography of the kind. 
Much important material is buried in monographs to which the comparative 
aspect is incidental, and which therefore are hard to locate. If, furthermore, 
Comparative Literature is to go beyond a mechanical piecing-together of 
influences, the scholar has to delve all the time into that general literary 
research which alone can give comparison its meaning, and which no spe- 
cialized bibliography can ever list. But comparative research proper, viz. all 
books and treatises where the comparative point of view is brought out in the 
title, this Bibliography has to take care of; here the widest possible inclusive- 
ness is mandatory. The Bibliography cannot be limited by boundaries of 
language or geography more than is the subject itself. The tiny piece of evi- 
dence that changes a vague parallel into an established connection may as 
well appear in a Hungarian periodical as in a Harvard thesis. This goal necessi- 
tates research in original sources on the widest of scales, not only a scrutiny 
of existing bibliographies, but (since these are usually limited in purpose and 
otherwise inadequate) also a systematic analysis of their sources, the great 
catalogs of books, and the periodicals in the field, to the extent that they are 
found worthy of use. Even more important than completeness of coverage, 
the bibliographer in compiling his material must at every step give an account 
of what he is doing and not doing. No bibliographer can ever hope to exhaust 
the entire field. But if he carefully lists his sources and explains how he used 
them, his colleagues, in throwing out their nets more widely, will not waste 
their time on work that has already been done. 

On this as on other points the editor is extremely vague; the reader is 
mostly left in the dark with regard to his sources. But in the Preface he at 
least hints at the use of “specialized bibliographies,” and presents a list of 
around 250 “most frequently used periodicals.’”’ With regard to some of the 
sections, at least, he expresses high pretensions of completeness. In order to 
obtain an idea of the methods used the reader therefore turns first to these 
sections, particularly those pertaining to the more specialized divisions of 
Thematology where, according to the editor, “the reader has a right to get 
the most complete list possible.” (As examples the editor mentions the 
themes “‘Sophonisbe,” “Caesar,” “Joan of Arc,” and the “Alps”; XVIII.) 

One of the main sources of this section obviously is Bauerhorst: Bibli- 
ographie der Stoff- und Motivgeschichte der deutschen Literatur (1933). Judging 
from spot tests one has the impression that, some strange omissions apart, 
the bulk of the material in Bauerhorst may be included in the Bibliography. 
In addition, the editor obviously is working with extensive material beyond 
Bauerhorst. He adds a wealth of new material from many languages, even 
in the German field, that supposedly was covered by his predecessor. If, 
however, the bibliographical material itself is looked into more closely, it 
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proves to be highly incomplete. As a spot test, the reviewer has checked the 
most important specialized themes in the Bibliography under the letter A 
(eleven in number) against the corresponding items in Kosch: Deutsches 
Literatur-Lexikon, 1 (2. Aufl. 1949), which the editor probably was unable 
to use, but which conveniently brings part of the material together. Under 
these few headings Kosch has almost 50 items beyond the Bibliography. 
Even if some of them are quite special, they are largely of the type that is else- 
where included. It also has to be remembered, that Kosch mostly emphasizes 
German material, and is very selective. 

After this, one turns with misgivings to the other sections where com- 
pleteness, if anywhere, must be aimed at—even if the editor nowhere says 
so explicitly—viz. those concerned with direct literary interrelations. (In 
addition, attention is also paid in the following to specialized Thematology.) 
Again, one is often struck by the amount of material presented, but almost 
as much by its spottiness. The reviewer has checked the Bibliography against 
elementary and hardly exhaustive sources on its treatment of Shakespeare, 
Goethe, and Victor Hugo. Of the single section on “Shakespeare and Classical 
Literature” in Ebisch-Schiicking’s Shakespeare Bibliography (1931, pp. 64- 
69), 26 items are omitted from the Bibliography. For a corresponding section 
in the Supplement for the years 1930-35 (1937, pp. 49-55) on Shakespeare’s 
influence outside England, the number of omissions is 12. The list in Goedeke’s 
Grundriss of literature before 1913 regarding Goethe’s English and American 
relations (3. Aufl., 1v/2, 1910, pp. 384-90 and Suppl. 1v/4, 1913, p. 36) 
yields 22 omissions. In the highly selective listing of general Goethe literature 
191448 in Kosch: Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon, 1 (2. Aufl.) the number of 
omitted comparative items is 21. The section on Hugo’s literary relations in 
Lanson: Manuel bibliographique (1921, p. 1232 f.) yields in little more than 
one page 7 omissions; the listing of Hugo literature between 1900 and 1932 
in Thieme: Bibliographie de la littérature frangaise, 1 (1933) yields 22; further 
items from recent years are added by Dreher and Rolli’s supplement (1948). 
Some of the omitted items may be of dubious value, but much of the material 
is of essential importance. 

This looseness is confirmed if entire fields are looked into. The Bibliogra- 
phy lists much literature on thesurvival of Classical Antiquity; but the items 
represent a selection that seems altogether arbitrary. Marouzeau’s Dix 
années de bibliographie classique, 11 (1928) is one of the main sources for the 
years 1914-24, and a spot test shows only a few omissions (even if some of 
them are strange). But of 278 selected items in Newald’s corresponding bibli- 
ography for the years 1920-29 (in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 232, 1932) more 
than one-third are missing from the Bibliography. Examination of the War- 
burg Kulturwissenschaftliche Bibliographie, 1-1 (1934-38), covering the years 
1931-33, tells a similar story. And again, the quality of much of the omitted 
material is such that its omission is baffling. 

When it comes to the genera! national bibliographies, the lack of system 
as pointed out above in the use of Goedeke, is confirmed by tests of other 
parts of the book. Of the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature the 
editor can have used only selected chapters, if the work has been looked into 
at all. In 60 selected pages of Leary: Articles on American Literature (1947), 
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covering the years 1920-45, there are 41 omissions. Even the earlier standard 
bibliography of the comparative field, that by Betz (2. éd., 1904), is not en- 
tirely incorporated into its successor. As pointed out above, bibliographical 
details of importance are frequently omitted. So are entire titles, even if their 
number is relatively small. 

If the general bibliographies have thus been used most unevenly by the 
editor, they have not been supplemented by any systematic research beyond 
them. The reviewer has checked a number of volumes of five leading journals 
in various fields, Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, Giornale 
Storico della Letteratura Italiana, Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
Modern Language Notes, and Romanische Forschungen. None of these proved 
to have been exhausted; and the omitted material is of the same quality as 
above. In one volume of JEGP four articles were omitted, in ten volumes of 
Archiv 25; in a total of 26 checked volumes of these periodicals there were 
almost 50 omissions. The many other spot tests mentioned above make it 
clear that most of the great reviews must have been treated as cavalierly. 
Even the specialized journals of Comparative Literature are no better taken 
care of. In 3 volumes of the Studien zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte 
there were 20 omissions. In regard to the Revue de littérature comparée itself, 
the Bibliography presents a completely haphazard selection from the often 
sizeable documented articles in the “Notes et Documents.” Such is also the 
case with the ordinary articles: in one volume (xx, 1931) there are four such 
omissions, of 13, 10, 11, and 12 pages respectively. 

In the above, attention is mostly paid to the great figures in world 
literature, and to the leading international journals. No less important to 
this special bibliography is the extensive comparative research that is carried 
on in the small countries and published in their books and periodicals. Much 
of this research is concerned not only with the local impact of the great litera- 
tures, but with the problems of general interrelations; a considerable part of 
it is even published in one of the great languages. But, unlike the material 
referred to above, it is usually not listed in the existing international bibli- 
ographies, and remains a closed world to most comparatists if it is not opened 
up by a general bibliography. This important opportunity has largely been 
missed in the present work. As a spot test the first 48 volumes of the Scan- 
dinavian literary journal Edda (Oslo 1914 to 1948) were chosen. Of about 
120 comparative items in these volumes, most of them dealing with general 
subjects and many of them written in one of the great languages, about three- 
fourths are omitted from the Bibliography. A spot test of ten volumes of the 
leading Swedish literary journal, Samlaren, showed a similar picture. The cov- 
erage is no better with regard to books. From the entire literature on inter- 
relations of individual Scandinavian authors the Bibliography offers five items 
(683). There is scant reason to believe that the other small nations are treated 
differently. 

The consequence of this procedure to the general character of the book 
can best be brought out by one final example. The reviewer picked at random 
one issue, January 10, 1910, of the monthly Literaturblatt fiir germanische und 
romanische Philologie, and checked the Bibliography against its well-known 
list of current literature, which thus covers the scholarly production of most 
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countries, at least, in the course of one single month. Of the listed items of a 
comparative nature 44 (among them 20 books and separate publications) are 
not in the present Bibliography. It is a temptation to print this revealing list 
in full. While some of the items may be border cases, most of the material 
obviously belongs in the Bibliography; as before, much of it is of essential 
quality, indispensable to any serious work on the respective problems. 

Because of the arrangement of the Bibliography and the lack of an index 
it is difficult to make certain that some of these omitted items are not never- 
theless hidden somewhere in the book. But about most of the material there 
can be no such doubt. The decisive question therefore is, whether the omis- 
sions can be explained as the result of a considered selection. This seems not to 
be the case. There are signs of a somewhat planless elimination of newspaper 
items (while many others are admitted) ; but most of the items in question are 
on a different level. The editor nowhere discusses his principles of selection, 
and he explicitly rejects the idea of personally examining his material in the 
original. It is hard to understand how, under such conditions, a responsible 
sifting could have taken place. In addition, the Preface makes it clear that the 
total number of cards compiled by the editors, duplicates apart, did not much 
exceed that of the titles now presented in the book; and no real selection can 
be undertaken as you go: it has to be built on the evaluation of a large body 
of collected material. Finally, a considerable part of the literature that is 
now included in the book is obviously far less important than many of the 
omitted items, judging from their titles; the size and quality of a large number 
of them is such that an intentional omission is out of the question. This also 
holds good of a number of important omitted items (not included above) 
tl:.t would have belonged in the sections of the book where completeness 
professedly is not aimed at. The conclusion, therefore, seems inevitable that 
the work is based on a wide, but uneven compilation from an accidental 
number of specialized bibliographies, with no systematic analysis or evalua- 
tion of the material either in them or in the original sources. This conclusion 
is also supported by the working procedures hinted at in the Preface, where 
the editor is described as walking around “with cards in his pocket, jotting 
down every new pertinent item he lays his eyes upon,” but relying for bibli- 
ographical checking on (mostly telephonic) contact with the reference staff 
of a library of such a limited size that “in by far the most cases” it was im- 
possible to consult directly the book or the article in question (XII, XVIII). 
These are hardly the methods for building up a large international bibliogra- 
phy. They also toa great extent explain the unevenness of the general, selective 
sections. 


IV 


A review of this kind is apt to become unfair to the editor. Documenta- 
tion of shortcomings needs space, while advantages are easily summed up. 
It should be repeated that the present bibliography represents a great and 
in many ways successful effort. Judging from the spot tests, a large part of 
the comparative material, at least in the great languages, is brought together 
in the book with respectable accuracy of detail; and most of it is presented in 
such a way as to make it accessible. The book will be of use to any literary 
scholar, for handy reference and first orientation, regardless of his field of 
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research. It is a work of love and devotion on the part of the editor and his 
helpers. He had to build on the collections of another scholar, which is always 
difficult; and even if he does not say so himself, the means at his disposal for 
control and supplementing obviously were inadequate as compared to the 
scope of his undertaking. He deserves the gratitude of the profession for not 
losing courage, but bringing the task to a preliminary conclusion. 

This is not, however, the kind of book where shortcomings may be 
treated lightly. It is the main tool of an entire discipline of scholarship, which 
has long been waited for and will probably remain the bibliography for gen- 
erations to come, far outside the guild of the comparatists. Scholars from 
many fields will dig for information in this volume; and what it does not in- 
clude will largely be lost to future research. Most of the reviews of the 
book, so far, have expressed unqualified praise. It is therefore necessary to 
make clear, in the interest of the readers, that this Bibliography of Com- 
parative Literature is not what one has been hoping for. It represents an 
extensive, but badly incomplete, and often badly arranged, draft for such a 
bibliography. Even in its main sections it often presents only a part of the 
literature in question; essential items may be left out everywhere. The scholar 
who bases his research on it will often be led astray, or run the risk of duplicat- 
ing the work done by others. And he will nowhere know exactly where he 
stands. Even the most obvious sources have not been exhausted; and the 
reader is not told what sources have been used, and to what extent. 

Most of all, however, the realization of the character of the book at its 
present stage should be brought to bear upon the continuation and completion 
of it. In his Preface the editor himself hints at the publication of a supple- 
mentary volume, even as early as 1955. But he mainly seems to have in mind 
the production of more or less casual supplements, based on “the friendly 
cooperation of our readers” (XVIII). Such supplementary items which any 
reader may easily provide by the hundreds, would be of little value: they can- 
not compensate for the systematic compilation that has not been done. Nor 
could the few specialists who are mentioned as advisers in the Preface. They 
may have filled some lacunas in their respective fields, but obviously could 
not undertake any such ground work. 

At the same time, the completion of the Bibliography is an urgent task 
in the interest of international scholarship, and is the only way of making 
wholly usable the important materials that are already assembled in the 
present volume. If the work is going to be worth while, however, it must be 
based on what is now lacking, viz. a clear definition of the standards of in- 
clusion and bibliographical description. The extent of the compilation will 
depend on a number of factors, above all the economic means available; but 
no decision should be made in this regard before an exhaustive sampling is 
made, including the publications of the small nations. In all sources selected 
for analysis, obvious comparative material must be listed completely; ex- 
haustion of a limited number of sources is preferable to a planless picking 
from everywhere. The sources that have been used in the present volume, will 
have to be rechecked. As much dubious material as possible should be looked 
into in the original. This task is not superhuman, if it is based on the alpha- 
betically rearranged cards, and practically organized in several of the large 
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research libraries in the Old and the New World, where the sources are easily 
accessible. With regard to the small nations, it will hardly prove difficult to 
organize local committees of comparatists for the compilation, and secure 
money from the national research foundations for the work, perhaps even 
for the printing. Such committees should, however, be organized for all coun- 
tries. While the more mechanical compilation has to be undertaken on a larger 
scale, these committees should evaluate selective material, and contribute to 
the Bibliography as much of important “anonymous” investigation as possi- 
ble. The general system of the present volume should be adhered to, while the 
arrangement in detail can be simplified to advantage. Much care should 
be devoted to the preparation of an alphabetical index of names and subjects 
that, as far as possible, remedies the shortcomings of the present topical 
arrangement, and tries to make the entire material easily accessible. 

The administration of such an undertaking, and the financial aspects of 
it, cannot be gone into here. But it should be reiterated in conclusion that the 
completion of this work on a more ambitious scale is in the interest not only 
of specialists in Comparative Literature, but in that of the Humanities gen- 
erally. With the increasing strength of structural points of view and the widen- 
ing cooperation and crossfertilization of the most diverse branches of research, 
the comparative approach has long ago penetrated all scholarly thinking. A 
standard bibliography of a nuclear discipline like Comparative Literature, 
with generous inclusion of adjacent fields, as is the case in the present volume, 
will work as a general ferment far outside its own orbit. In spite of its limita- 
tions the Baldensperger-Friederich Bibliography represents an important 
step in this direction, and should not be left half-finished. 

SIGMUND SKARD 
University of Oslo 


GoTeN, NORDGERMANEN, ANGELSACHSEN. Von Ernst Schwarz. (“Bibliotheca 
Germanica,” herausgegeben von Walter Henzen, Friedrich Maurer und 
Max Wehrli, Bd. 2.) Bern: A. Francke; Miinchen: Leo Lehnen, 1951. 
277 S. S.Fr. 22.50. 


THE ORIGINS of the various Germanic peoples are hidden by the mists of 
prehistoric dawn. Manifold have been the attempts to cut through this curtain 
and to establish an orderly system of organic relationships between the his- 
torical, cultural, and dialectical subdivisions. The most popular device has 
been to this day the pedigree formula. Although long discredited by the lin- 
guists and theoretically displaced by the wave-hypothesis of Joh. Schmidt 
(1872), the family-tree proved to be one of the hardiest perennial plants. Ac- 
cordingly, the North, East, and West Germanic tribes are still referred to as 
sisters, or as daughters of Primitive Germanic. A third generation is repre- 
sented by the Scandinavian languages, Gothic, Anglo-Frisian and German. 
One obvious weakness of the pedigree formula is its rigidity. It does not 
explain the closer links between some of the branches or “sisters.”” Another 
weakness is that in the case of the Germanic languages the earlier phases of 
individual development are not documented equally well and that the existing 
data stem from widely separated periods of history. 

A number of fairly recent studies were dedicated to the task of freeing us 
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from our inherited prejudices. They sought a new approach to the process of 
linguistic individualization which occurred at different times and in different 
regions of the original Germania. An understanding was arrived at on two 
major modifications of the accepted views: (1) Since the speakers of East 
Germanic probably were emigrants from Scandinavia their languages are now 
considered a part of the northern linguistic area. Such a reinterpretation of 
the term nordisch called in turn for the renaming of its counterpart as siidger- 
manisch or stidisch (G. Neckel in 1927). (2) Whether we talk of West or South 
Germanic we have good reasons for doubting the existence of such a linguistic 
entity on a time level comparable to the earlier stages of North Germanic. 
Indeed, West Germanic appears to have been the final result rather than the 
starting point of linguistic change. 

The actual subdivisions, such as Anglo-Frisian, Low and High German, 
were not very stable themselves. There is evidence that Low German (Ait- 
sdchsisch), a daughter of “‘Urdeutsch,” at one time stood in a closer relation to 
Anglo-Frisian than its position in the pedigree would suggest; Anglo-Frisian 
features for a while were superimposed on neighboring inland tribes and had 
to give way again before an increased pressure from the south. In order to 
have a common denominator for the wider area which shared in Anglo- 
Frisian characteristics F. Wrede borrowed the Tacitean term of Ingvaeonic. 
The corresponding terms of Herminonic and Istvaeonic were also revived to 
designate the branches which eventually merged into German. Much effort 
was wasted in the ensuing discussion on the actual meaning and extent of 
these semi-religious groups until they were replaced by the neutral names of 
Kiistengermanen, Elbgermanen, and Rhein-Weser-Germanen. 

Deutsche Vorgeschichte having suddenly emerged as one of the major 
constituents of Germanic studies, the assistance of archaeology was summoned 
whenever the linguistic evidence was not sufficient. However, the linguistic 
materials are more easily identifiable than anything found in the ground; 
we know them better and we can use them to better avail. Such archaeological 
evidence as can be had may very well be employed as a confirmation of 
linguistic data but the procedure should not be reversed. Friedrich Maurer 
in his book on Nordgermanen und Alemannen (Strassburg, 1942) did the 
latter. Starting with the preconceived idea of a close relationship between the 
Scandinavians and the Swebi he found the strongest support in the similarity 
of the “Jastorf culture” (west of the lower Elbe) to Nordic cultures of the 
period. But the Scandinavian pre-historians point to the commercial routes 
which led from the Elbe to Jutland and they insist that any similarity is due 
to trade with the south and not to emigration from the north. 

Nevertheless, Maurer’s book contains a number of valid arguments, old 
and new, which recommend a sceptical attitude toward the antiquity of West 
Germanic. Some of its characteristics may have spread in Merovingian times 
due to the unifying influence of the realm. 

This is the background for the present book on Goten, Nordgermanen, 
Angelsachsen. The author Ernst Schwarz has made himself a name with 
distinguished contributions to dialect geography and place-name study, most 
of them dealing with his native Sudetenland. His familiarity with the lin- 
guistic behavior of isolated colonial communities made him develop the 
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concept of the Sprachinsel. In isolation, a speech island tends to preserve the 
language status of its beginnings inasmuch as it does not participate fully in 
the further development of its mother tongue. Participation or nonparticipa- 
tion of a colony can be the decisive argument for the dating of a change. Its 
innovations, on the other hand, can easily be recognized as such. 

Schwarz was tempted to apply this concept to the language of the Goths 
who emigrated from their original home first to the mouth of the Vistula and 
later to Southern Russia. A systematic investigation of Gothic and North 
Germanic from this angle had never been done but the first half of the book 
(pp. 13-153) has the advantage of dealing with tested materials. Nevertheless, 
the mere collecting of such an amount of facts was a major task for which the 
author has to be commended. 

The detailed comparison of Bible Gothic and Old Norse subdivides into 
phonology, morphology, and word-geography. The avowed aim of these 
chapters is the reconstruction of an original Gotho-Nordic dialect as spoken 
by the undivided Goths, Gautar, and other South Scandinavians. There is, of 
course, no denying of the fact that Wulfila’s Gothic of the middle of the 4th 
century has to be equated with a much younger Nordic language of the 10th. 
Whereas the discussion of phonological matters is more or less limited to the 
provable, the Gotho-Nordic paradigms in the morphological chapter must 
perforce remain in the realm of the asterisk. If one can suppress the funda- 
mental objection against the reconstruction of still another “mother lan- 
guage’”’ one may be able to appreciate the help of the tables and their possible 
pedagogical merits. 

I should like to comment on some debatable points: 


For archaeological reasons the island of Gotland is ruled out as the original Gothic 
home and Vistergétland is substituted instead. However, Viastergétland cremated, 
the Vistula Goths buried their dead, and no explanation has been forthcoming for this 
change.—The older form of the Gothic name showed wu as in Gutbiuda and Gutones. 
Schwarz believes that Ptolemaeus’ Totra: attests this form for Southern Sweden; but 
since I'i@wveo is his name for the Goths, I should prefer the reading Taira: which I take 
to mean the Gautar (OE Géatas).—The Lithuanian name Gudas (cf. Pol. Gdynia, 
Gdatisk), generally thought to refer to Viking raiders from Gotland, is here derived 
from an earlier contact with emigrants or seafarers from that island (SO0-400 B.c.), a 
very unlikely proposition.—The oldest loans from Celtic (such as andbahts, kélikn, 
siponeis) were probably acquired through intermediaries at the time of the Vistula 
settlement. Schwarz offers the startling new suggestion that returning Cimbrian sur- 
vivors (ca. 100 B.c.) transmitted them to the Gautar-Goths on the other side of the 
Kattegat.—Since most of the early loans from Latin (such as Satir, akét, saban, kaisar) 
belong to the sphere of the military, it is surmised that Gothic mercenary soldiers in the 
Roman armies passed them on. Why should not some of the Celtic words have travelled 
north on the very same route?—A Gothic word for hemp is not attested; thus it is 
mere speculation to derive the Germanic word from a Gothic contact with the earlier 
wave of East Germanic tribes, i.e., the Bastarnae and the Sciri (Kluge-Gdize is in favor 
of a northeast European source). 

Whereas in Gothic every e¢ becomes i except before r, kh, ’ where Brechung occurs 
the other languages including Old Norse do not participate. If OS] *Selmi# stems from 
Gothic *helms, the raising did not occur before the Gothic arrival in Russia. Since the 
change is general, the results of an 7-umlaut could have been obliterated but it is far 
more likely that the Gothic Sprachinsel never had i-umlaut of e nor a-umlaut of 7 and 
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u, two other post-Gothic changes of old Norse. From phonological premises the same 
conclusions were reached by W. H. Bennett (Language, xxvu1, 339-42), who proposes 
to eliminate, e.g., the zigzag sequence of IE vir-—Gc *wer-—Early Goth. *wir- — 
Bibl. Goth. wair.—Since early Finnish loan-words from Old Norse attest ON é!, Old 
Norse as well as Gothic had é at the time of the Gothic exodus. Schwarz has some doubts 
concerning its pronunciation but Wulfila does not differentiate between é in slépan and 
@ in hér. On the other hand he supports the contention of Braune and Hirt that at 
least before vowels Goth. 4i was open @ and éu was @, and he does not reject the possi- 
bility of a general monophthongization. I believe that such was the case and that Wul- 
fila thus would have had a means of indicating an open quality of @ in slépan.— 

In the chapter on consonantism the best known and most important Gotho- 
Nordic parallelism is discussed at length and defended against Bremer, Noreen, and 
Kuhn: the cases of Goth. twaddjé (from *twaggje)/ON teggja, Goth. triggwa/ON 
iryggve. The parallel is so close that a common origin in Gotho-Nordic seems an ines- 
capable conclusion.—Gothic is conservative in preserving w after gutturals, in keep- 
ing w before r, but “modern” in its widespread elimination of the effects of Verner; 
the unvoicing of final 5, @, z; the dropping of the final s in batir, unsar, etc. Among the 
innovations belongs the Bible Gothic change of fl- to Jl- (cf. JEGP, 11, 589). 

In the chapter on morphology the doubtful Harigasti (Negau) should not be used 
in the discussion of the Gotho-Nordic dative.-—The explanation of the Goth. gen. plur. 
in @ (dagé) comes close to G. Must’s more plausible solution (Language, xxvmi, 218 
ff.) —The weak preterit is represented as a compound *nasi-dd(m), and for the Gothic 
plural reduplication is assumed; objections to this hypothesis are not mentioned.— 
Goth. brdhta is here derived from braggjan instead of briggan.— 

The statistical tables in the chapter on word-geography deal with 1,245 items 
which are arranged according to groups of dialectical relationships (common Germanic 
550; only Gothic 222; Gothic and ON 68; Gothic, ON, and OHG 92, etc.) However, a 
recount of the combinations which contain Gothic and ON results in the final sum of 
281, whereas the combinations with OE yield the figure of 289, the combinations with 
OHG even 313. Thus, the statistical evidence for the author’s general emphasis on 
Gotho-Nordic unity is not as convincing as he thinks it is. The items should be weighed 
rather than counted, and the brief enumeration of parallelisms in obsolete words and 
in word-formation (ablaut and suffixes) though not new is much more telling. 


The second half of the book deals (1) with the remaining East Germanic 
peoples and their prehistoric homes; (2) with the North Sea Germanic peoples; 
and (3) with the problem of the Ausgliederung (individualization) on the 
basis of the author’s results. 

It is clear that we step on treacherous ground wherever linguistic evidence 
is insufficient and must be supplanted in part or altogether by interpretations 
of ambiguous historical accounts and controversial archaeological finds. Quite 
often, the author is in disagreement with the best authorities, e.g., with L. 
Schmidt. Whereas Schmidt derived the Vandalii from Vendel in Uppland and 
placed only a fraction of this nation on the northern tip of Jutland (in Vend- 
syssel), Schwarz following Neergaard finds in the narrowness of Vendsyssel an 
excellent reason for the migration which he connects directly with the move- 
ments of the Cimbrians of Himbersyssel and the Teutons of Thythaesyssel. 
—Schwarz takes it also for granted that a Norwegian contingent among 
others joined the Vandals since the name of the royal house of the Vandals, 
Hasdingi, suggests a connection with the Haddingjar of Haddingjadalr near 
Oslo.—For the Burgundians he surmises a home in South West Norway with- 
out offering historical or archaeological evidences for this—-The derivation of 
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the Ulmerugi of the Vistula region from the Rugi of Rogaland in Norway is at 
least supported by the names.—The Heruli (Eruli) who migrated after 250 
A.D. are located in Halland (Southern Sweden) rather than on the Danish 
islands. These he assigns to their allies, the Chaviones-Aviones whom Much 
and Schmidt had placed on tke islands of the Western coast of Jutland.— 
The Gepidi undoubtedly were a branch of the Goths that followed the main 
trek some 150 years later. Their names show the usual Gothic developments 
including Brechung of u before r.—The analysis of the language of the 
Crimean Goths who were not a branch of the Goths proper (they did not raise 
e to i, did not break i and wu before r and 4, etc.) leads to their assignment to 
Southern Sweden, south of the Gautar. 

Linguistically it all amounts to this: The Crimean Goths were certainly 
Gotho-Nordic as is shown by ada from *addja “eggs.’’ Although the traces of 
the other East Germanic languages are few we find a certain amount of 
“Gothic” features, e.g., the preservation of 2 or its change to 4 (corresponding 
to late Gothic developments): Burg. Baldarédus, Baldaridus; Vandal. Gun- 
thimér, Geilamir; Herul. Bynpos; Crimean Goth. mine “moon,” schlipen “to 
sleep.”” They changed 6 to @ as in Vandal. Frénimath, Blamarith; Herul. 
Piripotd ; Crim. Goth. plat, brader. The Heruli raised e to i as in Pidwwodbs. z 
was kept in Burg. Aisaberga, Vandal. Gaisericus. These features will justify 
the designation North Germanic if we accept the terminology of the book. 
However, it has to be kept in mind that the Gotho-Nordic change from ~j- 
to -ggj- and the ensuing change to -ddj- is only found in Crimean Gothic; that 
the retention of é and the preservation of z did not constitute any changes, and 
that at the time of the East Germanic exodus the southern (West Germanic) 
languages had changed neither @ nor z (the first @ occurs in Quddi, 1st cent. 
A.D., the first r from z in Alem. Hortarius, 4th cent. a.p.). Furthermore, Old 
Norse participates in the West Germanic change of é to d. Thus, the question 
arises whether the new terminology is actually an advantage over the old one 
which simply was a geographical designation and did not.imply any common 
East Germanic changes. (In this connection it may be recalled that the Longo- 
bards, who probably left Scandinavia 300 B.c., later on did not show any 
traces of North Germanic speech. One might say that they were still speaking 
Urgermanisch at the time of the migration. They became Elbgermanen and 
developed their language within this group. So why insist on “North Ger- 
manic’ ” for these early periods?) 

With regard to North Sea Germanic (also called Anglo-Frisian, Ing- 
vaeonic, and Kiistengermanisch), the book tries to solve the problem of its 
Ausgliederung in a fashion similar to the one used in the Gotho-Nordic sec- 
tion. The first step is a comparison of Old English and Frisian in phonology 
and morphology. Again, the linguistic material is known but the nature of the 
study necessitates a clearer presentation and a fuller discussion than the 
ordinary treatment in the history of Old English will allow. As in the chapters 
on Gotho-Nordic the similarities and the dissimilarities within the languages 
of this group and between them and their neighbors to the north and to the 
south are carefully enumerated. It is brought out that the change of é to d 
was originated in Anglo-Frisian, i.e., it must lie behind the Anglo-Frisian 
& (or 9 before nasal); this was also Bremer’s theory but the sequence ¢ to d 
to & is not accepted by L. Wolff and Th. Frings.—The elimination of a nasal 
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before k was general in Germanic; before s, f, and ) it was an Ingvaeonic 
phenomenon which extended to Old Saxon. Likewise, the palatalization of k 
and g was shared by Saxon (Tzerstede from *Kerkstede, Ezem from *Ekikem). 
Another innovation was the metathesis of r in OE irnan from rinnan, ern 
“house” (Goth. razn), OF hors, hers, ern, and LG born. This process of de- 
veloping North Sea Germanic characteristics may have started in the Ist 
century B.c. (although this date seems arbitrary) and must have been finished 
before the start of the migration of the Anglo-Saxons to Britain. 

There are a few Northern features in North Sea Germanic which are due 
to its position between the north and the south (such as various pronominal 
forms) but these traits are inherited from preseparation times and do not 
constitute a common change due to a closer linguistic tie. In contrast to 
Schwarz I should like to suggest that several traits which North Sea Germanic 
shares with German may also have been inherited from more ancient times 
and may not necessarily prove a southern influence. To be sure, in the course 
of the investigation it becomes very clear that the linguistic innovations 
which pushed northward from the German dialects (as the i-umlaut of e, 
a-umlaut of #, -z- to -r-) became increasingly more important for the future 
of the North Sea area and, in fact, prepared the way for the establishment of 
West Germanic. The vocabulary count which concludes this survey yields 
the following percentages: 16% were only OE, 12% occurred in Gotho- 
Nordic, 23% occurred in OF, OS, and OHG. On that score too one must 
agree that OE had become a part of the southern linguistic area before its 
speakers went to Britain. 

A concluding linguistic chapter traces the innovations which spread from 
the strategically situated North Sea region to the north as well as to the south. 
Like Schwarz I would place here the origin of i-umlaut but I have my doubts 
concerning his suggestion that the West Germanic gemination might be 
North Sea Germanic in origin and as late as 400 a.p. I already mentioned his 
view concerning the change from é to d. 


Frequent reference is made to the relative geographical positions of the Angles 
and Saxons in their continental homes, and certain linguistic differences are explained 
by them. One of the points is the loss of reduplication, a change which came from the 
south. It is suggested that Anglian verb forms with traces of reduplication such as 
heht, reord reflect the geographical location of this dialect between Saxon and Nordic. 
However, Anglian lost the difference between é and @ so that retention of reduplication 
was a necessity (lé/an, lelét, later leort) whereas Saxon could do without (/étan, lét).— 
On the other hand, Schwarz denies a connection between Brechung in OE and ON al- 
though Neckel and Hirt were impressed by the similarity of OE heorie/ON hiarta, 
OE mioluc/ON miolk, etc. Nekel was able to show that Anglian and Kentish carried the 
Brechung into West Saxon, and it is difficult to imagine that the changes in Old Norse 
and the two northernmost dialects of Anglo-Saxon on the continent (Anglian and 
Jutish) should have been spontaneous and unrelated. We have very little knowledge 
about the population of Jutland that remained after the emigration of the Anglo- 
Saxons and the immigration of the Danes, and it is quite plausible that they could 
have transmitted the Brechung to the Scandinavians. 


These missing links are treated at some length in a chapter on the tribes 
of the Cimbric peninsula which is the least satisfactory because the most 
arbitrary part of the book. The conviction that the Vandals or part of them 
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came from Vendsyssel induces Schwarz to think of Northern Jutland as 
North Germanic territory. We have no linguistic documents which represent 
unequivocally the language of the Cimbrians and the Teutons but Schwarz 
decides (in agreement with Kossinna but in opposition to Neckel and the 
communis opinio) that they were North Germanic because of their neighbors 
the Vandals. In addition, the Harudes of Harthesysel (Harsyssel) south of the 
Limfjord are derived from the Norwegian Herdar of Herdaland whereas M. 
Olsen and Much believed an emigration from Jutland had taken some 
Harudes (and the cult of Nerthus) to Norway.—The dividing line which, ac- 
cording to Schwarz, separated the northern speech from the southern was 
based on archaeological interpretations by Neergard, not on any linguistic 
proof. The line runs straight from Ringkgbing to Aarhus and cuts right 
through the traditional location of the Eudoszs, the ancestors of the Jutes of 
Kent and the Isle of Wight. If they were North Germanic, as Schwarz asserts 
again and again, the South Germanic character of the Kentish dialect must 
have developed later. Indeed, the historians had always assumed that the 
‘Jutes’ had not come directly from Jutland but like the Saxons from points 
much nearer to the British shore. If they took the land route the Saxones 
Eucii (Eutii) who in 540 were mentioned as voluntary subjects of a Frankish 
king appear to have been a part of the nation that decided against further 
migration. An extended sojourn within the Frankish realm would account for 
the richer civilization of Kent (cf. my book on Germanisches Heidentum bei 
den Angelsachsen, pp. 34 ff.), but would hardly account for the adoption of 
another dialect. Other assumptions such as a second invasion of Kent by 
Ripuarian Franks were taken from a report by W. Foerste which bypassed 
the contributions to the question by Aberg, Kendrick, Hodgkin, Myres, et al. 
A subsequent article by Schwarz, “Das angelsichsische Landnahmeproblem,” 
GRM, XXXII(1950), 35-55, gave a more complete discussion but upheld the 
North Germanic character of the original Jutes without adding any new evi- 
ence of a linguistic nature. 

In conclusion it must be said with regret that Schwarz defeats his own 
purpose by sticking to the terms of the family tree. There can be no objection 
to the establishment of a Gotho-Nordic entity nor to the attempt to find 
and define another such entity among the North Sea peoples. The real prob- 
lem concerns the cases that are not clear cut: we hardly know enough about 
the languages of the non-Gothic East Germanic peoples to pass judgment on 
their position. If we knew more about the location of their original homes our 
guesses would perhaps be safer. The same is true with the peoples of Northern 
Jutland. There is no foundation for classifying the Cimbri, the Teutoni, the 
Eudoses as North Germanic, and we ask in vain for the reasons when we read 
that North Sea Germanic in the 3rd/2nd centuries B.c. was “more or less” 
a part of North Germanic. The unfortunate family trees which appear as 
revenants on the concluding pages spoil a great deal of the preceding argu- 
mentation. If anything was proved by the predecessors of Schwarz and the 
author himself it is that the division of Urgermanen in Siidgermanen and 
Nordgermanen is not satisfactory because the Kiistengermanen occupied a 
position in between which defies any further classification (at least until 
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their West Germanic character had developed). The real division came when 
this linguistic bridge eliminated itself by the Anglo-Saxon migration, and 
when the Danes moved in and formed a barrier against the south. 

This is an uneven book, on the whole reliable and meritorious in its 
linguistic chapters, but opinionated in its historical parts. The sixteen maps 
which illustrate the directions of linguistic changes are instructive. The lack 
of an index makes it difficult to use the book effectively. 

ERNst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


FORMPROBLEM DES ARTUSROMANS UND DER GRALDICHTUNG. DIE BEDEUTUNG 
DES ARTUSKREISES FUR DAS GEFUGE DES RoMANs Im 12. uND 13. JAnR- 
HUNDERT IN FRANKREICH, DEUTSCHLAND UND DEN NIEDERLANDEN. Von 
Hildegard Emmel. Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 1951. Pp. 184. Fr. 18.80. 


THE GREAT MASS of research in Arthurian literature in the past hundred years 
has been concerned with the necessary matter of sources and derivations, with 
the historical and comparative treatment of themes, characters, and lan- 
guage. While not all of this research has yet arrived at stable conclusions, 
enough information is available to furnish Arthurian romance with a respect- 
able corpus of established fact. On the basis of this fact Arthurian scholarship, 
particularly in Germany, has turned more recently to the consideration of 
less obvious problems: the philosophic attitudes of poets who treated the 
matter of Britain; the more subtle relationships between poets and sources. 
Dr. Emmel has joined the newer scholarship with a comparative study of the 
Gestalten in medieval Arthurian romance, concluding with and thus further 
confirming the idea that Chrétien de Troyes is the prime mover and grand 
originator of the basic inner structure of this literature. 

Gestalten may be rudely interpreted here as internal patterns of character 
and action which are independent of plot, but which are, nevertheless, in 
complete harmony with the plot and the standards of the audience. Beginning 
with Chrétien’s Erec as the earliest known Arthurian romance and drawing 
evidence from the same poet’s Yvain, Lancelot, and the unfinished version of 
the Grail story, Dr. Emmel establishes fundamental internal patterns which, 
she maintains, are to be found in all subsequent Arthurian tales of quality. 
The chief of these: the initiation of primary action at the scene of Arthur’s 
court, the threefold return of the hero to the court, the gross character of 
Kay and his inevitable overthrow by the hero, the figure of Gawain as the 
representative of the courtly ideal and as the hero’s peer, etc. Together these 
individual patterns form, according to Dr. Emmel, a characteristic inner 
structure for Arthurian romance. Once having established the patterns in the 
body of Chrétien’s work, Miss Emmel uses the majority of her pages in 
establishing the existence of the same patterns in Hartmann and Wolfram. 
By far the greatest effort is spent in matching the patterns in Chrétien’s 
Perceval with those in Wolfram’s Parzival. Since the patterns are assumed to 
be universal in Arthurian literature of quality, the fact that Chrétien’s Grail 
romance is unfinished poses no problems for Wolfram’s Parzival, which is 
finished: the patterns of conclusion are available in other romances. Miss 
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Emmel believes that Chrétien’s Yvain, probably in the version of Hartmann, 
provided Wolfram with the necessary patterns on which to base the conclu- 
sion of Parzival. 

For the purposes of her studies, Miss Emmel has selected only “Kunst- 
werke von Wert,” showing how especially in these creations the fundamental 
inner form of Chrétien is most fully observed. Conversely, those later Ar- 
thurian romances which are not particularly well regarded as literature 
(Guillaume le Clerc’s Fergus; the middle Dutch Ferguut; Ulrich von Zatzik- 
hoven’s Lanzelet; Wirnt von Gravenberg’s Wigalois; the middle Dutch 
Walewein and Heinrich von dem Tiirlin’s Diu Krone, in this order) reveal a 
falling away from the inner standards of high romance originated by Chrétien 
and so fully carried out by Hartmann and Wolfram. Miss Emmel’s demon- 
stration results, not too surprisingly, in a point of view which maintains that 
the degree of adherence to the standards of Chrétien is the chief means for 
determining the literary merit of subsequent Arthurian romances. Certain 
other conclusions, derived from her primary point of view, appear similarly 
sweeping and over-general. Do, for example, the language and the “Hand- 
lungsgestalten” of the two middle Dutch romances really show, or prove, that 
at the time of the high Middle Ages Dutchman “stood apart’ from the rest 
of European life? 

While Miss Emmel’s studies would add more to the debt that Wolfram 
and Hartmann owe to their precursor at Troyes, she does not therefore find 
the German poets any less capable in their creative activity. The greatness 
of Wolfram’s achievement is obvious in any comparison with Chrétien. Hart- 
mann too, it is pointed out, while he would seem to owe so much to Chrétien, 
managed to verbalize eloquently where Chrétien was satisfied with mere 
delineation of action. 

The suggestion that Wolfram is more indebted to Chrétien than has 
previously been thought bears naturally on the ever present problem of Kiot. 
When Chrétien’s contribution to Wolfram’s creative thinking is magnified, 
the possible contribution of the nebulous Kiot is necessarily made to appear 
even smaller. Those who are still impressed with the idea of an actual Kiot, 
and particularly with the critical work of Samuel Singer and Margaret 
Richey, are left to wonder how effectively they have been challenged. 

RICHARD J. DoNEY 
Northwestern University 


GUINEVERE: A Stupy oF HER Aspuctions. By K. G. T. Webster. Milton, 
Mass.: The Turtle Press, 1951. Lithographed. Pp. 172. 


STUDENTS of the Arthurian legend have reason to remember with gratitude 
the late Professor K. G. T. Webster. Long ago he realized the importance of 
Ulrich von Zatzikhoven’s Lanzelet, and in his publications over the years 
he contributed substantially to a more adequate recognition of its value.’ 


1K. G. T. Webster, Englische Studien, xxxvi (1906), 340-51; Kittredge Anniversary 
Papers (Boston, 1913), pp. 327-34; Modern Language Review, xxv1 (1931), 69-73; 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xvi (1934), 203-28; Speculum, 
xv (1940), 272-79. 
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During the last decade of his life he had been preparing an English translation 
of Ulrich’s romance, with notes and introduction.? Guinevere: A Study of her 
Abductions was originally intended to form part of that introduction, but it 
eventually reached such proportions that it required separate publication. 
Although the essay was almost complete at the time of Webster’s death in 
1942, much work remained to be done before it was ready for the press. His 
widow, Mrs. Deborah C. Webster, not only checked all references and notes, 
and prepared the comprehensive index, but she also set up the manuscript 
on the Vari-Typer and drew the charmingly appropriate illustrations. The 
result of her devoted labors is, as she intended it te be, a worthy tribute to 
the memory of a perceptive and sensitive scholar. 

Webster’s approach may best be illustrated by a quotation. In a discus- 
sion of Chrétien’s Charrette, he writes (pp. 52 f.): 


Indeed I expect to see it demonstrated that his other romances, Cligés, Erec, Yvain, 
are but his peculiar psychological reworkings of first-rate poems written in England, or 
at some Angevin court, shortly before his time, amid a flood of romances that did not 
entirely lack the passion of Tristram, the sprightliness of Ipomedon, nor the moral 
delicacy of Gawain and the Green Knight. The fact that the Anglo-French originals do 
not exist is but weak evidence against their having existed. It stands to reason that we 
could not expect one out of twenty of them to survive. If we consider realistically the 
manuscript pedigrees of our extant romances, we cannot but be struck by the myriads 
of lost versions that must logically be postulated to account for those we possess. We 
can as confidently assume a great flourishing of pre-Chrétien Arthurian romances as 
the astronomer accounts for the behavior of visible stars by the existence of viewless 
ones. Generations of poets must have wrought on this matter before Chrétien. Such 
poems as his, with their galaxies of differentiated heroes and their multitude of worn, 
transformed, and deformed episodes grouped in conventional series, could no more have 
evolved in the brief generation between him and Geoffrey than the Iliad could have 
done so within thirty years of Homer. 


Even those in sympathy with such an approach to Arthurian problems, 
however, may find Webster’s arrangement of his material somewhat dis- 
concerting. He begins with a chapter on Guinevere in the prose romances 
and continues with successive chapters on Lamnzelet, Chrétien’s Charrette, 
Diu Créne, Durmart le Gallois, the hunt for the white stag, Malory, and the 
Modena sculpture. Yet this departure from the expected chronological order 
results in no confusion because the author is careful to furnish dates for the 
extant versions as he presents them; and his arrangement, though uncon- 
ventional, has certain advantages. For example, his first five chapters, dealing 
with the numerous forms of the abduction story, show that the rape of 
Guinevere is repeatedly connected in the romances with a woodland hunt, 
usually for a white stag. Since this evidence means that the stag hunt in the 
woods had become standardized as the setting for the abduction, the chapter 
on the white stag as a separate motif is a logical outgrowth of the analysis that 
precedes it. 

Webster’s monograph, especially in the lengthy chapters on the Char- 
rette and Diu Créne, is productive of fresh insights into the permutations of the 


2 This translation, with revisions, additional notes, and an introduction by R. S. 
Loomis, was published in 1951 by the Columbia University Press. 
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abduction story and other motifs associated with it. Although the chapter 
on Lanzelet is comparatively brief, the whole study shows not only that 
Ulrich’s romance is entirely independent of Chrétien but also that it fre- 
quently preserves a more intelligible form of episodes found in other romances. 
The episode of the Sorrowful Fief in Lanzelet (vss. 3826-3929), for instance, 
sheds considerable light upon the cryptic cemetery visit of Chrétien’s Lance- 
lot.* In the chapter on the white stag Webster has collected thirty-six oc- 
currences of the motif in the romances. Although he attempts no thorough 
analysis and some of his examples do not seem particularly relevant, the 
comprehensive list itself is useful. Similarly, an appendix containing some by- 
products of his studies includes valuable information on tents and on the 
equipment of knights (pp. 129-36). 

The most serious defect of the book arises from Webster’s decision to 
exclude the Celtic background (p. 124). As a result, his treatment of the 
romances seems unfocused. Some idea of the Celtic abduction patterns is 
indispensable, if only to serve as a point of reference for the Arthurian ver- 
sions and their intricate relationships. One wishes, for example, that he had 
chosen to examine the Gasozein episode in Diu Créne and its analogues in the 
light of the combat at the ford in the Welsh mabinogi of Pwyll. Since the 
Welsh tale preserves a narrative formula that has had a decisive influence on 
the ford combats in Arthurian romance, a study of it would have clarified the 
relationships of the stories considered in the chapter on Diu Créne.* 

Sometimes, too, the author weakens his case by proposing interpretations 
based on unsupported conjectures, as in his identification of the Perilous 
Ford episode in the Conte del Graal with “the well-known adventure of the 
golden bough (p. 74).” This suggestion is actually misleading, since the es- 
sential element in the episode is not the hero’s crossing of a river to pluck 
flowers at a damsel’s behest, but rather his encounter with a lone huntsman 
at a ford and their agreement to meet in combat there after a stated interval. 
Here again the Welsh parallel in Pwyll would have revealed more distinctly 
the links of this episode with the other Arthurian cognates that Webster dis- 
cusses.* 

The weaknesses of the book, nevertheless, are outweighed by its merits. 
It is a useful, if not wholly satisfactory, guide to the versions of Guinevere’s 
abduction as they appear in the romances, and it gives due emphasis to the 
rich material preserved in the German sources. Webster’s deep and sustained 
interest in Lanzelet has indeed been justified. This book and its companion, 
the English translation, suggest that similar studies in other German Ar- 
thurian romances might prove to be equally fruitful. 

HELAINE NEWSTEAD 
Hunter College 


* Webster, Guinevere, pp. 31-36; R. S. Loomis, Arthurian Tradition and Chrétien 
de Troyes (New York, 1949), pp. 232-36. 

*R. S. Loomis, JEGP, xtm (1943), 170-81; Arthurian Tradition, pp. 127-33, 
448-59. 

® One error on p. 84, n. 2, should be pointed out. Gwyn, son of Nudd, fought every 
Mayday for the beautiful Creiddylad, not for her father Lludd. 
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PrerS PLOWMAN AND SCRIPTURAL TRADITION. By D. W. Robertson, Jr. and 
Bernard F. Huppé. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xiv+259. 


“EXPERIENCE since this book was written,” we are told in the Preface, “‘has 
convinced us that we might well have relied more heavily on the work of St. 
Augustine. If we were to write Chapter I again, we should devote consider- 
able attention to the De doctrina Christiana.” Horace’s recommendation 
“nonumque prematur in annum” had never more point than it has for writers 
on the intricacies and obscurities of mediaeval thought and literature. The 
above admission shows that the authors themselves realize that if their study 
had been kept back from press for even one year it could have been a better 
book. There are indeed numerous pointers leading to the same conclusion. 

It has been noted elsewhere that the book suffers from the authors’ in- 
complete knowledge of the mediaeval concepts of scientia, intellectus agens, 
intellectus possibilis, and ratio, and of the relation between these; one may 
add that the authors have insufficiently studied the relation between some of 
Langland’s concepts—notably wit, inwit, kind wit—or the relation of these 
in turn to the Latin terms of scholastic philosophy.' But even on a more ele- 
mentary level, the book contains failings and inconsistencies which longer 
consideration would have eradicated. For example, on p. 69 “Lawe shal ben a 
laborere and lede a-felde donge” (B iv.147) is said to mean that “law will 
bring sin to light and foster contrition,” the “preparation of the field with 
dung” symbolizing “an aspect of penance.” Apparently without realising 
that this interpretation is open to dispute, the authors do not offer a parallel 
interpretation—or even suggest that there is a parallel—in their discussion 
(p. 89) of B vi.290 where Piers mentions having a horse “To drawe a-felde 
my donge.’”’ Moreover, the passage in Passus iv 


... 3if 3e worken it in werke I wedde myne eres, 
That Lawe shal ben a laborere and lede a-felde donge, 


is closely paralleled in B vi.270 ff.: 


. .. 3if thow diete the thus I dar legge myne eres 
That Phisik shal his furred hodes for his fode selle . . . 
And lerne to laboure with londe for lyflode is swete. 


Robertson and Huppé not only ignore the formal parallel when they come to 
discuss the latter passage (pp. 88 f.), but offer an exegesis which is on an 
entirely different footing from that given for iv.147: “physicians will change 
their clothing and learn to labor’? meaning on the allegorical level (they say) 
that “one will have no need for false doctrines.” 

Paradoxically enough, the study is often injured by the high degree of 
structural perfection it seeks to attain. If one builds a house taller than the 
foundations or materials will justify, the chimney-pots are unlikely to survive 
the ultimate disaster, and the builder will be discredited for the whole work 
even if much of his material and workmanship has been sound. The arguments 


1 See Morton W. Bloomfield’s review in Speculum, xxvu, 245 ff., and my article 
“Langland’s Use of Kind Wit and Jnwit’’ in this number of JEGP. 
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of Robertson and Huppé are intricate and skilful, but their insistence on 
making them interdependent and integral parts of larger structures frequently 
invites the total collapse of these when one part is shown to be unsound. One 
example will suffice. In several places throughout the book (e.g., pp. 17, 19, 
21, 82, 97, 234), the authors emphasise the notion of “false plowmen,”’ “sinful 
pretenders,”—usurpers, that is, of episcopal office. Thus (p. 97) they see in 
the priest’s quarrel with Piers in B vii “the final and most serious of evils, 
illustrative of those who place themselves falsely in the prelatical status to 
the detriment of the folk as a whole.” All such references to usurpation depend 
for their validity upon the authors’ interpretation of the Prologue 23-24: 


And some putten hem to pruyde _—apparailed hem there-after, 
In contenaunce of clothyng comen disgised. 


The dreamer is describing the Folk on the Field. Some, he says, “putten hem 
to the plow,” some “putten hem to pruyde,” some “putten hem” to prayers 
and penance, some “chosen chaffere,” some minstrelsy. Lines 23-24 seem 
clearly to mean “some people (not choosing to be plowmen or merchants or 
minstrels) applied their energies to ostentation? and dressed accordingly; they 
came along showily dressed* in a fine display of clothing.” Robertson and 
Huppé however (p. 17) claim that the “some” are “false plowmen . . . persons 
who dress as plowmen through pride,” apparently taking thereafter as referring 
to the plowmen described in lines 20-22, and disgised as meaning “disguised.” 
And the process of building upon sand (which, we have noticed, reached an 
advanced stage by p. 97) begins at once. The plowmen of |. 20 are shown to 
represent men in “prelatical life” partly “by the fact that they have proud 
imitators” (p. 17). 

But the main reason for wishing that the authors had waited a while and 
done some revising before sending their book to press is that it contains so 
much that is revealing, sensitive and sound, and so much material of the 
utmost value to other scholars of Piers Plowman. Robertson and Huppé have 
performed a real service in demonstrating the vital part played in the poem 
by the biblical quotations. They are to be congratulated for directing our 
attention to the actual biblical context of these quotations and to the mediaeval 
exegeses of the passages involved. If they are not the first to have attempted 
an analysis along these lines, they can at least claim that no one before has 
presented such a polished case for holding that this approach can enlumine 
the darkest passages and invest the poem with a continuity and unity that 
have often been denied it. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to detailed commentary arranged passus 
by passus, analyzing specific elements very largely in the order in which they 
occur in the poem. This not only enables the authors to bring out the con- 
tinuity just referred to, but renders the study very convenient as a reference 
book. To recommend (as we must, for reasons already stated) that every 
reader be prepared and equipped to question every assumption, every state- 


? Cf. B viii.116 “Was no pruyde on his apparaille ne pouerte noyther.” 
* For disgised in this sense, cf. Brunne Chronicle 4744: “knyghtes, squiers, made 
bourdys & hem desgysede in pourpre & bys.” 
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ment, every argument, is doubtless no more than the authors themselves 
would wish. 
RANDOLPH QUIRK 
University of London 


CLASSICAL INFLUENCES IN RENAISSANCE LITERATURE. By Douglas Bush. 
(Martin Classical Lectures, Vol. x11). Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, for Oberlin College, 1952. Pp. 60. $1.50. 


ONE MAY describe Professor Eush’s little book as a successful essay on a sub- 
ject of almost impossible scope—two lectures devoted to the Greek and Latin 
classics in the literature of the Renaissance. If the subject had been thought 
of in an old-fashioned way, the task might have been easier. But the author, 
although refusing to accept an opinion held in some quarters that the Italian 
Renaissance owed nothing fundamental to classical literature and art, takes a 
broad view of the nature of the movement. This is witnessed by his choice in 
the first of the two lectures of Renaissance science and Renaissance histori- 
ography as sources of enlightenment. 

The author’s task becomes for lack of space one of most rigid selection, 
and yet rigidity must of all things be avoided in treating of the Renaissance. 
The revival of the classics, he insists, produced rich fruit. Christian humanism, 
for example, was a movement of power, and Erasmus and Vives found re- 
freshment in pagan as well as Christian fountains. They found not only pre- 
cept as to what men should do but, by stripping off the coverings of folly 
and sin, they found stern warnings against what men did. In the field of 
history, and indeed throughout the book, names are skilfully madé to carry 
the story: Geoffrey of Monmouth, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Polydore 
Vergil, William Camden, Laurentius Valla, John Colet, Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini, Jerome Cardan, Bacon and Ralegh. These names outline an 
intellectual career. In this lecture also is found a place for a few paragraphs 
on Renaissance education by means of which the author arrives at the con- 
cept that during the Renaissance the classics were the common heritage of 
all educated men, scientists and historians included. The implication is that in 
common intellectual experience lies the unity of the Renaissance. There are 
also carefully thought out small adjuncts and connections, such as the idea 
that the discovery of Aristotle’s Poetics gave countenance to literature. 

In the second lecture, which is devoted to Renaissance literature itself, 
the difficulties of condensed treatment are not diminished, but the author’s 
skill does not desert him, a skill, we may conjecture, increased in this case by 
long devotion to the classics and to the classics in the Renaissance. Neo- 
classicism, he admits, was often “unclassical,’’ and notices in passing the 
“verbal and rhetorical rash represented by such labels as Petrarchism, 
Euphuism, Gongorism, and Marinism.” The Renaissance vice of imitating, 
not nature, but classical models comes in for some discussion, but the main 
block of the essay concerns itself with Ariosto, Tasso, Camoens, and Spenser 
in a great revival of epical forms (of which Paradise Lost is the great, although 
not the sole, survivor), and with Rabelais and Cervantes, two great prose 
writers of the Renaissance. The author considers the story of Troy as it ap- 
peared in the Renaissance and gives passing mention to Ovidian short epics, 
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such as Hero and Leander and Venus and Adonis. There is also a token treat- 
ment of the Elizabethan lyric. The lecture ends with Montaigne and the 
growing skepticism of the later period. He does not, however, regard works 
that stood out in defiance of their age as the essence of the age. To him, we 
may believe, Ronsard, Ariosto, Spenser, and Shakespeare, all to a greater or 
less degree in the classical tradition, are true exemplars of the Renaissance. 
Harbin CRAIG 
University of Missouri 


Tue ELIzABETHAN Woman. By Carroll Camden. Houston, New York, Lon- 
don: The Elsevier Press, 1952. Pp. 333. $4.50. 


IN CARROLL CAMDEN’S The Elizabethan Woman a high standard has been set 
for the dress of scholarly productions. No more loving care could have been 
expended on fitting form to the imaginings of great poets or to the records of 
the lives and works of great painters. From type, paper, binding, illustrations 
to end papers and colored jacket here is beauty and ease for the eye. The 
printers and designers of Amsterdam prove the excellence of their craftsman- 
ship. To the author goes the credit for the wealth and the typical and enter- 
taining character of the illustrations. The English publishers have, in spite 
of all the obstacles of these struggling times, shown enterprise, courage, and 
undiminished zeal in fine bookmaking. I praise format first because that is 
what one first observes when he takes a book in hand. Such lavish care for 
externals constitutes, of course, a challenge to the material itself. 

The word Elizabethan carries such magic that nothing connected with 
that age of achievement and promise seems less than noteworthy. I agree with 
Mr. Camden that the woman of the period, largely neglected in studies ex- 
cept for biographical works on the famous exemplars in the Queen herself 
and other great ladies, deserves serious contemplation and description. The 
men of the age are not to be wholly understood without knowledge of their 
attitudes toward women and their domestic and legal treatment of them; and 
part of the explanation of the times should be sought, far more seriously than 
has been our custom, in the character and attitudes of women and their share 
in the social scheme. I may be accused of partiality in this since my own work 
has been in the same field of social ideals, but the growing number of studies 
in social backgrounds seems to justify the general argument. The Elizabethan 
woman is an important subject, and I find in this first thorough and careful 
study of her an important contribution to Elizabethan scholarship. Mr. 
Camden has striven for liveliness and readability, as well as for completeness 
and depth, and has succeeded very well in subduing his heterogeneous and 
somewhat recalcitrant material to his purpose. The general reader, whom he 
hopes to reach, should find this book of interest, though he would be well- 
advised to expect some distraction in the multiplicity of details and topics, 
something more abstract than concrete in content, in spite of the illustrations, 
pictorial and verbal. The scholar, inured to Elizabethan abstractions and repe- 
titions, will find them sugared here by these same illustrations, but illumi- 
nated and not obscured. In the wide range of topics he will see the whole age 
mirrored, and will find leads into many other paths. 

The period covered stretches roughly from 1540 to 1640. If opinion on 
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women were not then, as always, ultraconservative, it might be questionable 
to rely as heavily as Mr. Camden does on books published after 1600 for ideas 
labeled Elizabethan. In the case of the gentleman, puritanic influences gain- 
ing headway had already changed the picture by 1622, as illustrated in 
Henry Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman; and by 1660 Clement Ellis had turned 
England’s brave gentleman into a Gentile Sinner. But when was woman 
not either a gentle or ungentle sinner? Books of all types have been con- 
sulted—treatises, letters, diaries, history, poetry, plays, sermons—but chiefly 
treatises that set forth the ideal either in prose or verse. In general the rest 
are used to point up the rule. There is still room, I think, for a study of 
how near the ideal came to being realized, or, to put it another way, how much 
professed ideals appear as practical guides to conduct. A few books of foreign 
origin that have been translated into English are used rightly as English 
books. 

Such heterogeneous material as the subject covers makes division into 
distinct sections difficult, and a certain amount of overlapping seems un- 
avoidable. Mr. Camden has marked out a path that turns back upon itself 
as little as possible. Beginning with the general subject of the nature of woman 
he successively handles her education, marriage—its qualifications, laws, cus- 
toms, and duties—employments in hours of ease, and adornment, and ends 
with an account of certain pretty little controversies over the nature of 
woman (or not so pretty when John Knox takes up the cudgels against her). 
The notes, chiefly bibliographical, are grouped to cover one or more para- 
graphs, a neat and useful plan when a multiplicity of references demands 
listing. Particularly it allows the free citation of many more authors than can 
be indicated in the text. Those that are cited furnish the key to each group. 
The bibliography lists all the references as they are found in the notes. The 
index is thorough, covering subjects—subdivided when large—titles, and 
authors quoted or named in the text, but not those to be found in the notes. 

Since this book is primarily a record of what the Renaissance man 
thought, and not a report on a modern man’s attitude toward the Renais- 
sance, Mr. Camden has admirably, I think, abstained for the most part from 
passing comment on his matter. What creeps in to indicate his own feelings 
toward women does not impair substantially his claim stated in the preface 
to “‘a thoroughly sympathetic view of both the feminine and the Elizabethan 
ways.”’ But should one note a comment or two that will raise doubt in some 
minds as to the thoroughness of his sympathy? He remarks at the beginning 
of his preface, without further comment, “‘As the Elizabethans clearly recog- 
nized, woman’s nature as well as her body differs from that of the male of 
the species.” He is there saying that he agrees with the Elizabethans, and 
when he comes to the summing up of his first chapter on the nature of woman, 
he seems to be speaking for himself when he says again, “This nature [of 
woman] is different from that of man.”’ Most men still agree with him; but it 
might be wise to leave room for difference of opinion over such an assump- 
tion. There were a good many Renaissance men and women in Italy and 
France who claimed equality of the sexes at every point save the one, to them 
negligible, of biological difference. And Mr. Camden himself quotes an Eng- 
lish writer, William Austin, five pages earlier in this chapter to the same 
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effect: “In the sexe is all the difference; which is but onely in the body. For, she 
hath the same reasonable soule; and, in that, there is neither Aees, nor shees; 
neither excellencie, nor superiority; she hath the same soule; the same mind; 
the same understanding; and tends to the same end of eternall salvation that 
he Doth.” Thus he does record the fact of difference of opinion on the point. 

In the subject of beauty in women Mr. Camden joins certain moderns 
who believe that nature played woman a mean trick in shaping her. After 
stating that the Renaissance praised the beauty of woman above any other 
beauty, even that of man, he speculates as follows: “The curious fact about 
these observations, and the ones which are to follow, is that we do not find 
any objective realization that woman is being seen through the eyes of men; 
this is especially noticeable to the modern reader when it is freely acceded, 
and even blindly assumed, that women are beautiful; they constitute the 
beautiful sex, in opposition to man, who is freely granted great virtues; indeed 
he has the best of things, but beauty? no, that belongs to what is called the 
fair sex. Perhaps what we have here is another example of the eminent prac- 
ticality of the Elizabethans; it was probably well to hold that women are 
desirably beautiful’ (page 20). There were some to contest this claim for 
woman’s superiority in beauty even in the Renaissance when a whole book 
could be written on the beard to prove that that feature alone, incontestably 
the sole possession of man, conferred incomparable beauty on him and put 
woman out of the running. But in view of the cult of feminine beauty in Italy 
and France it seems too much to ask that one believe Englishmen merely 
practical in joining the chorus of praise (except of course when it may be a 
particular lover pursuing a particular mistress). There seems also to be too 
much foreshortening of the picture in the remark that the violent contrasts of 
the Elizabethan period appear in the praise of red and white beauty, “as 
white as snow and as red as blood” (page 21). Lilies and roses bloomed in 
women’s cheeks long before the Elizabethans put them there. Viewing Eng- 
lish ideas insularly will not in this subject substantially distort the picture 
but in drawing conclusions from the facts the perspective of continental back- 
grounds is helpful. 

To restore perspective to this review let me conclude by saying that Mr. 
Camden has presented his facts objectively, and his picture is a true one, too 
true to warrant taking any picayunish exceptions, or allowing the observa- 
tions just made to color the whole. 

RutH KEtso 
University of Illinois 


A TRIBUTE TO GEoRGE CorFIn TAYLOR. Edited by Arnold Williams. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. xv+313. $5. 


GEORGE COFFIN TAYLOR, an intensely native Carolinian, with degrees from 
South Carolina, Harvard, and Chicago, was for twenty-five years before his 
recent retirement a distinguished professor of English in the University of 
North Carolina. This distinction came to him, not primarily from the author- 
ship of sound research articles and a half-dozen books, including the standard 
studies of Shakespeare’s debt to Montaigne and of Milton’s use of DuBartas. 
Rather, it resulted from a rare union of sheer honesty, intellectual acumen, 
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and personal charm expended freely in classroom and on campus. Taylor’s 
own enthusiasm for Shakespeare and Milton, checked merely by his intimate 
knowledge of the entire body of English literature, has stirred similar reac- 
tions in his students and sent forth from Chapel Hill men and women quali- 
fied to teach English from coast to coast. To these facts the present Festschrift 
bears adequate testimony. 

An excellent pen-drawn likeness of Taylor forms the frontispiece to the 
volume. This is followed by a sonnet addressed to him, a humane and dis- 
criminating account of his life and character, and fourteen “studies and 
essays... by his students and friends,” concluding with the conventional 
list of his published writings. Of the studies contributed all fittingly concern 
English literature of the renaissance save one, which lightly generalizes on 
folklore and American poetry. Three papers on Milton take precedence among 
the contents. 

William R. Parker attempts to date the composition of ten of Milton’s 
Latin poems, with some consideration of their autobiographical significance. 
Discussing each poem separately, he questions Milton’s own statements as to 
the dates of several, believing that when the poet wrote “Anno aetatis 17,” 
he meant at the age of seventeen, and that “it pleased Milton to emphasize 
his own precocity.” All the elegies, Parker thinks, are arranged in the col- 
lected works according to the order of their composition from 1626 to 1630. 
Contrary to the opinion of most Miltonians, Parker dates “Ad Patrem” dur- 
ing the autumn of 1634. 

Writing of “Proper Names in Milton,” D. T. Starnes again turns to the 
contemporary dictionaries of Charles and Robert Stephanus and of Calepine 
to account for historical and geographical allusions that have puzzled most 
Milton editors. The poet is known to have spent some years collecting mate- 
rial for a Latin Thesaurus “after the manner of Stephanus,” and undoubtedly 
conned such books with care. Starnes cites eight examples of historical or 
mythological reference and thirteen geographical names in Milton’s poetry 
that seem to echo quite closely the wording of one or another of these popular 
lexicons and dictionaries. He states that such annotation might be extended 
much farther. Specific applications of the thesis shed light in several dark 
places. 

Matthew H. Henry in discussing ‘‘Milton’s Last Pamphlet,” extends 
comfort to those who have read Of True Religion with disappointment on 
recalling Milton’s eloquent plea for religious freedom expressed in the earlier 
Areopagitica. Denial of tolerance to Roman Catholics and Jews by the later 
pamphlet does not imply retrogression on Milton’s part. Henry shows that 
both pamphlets are perfectly consistent with Milton’s lifelong principles and 
that the sense of religious toleration now prevailing in English-speaking lands 
was unknown before the middle of the nineteenth century. 

“A Cutpurse of the Empire” by Hardin Craig relates Hamlet to Lovejoy’s 
much discussed exposition of the Great Chain of Being. Craig declares that 
while the scientific hypotheses of Shakespeare’s day put forth imperfect 
explanations of natural phenomena, the principles of fullness, continuity, 
and gradation contain much that is now accepted universally as truth. Ham- 
let’s duty was to revenge his royal father’s murder because of his responsibil- 
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ity as the divinely selected agent for the re-establishment of justice in Den- 
mark. This line of reasoning somewhat resembles that of G. R. Elliott in 
Scourge and Minister, an almost contemporaneous publication. 

George F. Sensabaugh denies the presence in Shirley’s play, The Lady of 
Pleasure, of satire upon “the new religion of love.’”’ He sees in the courtship 
of Celestina by Lord A a genuine example of Platonic love as advocated in 
the court of Queen Henrietta Maria, in direct contrast with the sensual love 
of another couple in that drama. 

One more drama examined is Marlowe’s Faustus, in which Beach Lang- 
ston traces evidence of the Ars Moriendi tradition, recently treated in some 
detail by several scholars. The tradition, Langston explains, is not confined 
to the dogma of the medieval church but has been accepted generally through- 
out Christendom. Fausius in many of its most tragic lines faithfully follows 
all Christian teaching as to the art of dying. Since Langston finds such pas- 
sages more frequently in the 1604 text of the play than in the 1616 text, he 
questions recent arguments by Boas and Greg for the primacy of the later 
edition. 

Still another substantial contribution is that of Don Cameron Allen on 
“The Double Journey of John Donne.” After writing more than five hundred 
lines of his Metempsychosis: Poema Satyricon, Donne wholly abandoned the 
project. Allen thinks he was wise to do so since the task he had set was im- 
possible for him—a satirical treatment of the Pythagorean theory as to the 
transmigration of souls. A decade later Donne composed a second “Progress 
of the Soule,” relating a spiritual journey upward, recollective of Dante. This 
second effort, Allen states, is one of the great poems of the English language. 

Space forbids discussion of several less significant articles. The book is 
carefully and attractively printed though without complete uniformity of 
punctuation practice. It will stand as a worthy monument to a gentleman, a 
scholar, and an uncommonly successful teacher. While the prefatory sonnet 
asserts that he “rests from his labors,” his powers remain much too vital to 
permit his requiem to be sung just now. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 
The University of Texas 


JAMEs SHIRLEY, DRAMATIKER DER DEKADENz. Von Richard Gerber. (Schweizer 
Anglistische Arbeiten, 30. Band.) Bern: A. Francke. A. G. Verlag, 1952. 
Pp. 119. 


DOCTOR GERBER’s study, which grew out of a Ziirich dissertation, offers a 
critical analysis of Shirley’s dramas with particular reference to features 
commonly called decadent. The combination of monographic and compara- 
tive treatment which the subject requires might have been handled more dis- 
cerningly. We are too often at a loss to say which decadent features Doctor 
Gerber regards as characteristic for Shirley alone and which as common 
among Jacobean and Caroline dramatists. A case in point is the ‘“dramatische 
Zweckstil” (p. 54), a neutral, easily understood dialogue style for informatory 
purposes. From Doctor Gerber we might get the impression that Shirley is 
the first to use this technique, while it already is quite frequent in Beaumont 
and Fletcher. If a lover (Aimwell in The Witty Fair One) calls love “a struggling 
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from our reason,” it is overly subtle to see in this hackneyed phrase the 
Shirleyan self-criticism of enthusiastic love (p. 68). Many a Renaissance 
schoolboy may have learned from Publilius Syrus: “Amare et sapere vix deo 
conceditur.”’ Doctor Gerber shows a better historical perspective in his chap- 
ters on plot, characters, and themes than in that on language from which 
we have quoted above. He portrays Shirley as a technically skilled dramatist, 
comparatively free from contemporary excrescencies. Though he is not an 
immoral writer, he has lost true standards. His plots are complicated and 
mechanical, his characters puppets or types. Tragicomedy attracts him be- 
cause its sudden unexpected turn avoids the bitter tragic conclusion. He does 
not so much show negative traits as lack of positive ones. Finally Doctor 
Gerber attempts to define “decadence” in abstracto to measure Shirley on this 
definition. But, are adherence to a tradition with earlier great achievements 
and the refinement and over-refinement of this tradition necessarily part of 
what we understand by decadence? Doctor Gerber seems to have fallen 
prey to a petilio principii. Moreover, the phenomenon of decadence as such 
is less interesting than its causes and factors and of these we learn little. 
What influence did the breaking up of the Elizabethan world picture and 
particularly of Elizabethan faculty psychology, poetical and functional at 
the same time, have on Shirley’s decadence? Or, is perhaps the change in the 
artistic standard to which Doctor Gerber applies only a value judgment due 
to the emergence of a new concept of art, the “barocke Stilwille,” which 
Schiicking and Deutschbein have advocated? Doctor Gerber stays away from 
such controversial issues. He demonstrates how Shirley degenerates from the 
height of the earlier Elizabethans. In the limits indicated the study is a con- 
tribution to an evaluation of Shirley’s place among the dramatists commonly 
called Elizabethan. 

Ror SOELLNER 
University of Illinois 


GoretTHES WERKE. Hamburger Ausgabe in vierzehn Banden. Textkritisch 
durchgesehen und mit Anmerkungen versehen von Erich Trunz. Ham- 
burg: Christian Wegner Verlag, 1948 ff. 


VON DEN BISHER erschienenen Banden dieser Ausgabe (1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 11) sind 
fiinf von Erich Trunz allein herausgegeben, mit Anmerkungen versehen und 
textkritisch durchgesehen, wihrend Benno von Wiese einen Teil der Anmer- 
kungen zu Band sechs, Herbert von Einem das Nachwort und die Anmer- 
kungen zu Band elf geliefert haben. 

Die Hamburger Goethe-Ausgabe ist eine wichtige und tiichtige wissenf- 
schaftliche und aethetisch-kritische Leistung, die Erich Trunz als einen 
Gelehrten bester Schulung und als einen griindlichen Goethekenner und 
feinsinnigen Goethedeuter kennzeichnet. Diese Eigenschaften des Heraus- 
gebers treten besonders im ersten Band, der die wesentliche Lyrik Goethes 
(mit Ausnahme des im zweiten Bande dargebotenen West-Ostlichen Divans) 
enthalt, und im dritten Band, der dem Faust vorbehalten ist, zu Tage, doch 
soll damit den tibrigen Banden das Lob einer hervorragenden herausgebe- 
rischen Leistung nicht beeintrichtigt werden. 

Der erste Band (1948) enthilt die Gedichte Goethes in geschickter Aus- 
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wahl und in zum Teil neuartiger Anordnung, die die stilistische und geistige 
Entwicklung des Dichters mit besonderer Eindringlichkeit ins BewuStsein 
hebt. Sehr begriiSenswert ist hier die Wiedergabe verschiedener Fassungen 
desselben Gedichtes (Mit einem gemalten Band, Willkommen und Abschied, 
Der Kénig in Thule, Auf dem See, Vom Berge, Jigers Nachtlied, An den 
Mond, Dem Schicksal, u.a.), die bequemlichst Vergleiche erméglicht, und den 
kiinstlerischen Fortschritt des Dichters (soweit ein Fortschritt in Frage 
kommt) hervortreten lat. 

Die Anmerkungen sind auSerordentlich griindlich und sachgemaé8 und 
beriicksichtigen auch die Ergebnisse der jiingsten Forschung. Es ist bedauer- 
lich, da® sie in zu kleinem Druck wiedergegeben werden mufSten, der das 
Lesen dieser wertvollen Erklirungen unnétig erschwert. (In der Anmerkung 
zu dem Gedicht “Poetische Gedanken iiber die Héllenfahrt Jesu Christi” 
hiitte neben J. A. Cramer und Adolf Schlegel wohl auch Klopstock als Vor- 
bild erwihnt zu werden verdient.) 

Band 2 (1949) enthalt den West-Ostlichen Divan mit den dazugehérigen 
Noten und Abhandlungen, die den Abschlu8 der Goetheschen Lyrik be- 
deuten, und die epischen Dichtungen Goethes (Die Geheimnisse, Reinicke 
Fuchs, Hermann und Dorothea und die Achilleis). Auch die Anmerkungen 
und Literaturangaben dieses Bandes sind zuverlissig und mannigfaltig. 

In Band 3 (1949), dem Faustband der Ausgabe, finden wir die beiden 
Teile der Tragédie (nebst Zueignung, Vorspiel auf dem Theater und Prolog 
im Himmel) und den Urfaust. Diesen Texten folgen zeitlich geordnete Aus- 
spriiche Goethes iiber seinen Faust wud Quellen zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
der Tragédie, die dem Leser und Forscher in ihrer leichten Zuginglichkeit 
sehr willkommen sein diirften. Umfassende und aufschluGreiche Anmer- 
kungen schlieBen sich an. Hier geht der Herausgeber zuerst auf den Faust- 
stoff ein, wobei er die Vorstufen der Faustsage bis ins 16. Jahrhundert nur 
fliichtig streift, um dem historischen Faust und den Faustbiichern (der Ver- 
fasser des Spiesschen Faustbuches scheint uns dabei zu schlecht wegzu- 
kommen) ebenso wie der dramatischen Gestaltung der Sage in Marlowes 
Werk (das Goethe erst 1818 las!) im Marionettenspiel und bei Lessing 
breiteren Raum zu gewahren. Im zweiten Kapitel spricht er kurz und klar 
iiber die Entstehung des Goetheschen Faust, indem er die Deutschheit des 
Stoffes und die persénliche Bindung des Dichters an den Themenkreis des 
Dramas betont, um sich dann einer philosophischen und stilistischen Analyse 
des Werkes zuzuwenden, in der das im Drama gespiegelte Weltbild, seine 
reiche Symbolik und die hohe Ausdruckskraft seiner Sprache mit iiber- 
zeugender Klarheit und feinem Verstindnis dargelegt werden. Diesen aufs 
Allgemeine des Werkes zielenden Kapiteln folgen Erliuterungen zu den 
einzelnen Szenen und Versen, verlaGlich und verstindnisvoll mit reichlichen 
Literaturhinweisen und mancher guten Bemerkung iiber den “Klang” des 
Verses. Eine ausgewahlte Bibliographie zum Faust bildet den Beschlu8 
dieses héchstempfehlenswerten Bandes. 

Die Binde 6, 7 und 8 umfassen Goethes Romane und Novellen. Im 6. 
Band (1951), dem ersten Band dieser Reihe, dessen textkritische Durchsicht 
von Erich Trunz besorgt ist, sind Die Wahlverwandischaften und Die Novelle 
von Benno v. Wiese annotiert und interpretiert, dessen feines Gefiihl fiir die 
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tragische Natur und die tiefgriindige Symbolik des Romans ihn besonders 
geeignet erscheinen laBt, dieses problematische Werk und die nicht minder 
problematische und kiinstlerisch bedeutsame Novelle herauszugeben. Im 
gleichen Band finden sich der Werther und die Unterhaltungen Deutscher 
Ausgewanderten, von Erich Trunz besorgt, der zunichst den zeitlichen Hinter- 
grund des Werther und seine Genesis in den “Quellen und Daten” wirksam 
erhellt. Beachtenswert ist hier der Erstabdruck der Abschriften einiger auf 
Goethe beziiglichen Briefe Kestners an seinen Freund August von Hennings 
aus dem Jahre 1772, aus dessen in der Hamburger Staatsbibliothek aufbe- 
wahrtem Nachlaf sie hier erstmalig der Offentlichkeit zuginglich gemacht 
werden. In seiner meisterlichen Interpretation des Romans betont der Heraus- 
geber das Suchen Werthers nach einer neuen religiésen Existenz auf dem 
Wege der Liebe, deren religiése Bedeutung zum Mittelpunkt des Werkes 
wird, das damit zugleich durchaus modern erscheint. Werthers Selbstmord 
ist Freitod aus religiéser Verlassenheit, aber auch aus Liebe. Beide Erleb- 
nisbereiche sind hier nach Trunz untrennbar verkniipft. In gliicklicher 
Formulierung stellt er diesen Roman, dessen Kern- und Kennsymbol das 
Wort Herz ist, den anderen Hauptwerken des Dichters gegeniiber; er findet 
im Faust das Streben, in den Lehrjahren die Bildung, in den Wanderjahren 
Tatigkeit und Entsagung, im Divan den Geist als die entscheidenden Leit- 
worte und Zentralbegriffe. Eine sehr brauchbare und sorgfiltig ausgewihlte 
Bibliographie, die auch die neueste amerikanische, englische, niederlandische 
und schwedische Fachliteratur beriicksichtigt, und einsichtige Bemerkungen 
zur Textgestalt des Romans beschlieSen den Apparat. 

Unter den Noten zu den Unterhaltungen sind besonders die mit ein- 
dringlichem Verstindnis fiir die Probleme des Stils und der Bedeutung des 
Marchens verfa8ten Bemerkungen beachtenswert. Hier findet sich auch der 
gliickliche Ubergang zu dem Komplex der Wahlverwandtschaften. 

Band 7 und 8 sind die Wilhelm Meister-Bainde. Der siebente Band 
(1950) enthalt die Lehrjahre und bietet eine Analyse des Werkes, das Trunz 
mit beachtenswerter Klarheit und in gliicklicher Formulierung geistes- 
geschichtlich einordnet. In Gegensatz zu dem kirchlich gebundenen mittel- 
alterlichen Menschen, dem auch Simplicius noch zuzurechnen sei, wird Wil- 
helm hier als der geistig freie Mensch der Neuzeit empfunden, der den 
biirgerlichen Alltag von héchsten Anspriichen her zu erfassen versucht, und 
der darum als weltverbundener Mensch im Kreise titiger Menschen endet. 
Dazu werden die gesellschaftlichen und kulturellen Hintergriinde des Ro- 
mans, die Einordnung der einzelnen Charaktere in den Zusammenhang der 
Handlung und die Rolle der Kunst als Bildungsmittel des Menschen um die 
Wende des klassisch-romantischen Zeitalters geistvoll erértert. 

Der achte Band (1950) ist der Band der Wanderjahre. Er enthalt aber 
auch wohlausgewahlte Kapitel aus der Theatralischen Sendung, Urteile 
Goethes und seiner Zeitgenossen tiber Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre und die 
auf dieses Werk beziiglichen Stellen aus dem Goethe-Schillerschen Brief- 
wechsel. Ein reicher und vielseitiger Apparat von Anmerkungen ist den 
Wanderjahren beigefiigt, die hier zum ersten Mal—und darin liegt die be- 
sondere literarisch-kritische Bedeutung dieses Bandes—griindlich und um- 
fassend erliutert werden. Mit feinem Verstandnis geht Trunz hier auf die 
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komplizierte Struktur des Romans, auf seine geistigen und kulturellen 
Probleme, seine kiinstlerische Eigenart und seine charakterologische Be- 
deutung ein. Er wei den hochkultivierten Altersstil Goethes, seine bedeut- 
same Symbolik und seine abgeklarte Weisheit dem Leser bewuSt zu machen. 
Die Rahmenerzahlung ist klug und geschickt charakterisiert, die einzelnen 
Novellen héchst verstindnisvoll analysiert und in ihrem Verhiitnis zum 
Rahmen gewertet. Gliicklich sind die einzelnen Gestalten der Novellen und 
der Haupterzihlung charakterisiert und in Beziehung gesetzt. Besonders 
meisterlich mutet hier die Charakterisierung Makariens an, der der Heraus- 
geber eine verdiente liebevolle Aufmerksamkeit zuwendet. Die verschiedenen 
Spruchsammlungen werden als dem Ganzen innerlich zugeordnet empfunden. 
Vielleicht laBt sich gegen diese Darstellung einwenden, da sie zu idealistisch 
sei, da& die Schwiichen des Werkes, die in seiner unorganischen Gesamtstruk- 
tur liegen, nicht gebiihrend betont werden, daf die gezwungen anmutende 
Symbolik und die im Grunde sehr unpraktische Erziehungsmethode der 
pidagogischen Provinz (hier stimme ich unserm Zeitgenossen Heinrich 
Meyer zu) heute doch recht befremdend anmutet. Diese Einwinde sollen 
nicht von der groSen Gesamtleistung des Herausgebers ablenken. Die An- 
merkungen und Erlauterungen verraten eine tiefe innere Hingabe an das 
Werk; sie zeigen seine auGerordentliche Belesenheit und eine griindliche und 
verstandnisvolle Ausniitzung der einschlagigen Literatur bis in die Gegenwart 
hinein. Ich empfehle gerade diesen Band allen Fachgenossen fiir Seminar- 
arbeit, da er aufs beste die solide Methodik des Herausgebers erkennen lat. 

Es war ein guter Gedanke, die Herausgabe der Italienischen Reise einem 
Kunstgeschichtler anzuvertrauen, und so besorgte Herbert v. Einem, der 
sich schon durch zwei Arbeiten iiber Goethes Verhialtnis zur Kunst vorteilhaft 
bekannt gemacht hatte, den elften Band dieser Ausgabe. Die IJtalienische 
Reise und Zweiter Rimischer Aufenthalt bilden den Textteil des Bandes. Die 
Anmerkungen des Herausgebers bieten zuerst eine verstindnisvolle kurze 
Darstellung der biographischen Bedeutung und der psychologischen Hinter- 
griinde des italienischen Aufenthaltes fiir Goethe und unterrichten zuver- 
lassig iiber die Veréffentlichung des Werkes. In den Erlauterungen zum Text 
findet sich eine Fiille, fast Uberfiille, kunsthistorischer Hinweise, die auer- 
ordentlich wertvoll und aufschluGreich sind und geschichtlich und aesthetisch 
den Text aufs beste erginzen. (Es sei hier nur auf die Anmerkungen zu S 52 
Z 26 Andrea Palladio, zu S 140 Z 10 f Die Sixtinische Kapelle und zu S 154 
Z 34 Weiblicher Kolossalkopf aus Marmor hingewiesen.) Eine umfassende 
Bibliographie und ein sorgfaltiges Register beschlieBen den Band, den Erich 
Trunz textkritisch durchgesehen hat. Es ware wiinschenswert, zur leichteren 
Orientierung des Lesers diesem Band eine Inhaltsangabe beizufiigen. 

Als Ganzes gesehen bietet die Hamburger Goetheausgabe ein Beispiel 
besten deutschen Gelehrtentums. Unermiidlicher Flei®, reiches Wissen, 
selbstlose Hingabe an das Werk und ein tiefes Verstindnis fiir die mensch- 
liche und kiinstlerische Eigenart des Dichters verbinden sich hier zu einer 
hocherfreulichen Leistung. Aber auch deutsches Schicksal spiegelt sich darin. 
Der Herausgeber muBte sich eine Weimarer Ausgabe aus Privathand leihen, 
da die Hamburger Universitatsbibliothek einem Bombenangriff zum Opfer 
gefallen war. Unter den grofSen wirtschaftlichen und seelischen Schwierig- 
keiten der Kriegsjahre und der ersten Nachkriegszeit ist das Werk entstanden. 
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Besonders die ersten Bande mit ihren zu klein gedruckten Anmerkungen 
spiegeln diese Schwierigkeiten auch auferlich wieder. (Der Verlag beabsich- 
tigt, diese Bande durch besser gedruckte zu ersetzen.) Der Verleger Wegner, 
der zum Widerstand gegen Hitler gehért hatte und zum Tode verurteilt war, 
wurde schlieflich in eine “Strafkompanie” gesteckt und tiberlebte. So mufte 
vieles zusammenkommen, diese Ausgabe zu erméglichen, die wiirdig neben 
ihrer eleganteren Schwester, der Beutlerschen Gedenkausgabe, steht, die sie 
aufs beste ergiinzt. Wir diirfen mit hohen Erwartungen den iibrigen Bande 
der Trunzchen Goetheausgabe entgegensehen. 
ERICH FUNKE 


University of Iowa 


DAS DEUTSCHE HAMLETBILD SEIT GOETHE. Von Hans Jiirg Liithi. (Sprache 
und Dichtung, Heft 74.) Bern: Verlag Paul Haupt, 1951. Pp. 193. 


THis Is, I believe, the first attempt to survey in detail and objectively the 
extensive and highly complex field of the views and theories regarding 
“Hamlet” (more especially regarding the character of Hamlet himself) held 
by the outstanding poets, philosophers, and literary historians of Germany 
during the nineteenth century. Earlier surveys, notably that of R. Loening: 
Die Hamletiragidie Shakespeares (1893), were written to form the basis for 
the presentation of the author’s “new” solution of the Hamlet problem. Dr. 
Liithi proposes no new theory. But, especially in the case of the philosophers, 
he offers a rather full exposition of their theories regarding tragedy and the 
tragic, as an introduction to their discussion of Hamlet. 
The volume is divided into five chapters: 


1. The Classical and Romantic interpretation of Hamlet: Goethe and the brothers 
Schlegel. 

2. The philosophic interpretation: Hegel, amplified by Gans and Rétscher; Scho- 
penhauer; the Hegelian School (Ulrici, Hebbel, Gervinus, Fr. Th. Vischer); the succes- 
sors of Schopenhauer (Grillparzer, Bahnsen, Nietzsche). 

3. The interpretation of Realism: Grabbe; Young Germany with its strong politi- 
cal tendencies; Otto Ludwig; the erroneous paths of the 1860’s and 70’s (Werder, 
Riimelin, Benedix). 

4. Interpretation of Hamlet at the end of the century: Loening, Hebler, Tiirck, 
Kuno Fischer, Trautmann. 

5. Conclusion: Deutschbein, Bab, Gerhart Hauptmann; Summary. 


On the completion of this extensive study an almost amazing impression 
is left with the reader: how intimate, how close, this Hamlet was to the 
German people. He was of their very flesh and blood, one of their own. This 
feeling of affinity, however, is very intelligible. Hamlet became really known 
to the Germans rather late in the eighteenth century, in the days of Sen- 
timentalism, so closely followed by the “Storm and Stress’’: the great actor 
Schréder and his widely acclaimed Hamlet (with a “happy ending”); the 
“Werther” period with its profound Weltschmers and absolute discourage- 
ment. Goethe surely felt this affinity, but it was apparently A. W. Schlegel 


1 This is not an exact translation of Liithi’s chapter heads. To indicate the large 
scope of the work, a number of names have been added when considerable space is 
allotted to a discussion of the*authors’ views. 
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who first called attention to the parallelism between Hamlet and the German 
character. How keenly this affinity was felt in the restless, tumultuous days of 
the 1840’s! Here one needs but to point to the clarion call of Ferdinand 
Freiligrath in his poem: “Deutschland ist Hamlet,” written in 1844 to arouse 
the German “Michel” from his apathy. And how surprisingly these lines ring, 
almost prophetic of the situation today: 

Mach’ den Moment zu nutze dir! 

Noch ist es Zeit—drein mit dem Schwert, . . . 

Eh’ rasselnd naht ein nordisch Heer, 

Dass es fiir sich die Erbschaft nehme! 

O, sieh dich vor—ich zweifle sehr, 

Ob diesmal es aus Norweg kame! 


The reference of the last line points to the entrance of Fortinbras of Norway, 
who, in the ever recurring chain in the tragic theory of Hegel and Hebbel, 
represents the final link, the synthesis, looking towards a final reconciliation, 
which develops out of the thesis and antithesis. The thesis—human depravity, 
the antithesis—Hamlet, who sees the problem and is conscious of its solution, 
but because of his melancholic, hesitating temperament, is unable to solve it. 
Hamlet must die, but at his death the torch is handed on to the noble, suc- 
cessful Fortinbras, the Doer, who is to usher in a new and higher stage of 
civilization—this the synthesis. 

Through this almost interminable maze of conflicting opinions, constantly 
turning back, or to one side or the other, as well as pushing forward, Dr. 
Liithi had to wend his way. It must often have been a wearying and tedious 
journey. At the end, however, he finds two, though diametrically opposite, 
theories, which he believes are fundamental and which include, at least in 
essence, the two solutions which Germany has produced. These may be 
expressed quite simply: 

1. The theory which regards this world as meaningless, senseless; in this there is 
no possible hope of reconciliation, of finding a better world. It is the road along which 
Hamlet passes, the road that leads to utter pessimism. 

2. The theory, which in spite of the depth of human depravity, recognizes the pos- 
sibility of a more rational, a better world. This is the road of Fortinbras, who not only 
sees the solution to the thesis (human depravity), but, unlike Hamlet, has, as antithesis, 
the power and vigor to accomplish the synthesis (a better world). 


Dr. Liithi has given us a book well worth while. It requires some study, 
but the reward is ample. Also it is very clear from the two theories in which 
he sums it all up that the problem is still with us, indeed may well never find 
a single solution, for the two theories offered both belong to the very essence 


of human nature. 
M. BLAKEMORE EVANS 


Ohio State and Capital Universities 


W. WorpswortH—S. T. Corermce: Lyricat BALLADs (1798). Historisch- 
Kritisch herausgegeben mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen, von F. W. 
Schulze. Halle-an-der-Saale: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1952. Pp. x+200. 
Paper, DM. 8; cloth, DM. 9. 


IT WOULD be fatuous to pass judgment upon this edition as if it had been 
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composed amid the resources of an up-to-date American or British library, 
and were intended for the use of American or British students. Professor 
Fritz Willy Schulze is a well-trained scholar; but even a cursory glance 
through his references shows that he did not have access to some of the more 
important works concerning Wordsworth and Coleridge published after 
the onset of World War II. He had at hand only the fourth volume of the 
De Selincourt edition of Wordsworth, and apparently could not avail him- 
self of G. W. Meyer’s Wordsworth’s Formative Years (to 1798), which now- 
adays is indispensable for the thorough achievement of his particular task. 
Anyone who has recently visited German universities, and has beheld their 
shocking lacunae, would not discuss this product of Halle as if it came out of 
Oxford or Princeton. 

With the curtailed means at his disposal, Dr. Schulze has nevertheless 
produced a new edition of the Lyrical Ballads of 1798 which is textually 
sound, and which supplies in footnotes the more important variant readings, 
the Fenwick notes, and the editor’s own comments on the several poems. 
He adds useful supplementary texts—Coleridge’s “Love,” from the 1800 
edition; Coleridge’s “Lewti,”’ withdrawn from that of 1798; Beddoes’ ““Domi- 
ciliary Verses’; William Collins’ “On the Death of Mr. Thomson”; and two 
parodies, James Smith’s “The Baby’s Debut” and Thomas Love Peacock’s 
“The Wise Men of Gotham.” Dr. Schulze’s most remarkable achievement— 
a real tour de force—is his Introduction, wherein he compresses into twenty- 
seven pages more of the biographical and historical facts concerning the 
Lyrical Ballads, and more of the critical problems raised by them, than are 
expounded elsewhere is so brief a space, yet does so without any incoherence 
or dullness. The fame of nineteenth-century German erudition in English 
Literature is well remembered, but this Introduction should remind us that 
the equally admirable German power of the illuminating synthesis of com- 
plicated masses of facts and theories is fortunately not quite extinct. Our 
American students are accustomed to run rapidly and easily through intro- 
ductions which thinly spread out a few facts and fewer ideas. They might 
be stunned by an Introduction like Dr. Schulze’s which would require their 
close attention for two or three hours, but could give them an unusually 
broad and deep understanding of the subject and give strong incentives to 
further thought and inquiry. The facts and problems presented are much 
too numerous to be mentioned here. Even difficult matters are not slighted— 
such as the changes that took place between the moods in which some of the 
poems were originally composed, and their alleged moods and purposes 
when they were published; and also the relatively greater importance of the 
poems themselves over the theoretical arguments by which subsequently 
they were defended. (What Schulze emphasizes here is: “Bilde, Kiinstler! 
Rede nicht!’’) 

The modest Postcript might easily be overlooked, but points to what to 
us may be the most significant feature of this edition. It says that it is in- 
tended “fiir den Hochschulunterricht und damit fiir den Studierenden der 
Englischen Philologie.” This edition discloses what type of literary study is 
favored in influential circles in German gymnasia and universities. Dr. 
Schulze, and other like-minded professors, would have their students who are 
entering upon the serious study of English literature begin with the close 
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scrutiny of a literary work which was of epoch-making historical importance, 
setting the trend for a long period—this text to be studied in the light of all 
the ascertainable influences which markedly played upon it, and its literary 
value to be estimated on the basis of the known temper and purpose of the 
authors, and the true spirit of their age. In other words, the objectives should 
not be a merely individual impressionistic reaction, nor the amassing of purely 
antiquarian data, nor the minute analysis of the formal techniques employed. 
The objectives and the methods should be those of historical scholarship 
(what Mr. Allan Tate scornfully and inaccurately describes as “the kind of 
thing represented by the PMLA”). But the type of historical scholarship 
which Dr. Schulze pursues includes the weighing and considering of a very 
large variety of causes and effects, and of so many different features of the 
poems themselves that those aspects which the anti-historical school would ex- 
clusively concentrate upon are given due place, though a properly ancillary one. 
ERNEST BERNBAUM 
Freedom’s Haven 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire 


NOVALIS, DER DICHTER DER BLAUEN BiuME. Von Friedrich Hiebel. Bern: 
A. Francke Verlag, 1951. Pp. 361. 


THIS MONOGRAPH, published on the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Hardenberg’s death, is one of the most significant contributions made by 
German scholarship in this country toward a deeper understanding of German 
Romanticism. The notes together with the extensive bibliography, which is 
arranged in chronological rather than alphabetical order, reveal thorough 
familiarity with the existing literature on Novalis. The author’s complete 
mastery of the material seems to be the result of many years of intensive pre- 
occupation with this poet. 

In his preface the author states that he was “in aller Selbstiandigkeit 
durch das Weltgeschichtsbild Rudolf Steiners angeregt.”” Although Hiebel 
wisely refrains from mentioning certain startling esoteric observations made 
by Steiner in regard to Novalis, the author’s total conception of Hardenberg 
as a universal force as well as his manner of approach to the works of Novalis 
seem to be more deeply rooted in an anthroposophical background than 
Hiebel himself is aware of. This in itself does not detract from the value of 
the book. It may explain why the author assigns to Novalis a more out- 
standing role among the mystics than is usually done. 

Emphasis is laid on the evolution of Hardenberg’s spiritual message as 
it can be traced in the poet’s works from his Fragments called Bliitenstaub 
to his Heinrich von Ofterdingen, i.e., from the spring of 1797 to the summer of 
1800. The first three parts of the book are about the same size and are de- 
voted to 1) Hardenberg’s life until his spiritual awakening through Sophie’s 
death, 2) the Fragments of his student days, 3) the fairy tales in the period of 
his poetic apprenticeship. The fourth part which comprises half of the mono- 
graph deals with the “Works of the Master.’’ Each part leads to the following 
one over seven stages or chapters. The last chapter of each part in turn 
usually describes the climax of the particular phase of Hardenberg’s spiritual 
development: 1) “Das Ich des Ich,” philosophical liberation through Fichte, 
2) “Romantisieren: der magische Idealismus,” the mission of poetry as 
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defined by Novalis, 3) “Sophie, die Priesterin der Herzen,” Hardenberg’s 
spiritual rebirth as pictured in his fairy tales, 4) ‘““Die blaue Blume,” Harden- 
berg’s ultimate symbol of man’s union with God. 

In the biographical sphere the tendency is apparent to stress the typical, 
superpersonal element, as is evident in some chapter headings: “Der Mythus 
des Ursprungs” (foreshadowing the course of Hardenberg’s life), “Der 
Feuereifer des Elias” (Hardenberg’s enthusiasm for Schiller), “Der Baura der 
Erkenntnis” (the poet’s meeting with Friedrich Schlegel), “Orpheus und 
Eurydike” (his experience of Sophie’s death), “Das achtundzwanzigste 
Lebensjahr’”’ (at the threshold of his masterpieces). Rudolf Steiner had pointed 
out the significance of the twenty-eighth year in a person’s life. Although 
Hiebel emphasizes the growth of the spiritual man in Novalis, as he comes 
under the influence of various important personalities whom he meets, enough 
concrete details from the poet’s daily life are introduced to give the reader 
an idea of Hardenberg’s amazingly varied interests, especially during the 
last years of his life. 

The most original phase of this monograph is the interpretation of the 
mystic elements in Hardenberg’s writings, the way in which Hiebel sees the 
poet’s supersensible experiences reflected in his poetic creations as progressive 
images of his road to the unio sacra. Especially striking is the author’s pres- 
entation of the Hymnen an die Nacht in their poetic structure. This reviewer 
does not agree, however, with the high valuation which Hiebel assigns to the 
Geistliche Lieder as a whole. The beauty of the Marienlieder, on the other 
hand, is unquestionable, and the author brings out clearly the universal sig- 
nificance which the Madonna symbol holds for Novalis. In Hardenberg’s 
essay Die Christenheit oder Europa, which has given rise to so much contro- 
versy and misunderstanding from the day of its publication, Hiebel finds a 
basic structure similar to that of the Hymnen. According to the author, it is a 
religious and not a political history of the Christian era with the gradual reve- 
lation of Christ as the Spirit of this earth, a revelation which will be complete 
only in the distant future. In this chapter we find on page 261 a reference to 
an important statement by Goethe on Novalis. This statement should have 
been quoted for the benefit of the reader. The last two chapters of part four 
are devoted to Heinrich von Ofterdingen. Discussing the structure of this 
novel, Hiebel brings out clearly the significance of the fifth chapter as the in- 
ner center of the first part. 

The monograph is well written. Its style is clear and concise, and yet 
imaginative enough to stimulate the reader without dazzling him through 
flamboyant expressions. It is a very readable book. Paper and print are ex- 
cellent, but a number of misprints mar the text; they should not have escaped 
the proofreaders of such a fine publishing firm as Francke in Berne. I shall 
indicate them merely by page and line: 35, 20; 185, 5; 255, 15; 288, 29. 

EricH HoFACKER 
Washington University 
JANE AusTEN: [Rony AS DEFENSE AND Discovery. By Marvin Mudrick. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. viii+-267. $5.00. 


IT Is a truism that the close reading of prose fiction has been hindered not 
only by the deceptive lifelikeness of the genre but by the bulkiness of the 
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average novel and the forbidding amplitude of most collected works. In 
recent years these difficulties have been evaded in studies of particular prob- 
lems and in essays on specific books. But sinc: there are not many single 
works which, taken in isolation, reveal the whole meaning of the author, 
some of these later studies fail to make clear the total stamp of the novelist— 
that is, his personal idiosyncrasies and his «ttitude toward the traditions 
and values of his world. Jane Austen is a happy exception to these drawbacks, 
as Mr. Mudrick’s Jane Austen: Irony as Defense and Discovery thoroughly 
demonstrates. In the preface Mr. Mudrick explains that the book began as 
an essay on Emma, but that he found it necessary to extend his study to all 
of Jane Austen’s work. His readers will be grateful that he has done so, for 
his analysis and interpretation of each of the novels is enriched by his knowl- 
edge of all the others. 

The book begins with the following sentence: “Distance—from her 
subject and from the reader—was Jane Austen’s first condition for writing.” 
It is a promising beginning because a study of this problem should clear up 
a persistent kind of complaint against Jane Austen which has been expressed 
in such phrases as “the lack of inner compulsion” and “the atmosphere of 
marionette opera.” At the same time it promises to be a corrective for the 
familiar chit-chat about gentle Jane. After a brief explanation of ironic 
detachment as a method of observation and discrimination, Mr. Mudrick 
proceeds in his nine chapters to analyze and interpret in chronological order 
all of Jane Austen’s works. In a patient examination of the Juvenilia he 
shows that although they begin as parody of bad art, they end as criticism 
of life, as penetration “to that deeper level of incongruity . . . between the 
person as society domesticates him for polite living and the person as he 
irrevocably is and occasionally gives himself away.” So too Northanger Abbey 
is not simply a burlesque of the Gothic romance but a domestic novel as well; 
it is an ironic juxtaposition of “the Gothic and the bourgeois worlds” which 
“allows them to comment on each other.” In Sense and Sensibility the char- 
acter and fate of Marianne Dashwood represent a development of irony, 
“away from parody, toward a free and responsible consideration of the 
individual.” Confronted by Marianne’s depth of feeling and her essential 
rightness, Jane Austen, in Mr. Mudrick’s view, lost her poise and resorted 
to conventions to smother her heroine. But thanks to the greater complexity 
and thoughtfulness of Elizabeth Bennet Pride and Prejudice is a further 
advance in the use of irony to discriminate between simple social types 
and “people with individuality and will.” 

It would be needless and even unfair to epitomize the remaining chap- 
ters because a broad summary does not do justice to the value of Mr. Mud- 
rick’s book. Its particular excellence consists not in the over-all view of 
Jane Austen—which is not so daring and challenging as the dust jacket 
asserts—but in the great amount of light it sheds upon the novels themselves. 
The following luminous passages may be cited as typical: the sympathetic 
estimate of Marianne Dashwood, the fresh and enlarged interpretation of 
Lady Susan, and the clear-sighted appraisal of Mr. Bennet. Mr. Mudrick 
has negative merits as well. Although his readings are detailed and subtle, 
he for the most part avoids complexity hunting, and he does not shirk the 
responsibility of stating the central themes of the novels. He scorns most 
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of the previous critics of Jane Austen, but he does not tediously rehearse 
and assail their opinions. 

In some quarters there is a prodigious appetite for irony and indirection 
with the result that ironical interpretations are sometimes read into innocent 
passages. Mr. Mudrick is not guilty of this, but he is at times dissatisfied 
with the amount of irony Jane Austen provides. For example, he is less than 
content with the tone of the Lydia-Wickham episode. He shows how Jane 
Austen ridicules the characters who responded foolishly or dishonestly to 
this escapade, and he reveals how Mr. Bennet’s behavior is that of an ironic 
spectator anxious to defend himself against “the plain recognition of his own 
irrevocable folly.” Mr. Mudrick wants Elizabeth’s reaction to be sardonic 
too, and he interestingly suggests that she should have exposed Lydia’s 
lack of self-knowledge—the “incongruity between her conviction of vitality 
and her lack of choice.” But instead Elizabeth makes direct comments which 
amount only to “a kind of floating moral judgement.” More than that, Mr. 
Mudrick wants Jane Austen to exercise her irony on the whole subject of 
sexual irregularity, and as proof of her ability to do so he points to passages 
in the letters. Mr. Mudrick’s argument is full of fresh insights on the charac- 
ters in Pride and Prejudice, and it inquires further into the undeniable change 
of tone in the last volume of the novel than does any previous criticism. But 
in the end it is not quite persuasive. Are we bound to conclude that the direct- 
ness of Elizabeth’s response to Lydia’s misconduct is a failure of Jane Austen’s 
irony and a blemish on the novel? May we not simply attribute the alteration 
in tone to the development in Elizabeth—her increasing self-criticism and 
her growing self-awareness so that, with Jane Austen herself, she sees that 
there are times when “wisdom is better than wit”? 

A study of irony, it might be supposed, should include a scrutiny of 
prose style, for style must surely be one way of establishing and preserving 
distance. The connection between the ironical tone of Jane Austen and her 
style is clearly though unwittingly brought out by Herbert Read. The 
passage on her in English Prose Style goes widely adrift because Read failed 
to catch the note of mockery in the passage he undertook to analyze. Mr. 
Mudrick is aware of this connection, but aside from a mention of the “ease 
of style” in Emma and the “awkward” descriptive passages in Persuasion 
he slights the problem. Although prose style is not a decisive element in the 
criticism of fiction, the study of it may be a useful auxiliary. Thus Mr. 
Mudrick quotes (p. 212) an expository aside on the relation between “personal 
size and mental sorrow,” and he quite rightly says of it: “The most obvious 
response to this generalization is that it is not generally true.” He might also 
have remarked that Jane Austen’s uneasiness or even insincerity in the 
quoted passages is betrayed by the diction and rhythm. Mr. Mudrick finds in 
Persuasion a quality, a “liberation of feeling,” not present in the preceding 
novels, but he does not attempt to trace this added richness of weave in 
the rhythms, syntax, and vocabulary. But the fact that Mr. Mudrick has 
restricted the scope of his study should not be pressed too much, for it is the 
firm grasp of a single theme, together with the mastery of the novels, which 
makes his book a stimulating and important one. 

Roya A. GETTMANN 
University of Illinois 
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RIcHARD WAGNER IN ITALIEN. Von Karl Ipser. Salzburg: Das Bergland- 
Buch. 1951. 


RICHARD WAGNER, one of the most controversial personalities of the nine- 
teenth century, was not only his own most painstaking biographer and self- 
analyst but provoked hundreds of others to write about him and his ideas. 
He is probably the most discussed, the most criticized, and the most glorified 
musician of all time. 

Karl Ipser has added one more volume to the already enormous array of 
literature on Richard Wagner. His book, Richard Wagner in Italien, tells of 
the many journeys Wagner made to Italy and why this great German was 
drawn to the sun-filled south. It connects his life in Italy with the creative 
work he accomplished there. It is part travelog, part artist’s logbook, and is 
profusely illustrated with pictures of the places which Wagner visited. Many 
of these illustrations come from the archives of the Wagner family and are 
published here for the first time; they greatly enhance the vividness of the 
presentation. 

In contrast to much which has been written on Richard Wagner, this 
book seems to have the blessing of Wagner’s descendants. They not only per- 
mitted it to be dedicated to the memory of Cosima Wagner, but it also is 
introduced in a Foreword by Wieland Wagner, Richard’s grandson. 

In his introduction Wieland Wagner, the guiding spirit of today’s 
Bayreuth festivals, speaks of European culture as the joint achievement of 
many nations. He stresses the universality of art and endorses the kinship 
of German and Italian creativity of which his grandfather was eminently 
aware. These thoughts are particularly gratifying in view of the fact that 
Hitler and his regime upheld Wagner as a prophet of Nazi German ideology. 

Ipser’s book is pleasant and interesting to read. It may not satisfy the 
Wagner scholar because of its cursory nature. The critical reader may object 
to obvious attempts to adjust some situations so that they show Wagner as a 
magnanimous and kind human being at all times. Ipser gives the impression 
that Wagner was an unjustly persecuted and misunderstood man. This be- 
comes particularly obvious in Ipser’s presentation of the love story between 
Mathilde Wesendonck and Wagner. Such beatification strikes one as some- 
what naive since almost the entire correspondence between Wagner and 
Mathilde, as well as between Wagner and his wife Minna, has been pub- 
lished and reveals the unbiased truth. 

On the other hand Ipser succeeds in painting a believable picture of the 
country which was host to Wagner during his most trying years of exile from 
his fatherland. He tells of the strong impression which the Italian people, the 
beautiful Italian landscape, and the great art treasures made upon the 
master. He recaptures the atmosphere in which the opening measures of Das 
Rheingold were conceived in Spezia. He tells of the journeys to Milan and 
Genoa in 1868 which are closely connected with the creation of the second and 
third acts of Siegfried. The reader is led through the rooms and gardens of the 
Palazzo Rufolo in Ravello and is made to realize how the Moresque architec- 
ture of the palace and the tropical vegetation of the gardens became an 
inspiration for Klingsor’s magic world in the second act of Parsifal. The il- 
lustration of the interior of the cathedral in Siena on page 135 shows the 
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specific Gothic style which fathered Wagner’s idea for the scenic design of 
the first and third acts of Parsifal (The Hall of the Holy Grail). 

It is appropriate that a large part of the book is devoted to Wagner’s 
frequent visits to Venice which he called “the most noiseless city on earth.” 
Especially the description of his stay in the Palazzo Giustiniani on the Grand 
Canal belongs to one of the most moving passages of the book. It was there, 
between August 1858 and March 1859, that “the wanderer without a country” 
as Wagner called himself in those years of exile, found the dark silence to 
compose the immortal music for the second act of Tristan und Isolde. 

Some well-selected quotations from Wagner’s letters and some especially 
interesting quotations from his diary help in creating a truly poetic and sensi- 
tive feeling for the atmosphere which surrounded the great genius during one 
of his most inspired periods. The writer describes the fascination with which 
Wagner observed the pulsating Mediterranean life around him and at the 
same time shows the loneliness of the man who stood aside, a recluse dedi- 
cated only to his work. 

The book takes one to Naples, Rome, Sorrento, and Sicily. Many of 
Wagner’s important friends and acquaintances are introduced. Periods of 
despair, of happiness, of loneliness, and of triumphant acclaim are described 
with feeling. Important phases in Wagner’s life, such as his eventual return 
to Germany, his realization of Bayreuth, his days in Vienna, are accounted 
for. 

It becomes clear, however, as one accompanies the master on his arduous 
climb to immortality that he found honest recognition and acclaim without 
reservation in Italy rather than in other countries. It is significant that the 
city of Bologna made him an honorary citizen at a time when no other com- 
munity in Europe would have thought of doing him a similar honor. 

A chronological table of Wagner’s life and work and an interesting 
chronology of historic, cultural, political, and musical events between 1813 
and 1883 are included in the book. 

Although Richard Wagner in Italien may not offer anything new in the 
way of historical or biographical importance, it gives a good account of why 
Wagner returned to Italy and to its music- and art-loving people again and 
again. 

LupwIic ZIRNER 
University of Illinois 


Tue AGE OF PARADOX: A BIOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND, 1841-1851. By John W. 
Dodds. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1952. Pp. xvii+509. $6. 


THIS BOOK is neither criticism nor literary history; therefore it will be classified 
as social history. Yet, being the work of a professor of English who is an 
authority on the Victorian period, there is constant reference to the authors 
and their work in the decade that it covers. The book is too crowded and in- 
tentionally heterogeneous to be easy for consecutive reading. Professor Dodds 
goes through the ten years from 1841 to 1851, month by month, and sum- 
marizes all that happened—international crises, domestic politics, sensational 
crimes, public ceremonies, the weather. The folk literature of music hall songs, 
broadside ballads, penny dreadfuls, and gutter newspapers occupies as much 
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attention as the Times and the works of Carlyle and Dickens. Almost two 
hundred illustrations, from contemporary sources, add immeasurably to the 
value of the book. The fifteen early photographs by Hill and Fox Talbot are 
especially good. The whole volume is of the highest value in supplying a cross 
section of the social complex which was the background for all the important 
early-Victorian literature. 

LIONEL STEVENSON 


University of Illinois 


Tue ALIEN VISION OF VICTORIAN PoEtTrY. By E. D. H. Johnson. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. xvi-++224. $4. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSON’S theory of the “alien vision’ or “double awareness’”’ of 
certain Victorian poets is that they sought “to find a middle ground on which 
to arbitrate the divided allegiance of the modern artist, who, Janus-like, 
would face two ways at once, both outwards towards society and inwards to 
the life of the imagination; who would live up to the public responsibilities of 
the man of letters, while at the same time giving free play to his native sensi- 
bilities.” The book’s subtitle is, strangely, “Sources of the Poetic Imagination 
in Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold.” Actually, it does not claim to reveal 
any “sources of the imagination”; rather, it analyzes the work of the three 
poets in order to determine certain persistent assumptions about human 
values and the poetic function. 

The present reviewer has always assumed this “double awareness” to be 
self-evident to anyone who has more than a nodding acquaintance with the 
writings of the three poets here discussed. If Professor Johnson, however, is 
right in his belief that blind prejudice against Victorianism has prevented 
modern readers from recognizing—or, at any rate, admitting—the fact, then 
he is abundantly justified in undertaking to demonstrate how the three major 
poets of the mid-Victorian era maintained their creative integrity even while 
writing in accordance with their conviction that a poet ought to be compre- 
hended by the multitude. 

One could wish that a book dealing with poetry were written with some 
vestige of grace. Professor Johnson agglomerates ponderous sentences out of 
abstract words resembling the prevalent jargon of social scientists. Virtually 
every page yields a sentence like this: 


It follows, then, that Lucretius’ despairing recognition of the incommensurable ele- 
ments in his nature reflects the dilemma which Tennyson himself faced in presenting a 
view of human experience which would legitimatize his assumed function as Victorian 
sage and at the same time be faithful to his intuitive perceptions. 


Or, for another example: 


And here it may be noted for future analysis that in his concept of the quest Tennyson 
was working towards a fusion of philosophy and aesthetics which would harmonize in 
a higher synthesis his underlying sense of alienation from Victorian society on the one 
hand and, on the other, his reluctance to give exclusive credit to the promptings of the 
artist’s inner consciousness. 


The generalizations are supported by copious summaries of poems and by 
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quotations of long passages, as the author plows onward through the principal 
works of the three poets in chronological sequence. 

When the barrier of its style has been surmounted, the book proves to 
offer a great deal of sound interpretation. In dealing with Tennyson, Professor 
Johnson follows somewhat the line laid down a quarter of a century ago by 
Nicolson and Fausset. He is not so insistent, however, upon equating the 
intense and personal element in Tennyson’s poetry with the morbid streak in 
his temperament. Instead, he sets forth a good argument for the poet’s 
genuine mysticism. By using the method of tracing recurrent concepts and 
images, he establishes four closely-related and astonishingly frequent themes 
—madness, dreams, visions, and quests. These themes predominated in the 
work of the poet’s youth and of his old age. During the middle period he 
forcibly turned his attention outward and told stories purporting to deal 
objectively with human behavior; but even into these the favorite themes 
intruded again and again, often with little or no plausible relevance to the 
plot—such as the prince’s trances in The Princess and the “second-sight”’ 
dreams in Enoch Arden. 

Professor Johnson treats the major poems perceptively. Like several 
other recent critics, he vindicates the psychology and the artistry of Maud. 
He is right in insisting that Jn Memoriam is neither an elegy nor a theological 
treatise, but an intimate “autobiography of a mind” over a period of years. 
And he is particularly good in demonstrating that those who term the Jdylls 
of the King “smug mid-Victorian preachment” have simply ignored the 
imaginative atmosphere of the whole series of episodes—the sense of doom 
and sorcery, the eery mistiness and irrational terror, pervading the poem and 
' (though Professor Johnson does not mention this) linking it with the pseudo- 
Celtic tradition of gloom and melancholy that runs from Macpherson to 
Yeats. Finally, in the poems of Tennyson’s old age, transcendental visions 
were allowed unfettered sway, and so the “outer awareness” was pretty well 
discarded. 

Whereas Tennyson’s “double vision” manifested itself chiefly in the 
exaltation of intuition at the expense of reason, Browning’s placed greater 
emphasis upon the importance of the individual in opposition to accepted 
social standards. This was carried in a good many of Browning’s poems to the 
point of admiration for persons guilty of crimes or sins according to conven- 
tional morality. The flouting of convention was especially noticeable in the 
love poems, which are here praised for their “candor and penetration.” The 
three difficult early poems display Browning struggling, both in theme and in 
method, with the problem of how a poet can enunciate a creed that glorifies 
intuitional experience and champions the individual against the mass, without 
lapsing into a sterile doctrine of “art for art’s sake.” In citing Sordello, Pro- 
fessor Johnson clearly interprets the experiences of the medieval minstrel 
from this point of view, but he ignores the equally important digressions, in 
which Browning frankly discussed the dilemma as it affected himself. 

Once he had threshed out his basic concepts Browning projected them 
into an ostensibly diversified array of objective character-studies; but Pro- 
fessor Johnson points out that most of his poems can be classified into three 
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One division poses the problem of intellectual assent to established institutions and in- 
volves a concept of power; a second poses the problem of emotional assent to conven- 
tional morality and involves a concept of love; and a third poses the problem of aesthetic 
assent to artistic tradition and involves a concept of the creative impulse. 


Pippa Passes is shown to offer plain examples of all three problems, and The 
Ring and the Book examines the first two with deep and complex probing. 

In his poems after 1870, Browning, like Tennyson, allowed his subjective 
idiosyncrasy to vanquish his intention of communicating plainly to the reader; 
the paradox of these poems was that Browning, the apostle of intuition in 
defiance of intellect, became too intellectually subtle, and that his repeated 
belauding of “fact”’ could not conceal the personal coloring that was injected 
into every fact that he chose to write about. In technique, however, all the 
late poems represented a continuing “search for new poetic forms responsive 
to both conditions of sensibility.” 

Matthew Arnold differed from the other two poets, according to Profes- 
sor Johnson, in that he always clearly recognized the conflict between “inner” 
and “outer” awareness. Even his earliest poems dwelt upon the loneliness of 
the individual, his isolation or estrangement, and the need of repelling the 
countless intrusions of modern life which threaten to disintegrate the per- 
sonality. Unlike Tennyson and Browning, however, Arnold lacked a firm 
inward faith to sustain him, and therefore there was always a note of un- 
certainty in his poems, a distrust of his innate perceptions and a craving for 
affection which ran counter to his announced stoicism. Therefore he, too, 
compromised with the “outer” theme in the middle of his career, and the 
transition was more abrupt and conscious than in the other two poets. His 
volume of 1852 contained Empedocles on Etna, the most extreme embodiment 
of his sense of “‘spiritual exile.” Thereafter his letters revealed a volte face, in 
which he began to justify objective material and positive ideas as the es- 
sentials of poetry. In this he claimed to be following the practice of the Greek 
and Latin poets; but Professor Johnson shows that his four major narrative 
and dramatic poems failed to achieve genuine tragic stature because they 
all continued to center upon isolated and passive characters. In each poem 
the key situation was a failure in recognition. 

Professor Johnson clings doggedly to the proposition that the literate 
Victorian public is represented by the stereotype of Gradgrind or Chadband, 
submerged in a miasma of materialism, sentimental prudery, and sheer 
stupidity. This supposition involves him in repeated difficulties. He declares: 


It is perhaps worthy of surmise whether, in greeting Jn Memorian as an authoritative 
rebuttal to the modern spirit of scientific skepticism, the Victorian age ever seriously 
examined the nature of the evidence on which the laureate had erected his case. Cer- 
tainly Tennyson’s argument derives from a kind of imaginative awareness which his 
contemporaries had shown themselves little disposed to condone in his earlier poetry, 
and which in its implications could not but run counter to the dominant materialism of 
the times. 


Again he says, with reference to Browning: 


One wonders how the Victorian middle class with its worship of conformity could have 
failed to take exception to the poet’s outspoken flouting of social conventions. It can 
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only be supposed that approving the apparent regard for morality in his teaching, 
contemporary readers did not bother to look below the surface to investigate the as- 
sumptions on which that morality was founded. 


The same circular argument is repeated later: 


That perennial theme, the world well lost for love, is so appealing that Victorian read- 
ers in their sentimentality were apparently willing to overlook its frequent anti-social 
corollary in Browning’s poetry. 


If Professor Johnson had extended his inquiry into the most successful 
novels of the period, he would have found the superiority of intuition over 
reason and the exaltation of the impulsive individual at the expense of social 
conformity throughout the works of Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontés, and 
others. But even by pondering his evidence from the poets, without precon- 
ceived assumptions, he might have inferred that the readers were as capable 
of accepting the “double awareness” as the authors were capable of expressing 
it. 
LIONEL STEVENSON 
University of Illinois 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, THE EtHNoLocisT. By Frederic E. Faverty. Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1951. Pp. vii+241. $5. 


IT Is a pity that Professor Faverty gave his book such a restrictive title. 
Useful lights are shed on many other Victorian authors as well as on Arnold, 
and wider concepts are examined than those strictly identified with the 
science of ethnology. His theme, in fact, is the whole confused but significant 


doctrine of national, cultural, and racial traits which colored much nine- 
teenth-century thinking. 

Arnold, to be sure, is the most satisfactory focus for an analysis of this 
topic, because within the relatively limited bulk of his prose writings he 
touched upon most of its main issues, and also because he was less dogmatic 
than many of his contemporaries in his discussion of the matter. Indeed, 
Arnold was accused by his detractors either of being inconsistent on most 
of these issues or of changing his mind about them; but Professor Faverty 
demonstrates that he was rather avoiding over-simplified answers to complex 
questions, in refreshing contrast with the confident generalizations that filled 
the air. 

The immoderate pro-Teutonism of Carlyle, Kingsley, and especially the 
historian Freeman is well surveyed in this book, and so is the line of descent 
by which the “Celtic revival” of the nineties stemmed through Arnold from 
Renan. Such half-forgotten theorists as Robert Knox and Grant Allen are 
accorded their due share in shaping the thinking of their times. 

While Arnold’s relative impartiality and tolerance are vindicated in this 
study, his scholarship and originality suffer some derogation. His urbane al- 
lusions, which seemed to be based on wide and independent philological and 
ethnological knowledge, are shown to be derived largely from a small group 
of Continental writers—Renan, Amédée Thierry, Henri Martin, Emil 
Burnouf in France, Humboldt, Bunsen, Schleiermacher and Feuerbach in 
Germany. Arnold, to be sure, expressed his indebtedness to these sources oc- 
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casionally; but Professor Faverty—both by his own discoveries and by his 
marshaling of evidence unearthed by others—shows conclusively how ex- 
tensive it was, so that Renan, in particular, emerges as the immediate origin 
of much that Arnold asserted. 

This was actually all that Arnold claimed to be doing. In his belief that 
the greatest defect of the English mind was its complacent obliviousness to 
the main currents of speculation abroad, he undertook to bring some of these 
stimulating ideas to the notice of his countrymen. The degree of his success is 
illustrated in the present study by citation both of the angry retorts that he 
provoked and of the wide currency that some of his opinions achieved. 

In addition to a certain amount of perhaps unavoidable repetition, the 
weakness of Professor Faverty’s treatment is the absence of a clear definition 
of what nineteenth-century “racial” theories really implied. Chiefly by adopt- 
ing now and again an ironic tone of disapproval, he conveys the impression 
that those theories have been thoroughly demolished by superior modern 
research. But he seldom documents this assumption, and he neglects to 
analyze explicitly how the concept that Arnold and his contemporaries 
usually embodied in the word “race’’ was compounded of supposed physical 
differences, cultural traditions, linguistic identities, and national prejudices. 
Some of these elements have recently been discredited, but others are phe- 
nomena that still have validity. 

LIONEL STEVENSON 


University of Illinois 


Watt WuitMAN, THINKER AND Artist. By Arthur E. Briggs. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 489. $4.75. 


MR. BRIGGS, an Ethical Culture leader and member of the Whitman Fellow- 
ship, has set out to expound Whitman’s “intrinsic humanism” and doctrine 
of personality. That these are among Whitman’s central concerns, no one 
would deny: Lewis Mumford has been a spokesman for them in our time and 
many, like John Butler Yeats, have been fired by them. But Mr. Briggs, 
certain that Whitman was a prophet, sacrifices scholarship to zeal. In trying 
to possess Whitman for himself, in trying to make him an unique and original 
thinker, he sets aside the work of every scholar and disciple. He proceeds, not 
by considering sources and influences as Gay Wilson Allen has, but by study- 
ing the man through his reputation. Working against the cults that have de- 
veloped some of the implications of Whitman’s thought—the “sex” phi- 
losophy of the ““Uranians” (Cowley and Carpenter), the cosmic consciousness 
of the “‘Cosmotheticians” (R. M. Bucke), the evolutionism of Burroughs, the 
socialism of Traubel—he tries to harmonize them in the all-inclusive cult of 
“creative humanism.” 

Because of this method, his work is bitter and often unjust—as in the 
case of Allen. It is properly a defense, to free his interpretation of Whitman’s 
ideas and artistry from all previous interpretations. Accordingly the common 
grounds for self-culture, symbolism, and democratic vistas (see David 
Bower’s in The Literary History of the United States) are dismissed. Whitman, 
to be the sage of the moderns, is uprooted from his time, and the possibility 
that his thought was derivative and often shallow (for he assimilated ideas 
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as he did everything else) is minimized. So, too, his artistry is overrated or 
falsely judged in a series of comparisons with Emerson, Thoreau, Browning, 
Tennyson, Hopkins, Dickinson, Masters, Lindsay, Sandburg, Hart Crane, 
Eliot and Pound. I will not undertake here to cite the many aberrations of 
interpretation or method—Mr. Briggs’ misunderstanding of organic theory, 
for example, and his inability to see that Emerson was using Nature to 
humanistic ends; or his acceptance of Whitman’s poetic utterances at face 
value as maxims of morality, but his denial of their autobiographic reliability 
when avoiding the problem of homosexuality. 

This book is beyond the purview of scholarship: repetitious, anecdotal, 
sprawling, it belongs to the literature of testimony, and here perhaps has the 
value of showing that Whitman is still a cause for battle. But it can do nothing 
to further the Whitman tradition or to help us repossess him. 

SHERMAN PAUL 
University of Illinois 


RICHARD STRAUSS UND Huco von HorMANNSTBAL. Briefwechsel. Gesamtaus- 
gabe. Herausgegeben von Franz und Alice Strauss. Bearbeitet von Willi 
Schuh. Ziirich und Freiburg i. Br.: Atlantis-Verlag, 1952. 728 S. Ganzl. 
DM 18. 


DIE VORLIEGENDE Gesamtausgabe reicht bis zu des Dichters Tode (1928) und 
ist gegeniiber der ersten Auflage von 1926, die mit dem Jahre 1918 abbricht, 
um 338 Briefe vermehrt. 

“Sie miissen mich, ich mu® Sie fiihren,” in diesem Sinne vollzieht sich 
alsbald die gemeinsame Arbeit an der “Elektra.” Gewichtigen Anteil hat 


Str. z.B. an der endgiiltigen Gestaltung des 2. Aktes des ““Rosenkavaliers,” 
dessen urspriingliche Fassung er “unméglich gebrauchen” konnte. Die 
Schirfe des Urteils verstimmt H. nicht: “Was Sie fordern, ist Ihnen fiir 
Ihren Standpunkt unerlaflich, es widerspricht weder der Anlage der Haupt- 
figuren, noch—im grofen ganzen der Linie des Stiickes.”” Merkwiirdig kurz 
und kiihl ward der vollstindige Text der “Ariadne” aufgenommen—der 
Verdru& iiber das Ausbleiben des erhofften Beifalls entlockt dem Dichter 
einen herrlichen Brief, in dem er eine ausfiihrliche Deutung des Werkes gibt. 
Das “Divertissement” wurde ja anfangs der Hofmannsthalschen Bear- 
beitung von Moliéres “Bourgeois gentilhomme” angefiigt. Spater erhielt 
“Ariadne” ein eigenes Vorspiel in Prosa: wie in dem dort auftretenden Kom- 
ponisten, “einer halb tragischen, halb komischen Figur,” die “Antithese”’ des 
ganzen Stiickes wurzelt, legt der Brief vom 3.VI.1913 dar, und die Musik 
wiederum zeigt, “da hier nichts Barockes, nichts Verschifertes, sondern 
Seelenhaft-Wirkliches, Wahres zu geben vermeint war.” Zur “Josefslegende”’ 
findet Str. zuniichst “schwer Musik.” Der Oper “Die Frau ohne Schatten” 
soll das zur selben Zeit entstehende Mirchen gleichen Namens “vielleicht 
nicht nur im Verstandnis dieser Generation, sondern noch nachfolgenden 
zugute kommen.” Auch die gemeinsame Arbeit an den “Ruinen von Athen” 
und an der “Aegyptischen Helena” offenbart, da der Dichter den Kompo- 
nisten “als die Hauptperson und die Musik als das herrschende unter den 
verbundenen Elementen’”’ betrachtet. Fiir die endgiiltige Fassung der “‘Ara- 
bella” macht Str. entscheidende Vorschlage. Stets aber wahrt H., Anregungen 
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dankbar entgegennehmend, seine Eigenart: ‘Meine innere Linie weif ich 
und muf ihr folgen.” Bei gegensatzlichen Anschauungen, die sich in dem 
manchmal dramatisch bewegten Austausch enthiillen, eint beide das hohe 
VerantwortungsbewuBtsein, nicht minder der Ernst des Strebens, neue Wege 
der Kunst zu gehen, und die Sorgfalt im Einzelnen, ja oft im Kleinsten. 

Das ungemein fesselnde Buch mit dem reichen Anhang gewahrt wert- 
volle Einblicke in das Werden der gemeinsam geschaffenen Opern, ja in das 
Wesen kiinstlerischen Gestaltens tiberhaupt. Innere Verbindungen ergeben 
sich haufig zu den beiden Banden der “Atlantis-Musikbiicherei”: Willi Schuh, 
Ueber Opern von Richard Strauss (1947) und: Richard Strauss, Betrach- 
tungen und Erinnerungen, hg. von Willi Schuh (1949). 

Hetmut WockEe 
Bad Oeynhausen 


Deutscues LeseBucu. Herausgegeben von Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Neue 
Auflage. Frankfurt am Main: S. Fischer 1952. 468 S. Ganzl. DM 9.80. 


IN DIESER Auswahl, deren Neudruck den Inhalt der 2. Auflage bietet, kommen 
solche Schriftsteller zu Worte, “bei denen der ganze Mensch die Feder ge- 
fiihrt hat.” Die Vorrede, ein kostbares Beispiel dichterischer Prosa, zeigt 
das Bemiihen, die Uberlieferung im Sinne der Zukunft zu pflegen. Wie ein 
Sinnbild mutet es an, wenn der Band (freilich stark gekiirzt) aus dem W6rter- 
buch der Briider Grimm Rudolf Hildebrands Artikel “Gemiit” am Schlu8 
bringt: die vielfaltigen, bisweilen widerspriichlichen Ziige deutscher Art 
wurzeln und gipfeln im “Gemiit,” dies Wort in der einstigen weiteren und 
iiberdies in der vornehmlich heute geltenden engeren Bedeutung genommen. 
Feinsinnige Hinweise bergen neben der Einleitung die “Gedenktafeln.” Da 
heif®t es: Freiherr vom Stein “hat, indessen die Welt um Bestand oder Um- 
sturz kimpfte, in sich Synthesen gefunden, um die Deutschland heute noch 
vergeblich ringt, so zwischen den Tendenzen des Beharrens und denen des 
Fortschritts”—man denkt an Hofmannsthal selbst, den unentwegt die Frage 
beschaftigte: wie im Vergehen das Wahrende zu erhalten sei, wie beide zu 
einem tieferen Neuen verbunden werden kénnten. In der Wiirdigung R. 
Hildebrands diirfte vor allem das bahnbrechende Buch “Vom deutschen 
Sprachunterricht in der Schule und von deutscher Erziehung und Bildung 
iiberhaupt” nicht unerwahnt bleiben. Gerade im Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology hat Julius Goebel wiederholt iiber ihn geschrieben: Vol. X, 
No. 4 (Oktober 1911); Vol. xm, No. 2 (April 1914); Vol. xxi, No. 1 (April 
1924).—Méchte das “Lesebuch,” das Proben “deutscher Prosastiicke aus 
dem Jahrhundert 1750-1850” vereint, die bildende Kraft seiner Wirkung 
immer aufs neue erweisen! 
Hetmut WockKE 
Bad Oceynhausen 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN ENGLISH SINCE 1900. By Eric Partridge and John 
W. Clark. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. x+341. 


IN ADDITION to the work of the two main contributors, this book contains short 
essays by a few other scholars. There are interesting accounts of English in 
Canada and in India by F. E. L. Priestley and S. Mathai respectively, and a 
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sad little chapter on English in South Africa by A. G. Hooper. Australia and 
New Zealand are each favored with two essays. Australian English is treated 
by Eric Partridge and the invited contribution by A. K. Thompson, which 
was late arriving, appears as an appendix. As regards New Zealand, Mr. 
Partridge apparently found A. Wall’s essay inadequate and asked for a 
further one from a “second consultant,” H. Orsmann, whose page or so 
nevertheless does little to increase or modify our knowledge. In addition, there 
is a chapter on Cockney by J. Franklyn and another on the teaching of English 
by F. Jones. 

None of the Dominions contributors can have felt happy about dealing 
in three or four pages with a special variety of English, of which they could 
assume no previous knowledge in their readers. Yet, in view of their limita- 
tions, they have done a fairly satisfactory job, indicating a few linguistic 
features and trying to note how these features have been modified in the past 
half century. On the other hand, the many admirers of Mr. Eric Partridge, 
the general editor and chief British contributor, will be disappointed with the 
chapters coming from his hand. Apparently torn between the desire to say as 
much as possible on a terrifyingly wide subject and the equal (and in fact 
almost opposite) desire to address himself to the general public, he is clearly 
not at home in this book. In an effort to paint the literary background of the 
period, he finds himself writing a wholly derivative and encomiastic literary 
history, with repeated but unfulfilled promises to proceed from this to a 
linguistic study of the literary monuments. The discussion of Christopher 
Fry is all too typical. After an excess of praise, we are told that we must now 
ignore the intoxicating poetry in order to examine the language in which it is 
couched; but the paragraphs that follow merely extol Fry’s punning, allitera- 
tion, economy, imagery, and other esthetic features, without mention of a 
single linguistic criterion. 

It seems likely that an understandable reluctance to scare off the general 
reader with technical discussion and detailed examples produced instead such 
unfortunately vague terms as “stream of tendency” (p. 200) and generaliza- 
tions like “the spirit of the vernacular being in no way .. . little-souled” 
(p. 196). Yet surely a serious attempt at simplicity and brevity could have 
resulted in a genuine, elementary study of the language and its development 
from 1900 to the present day. This seems an especially reasonable possibility 
inasmuch as a great deal of space is put to no good use with irrelevancies and 
digressions of various kinds. 

On occasion, however, even the few linguistic statements that Mr. 
Partridge makes are open to some objection. A number of times obliquely 
and once (p. 85) directly, we are told that regional “‘physiography” has pro- 
duced “‘a certain type of speech-organs,”’ and this is said to explain why South 
Africans, New Zealanders and Australians differ from Britons and from each 
other in the pronunciation of the Queen’s English. Since no new evidence is 
offered, there is no need to argue this largely dead issue in the pages of 
JEGP; never more than a theory, the notion was effectively rebutted by 
Sapir in 1912! and subsequently, amongst others, by Jespersen (Philosophy of 


1 See American Anthropologist, x1v, 234. 
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Grammar, (176). Equally surprising and no more reassuring is Mr. Partridge’s 
impassioned plea to streamline English by the abolition of many inflexions 
and by “in general the simplification of English,” whether or not by decree 
is not stated. This curious resuscitation and yet inversion of eighteenth- 
century prescriptivism has the blessing, Partridge implies, of some of the 
greatest modern grammarians, though apart from quotations from Professor 
J. Y. T. Greig, this section is innocent of references. 

Professor Clark, the other main contributor to this book, makes a 
straightforward attempt to present the chief developments in American 
English since 1900. After an introductory chapter on the characteristics of 
American English—an interesting discussion of the forces of democracy and 
urbanization at work on the language—he proceeds to deal separately and at 
some length with vocabulary, syntax and pronunciation. The vocabulary 
chapter is entertaining and packed with information, and, apart from the fact 
that some matters of word-origin and currency leave more room for debate 
than Mr. Clark perhaps allows, the material seems on the whole sound. The 
chapter on idiom and syntax is more deeply colored than the preceding one 
by Mr. Clark’s markedly personal views—and Mr. Clark is a man of very 
strong views; the presentation is probably little the worse for this, though 
the author seems certainly to overemphasize the influence of foreign immi- 
grants on syntax and to be too partisan in extolling his beloved New Yorker 
at the expense of Time. Mr. Clark is less at home in his chapter on pronuncia- 
tion, where there are several errors of detail. Some of these result from a too 
broad classification of the American dialects (no allowance is made for a 
Midland dialect, for instance), and the treatment is made rather clumsy and 
unprecise by the use of an ad hoc orthography which surely costs the reader 
more time and trouble than learning a few of the IPA “broad” symbols 
would have done, and certainly wastes space and makes accuracy impossible. 

One of Mr. Clark’s strong views concerns education and to this subject 
he devotes a lengthy and hard-hitting chapter. If only half of the biting 
criticism is justified—and a foreign reviewer without specialized knowledge 
could not know—the author has still performed a service by tabling it. 

In a final chapter, Mr. Clark writes some interesting notes on what he 
regards as the characteristic differences between British and American 
English. As with the pronunciation chapter, there are a few errors here. The 
attempt to outlaw I’ve got is not confined to the American schoolma’am, 
though her success may well be greater than that of her British counterpart. 
The spellings kerb, connexion, despatch and judgement are hardly widespread 
enough to be called characteristically British, and the “American” forms 
(curb, -ct-, dis-, -dgm-) are probably commoner. ““Modom” is heard as much 
in Regent Street as in Fifth Avenue. Nor is it true that Americans as a whole 
immediately recognize a southern British accent; the reviewer was invariably 
spotted as British along the Philadelphia-Boston sea-board, but in the Mid- 
West and in Montana, Wyoming, Utah, as well as in the South, he was almost 
as invariably taken for a Canadian. No doubt Americans with a taste for this 
sort of thing will get useful information on distinguishing the non-American 
dialects of English by reading portions of the present book. 

RANDOLPH QUIRK 
University of London 
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SOME RECENT RILKE PUBLICATIONS 


1. Stephen Spender, tr., Rainer Maria Rilke, The Life of the Virgin Mary, 
(Das Marien-Leben). New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 49. 


2. Marcel Raval, ed., Rainer Maria Rilke: His Last Friendship. Unpublished 
Letters to Mrs. Eloui Bey. With a study by Edmond Jaloux. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 115. Translated by W. H. Kennedy from: 
La Derniére Amitié de R. M. Rilke, Paris, 1949. Pp. 223. 


3. Rudolf von Jouanne, ed., Rainer Maria Rilke, Letters to Benvenuta, New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 87. Translated by Heinz Norden 
from: So lass ich mich su Tréumen gehn, Gmunden, 1949. Pp. 78. 


4. F. W. van Heerikhuizen, Rainer Maria Rilke, His Life and Work, trans- 
lated from the Dutch by F. G. Renier and Anne Cliff, New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. Pp. 396. 


1. In Stephen Spender’s introduction to this little volume, he writes: 

“Translation is, in fact, a matter of compromise. However, compromise may 
be the result of tension, and it is in regulating tensions, after all, that art 
consists. In this case, the tensions are threefold: (a) to bring a translation as 
close as I can to Rilke’s form, (b) not to sacrifice the meaning to this aim, or to 
introduce extraneous images, (c) to make of the translation a poem of my 
own....” 
In rendering the complete Marien-Leben cycle of thirteen poems, the 
poet-translator has succeeded admirably in these three endeavors. Stephen 
Spender admits that his word choice does not conform as literally to the 
original as M. D. Herter Norton’s translation of Das Marien-Leben (in: 
Translations from the Poetry of R. M. Rilke, New York, 1938), but on the 
other hand Spender adheres more closely to Rilke’s form. Rilke’s pentameter 
and rhyme are maintained in nearly all instances, with frequent use of 
assonance. Spender’s pentameter is not as strict as MaclIntyre’s (C. F. 
MacIntyre, The Life of the Virgin Mary, University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1947), but Spender’s looser rhythm sustains the flowing Rilkean 
quality very well. Following Rilke, Spender creates in nearly every poem 
skillful run-on lines. The translations are poetry in their own right, primarily 
in their form (cf. Presentation of Mary in the Temple, pp. 15-17, and Consolation 
of Mary with the Risen Christ, p. 41). 

This reviewer would prefer these renderings in the following cases: 
“Atem und Getast”—“breath and touch” (Norton, p. 197) for “taste and 
sense of touch” (Spender, p. 15); “Schooss” (Jetzt liegst du quer durch 
meinen Schooss, / jetzt kann ich dich nicht mehr / gebiren—“womb” instead 
of “lap” (Spender, p. 39). One minor misprint occurs: “bear” was probably 
meant for “hear” in: “What millions see, hear, do” (Spender, p. 19) for “Was 
Millionen schauten, trieben, trugen.” Otherwise, the Stephen Spender trans- 
lation should prove a welcome addition to the very few recent English render- 
ings of the entire Marien-Leben cycle. 

2. Edmond Jaloux’s study of Rilke’s effect on the mystically-inclined, 
Egyptian-born Mrs. Nimet Eloui Bey occupies the greater part of this volume. 
Malte is the only work mentioned in the primary material, the five short notes 
of Nimet Eloui to Rilke (pp. 68, 70-71), and the eight short letters and two 
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telegrams of Rilke to Nimet Eloui (pp. 101-10), during their friendship from 
11 October 1926 to Rilke’s death, 29 December 1926. Rilke effuses that she 
has written him remarks with “‘a depth of understanding (for Malte) hitherto 
unequalled” (102). Mrs. Eloui’s remarks may have been marginalia in her 
copy of Malte, which Rilke had just read. Or they may be in her feverishly 
written notebooks, which she destroyed in front of Marcel Raval in 1942. The 
remarks are not included in Nimet Eloui’s five letters to Rilke in this vol- 
ume. Otherwise this correspondence exchange is on a rather effusive super- 
ficial, personal level. The study by Jaloux, the remainder of the book, is from 
personal acquaintance with Rilke’s and Nimet Eloui’s temperaments and 
offers general background but not direct comment on the correspondence. 
The term “Unpublished Letters” in the subtitle is misleading, since these 
letters were published in 1949. It is merely a direct translation of the 1949 
subtitle. 

3. A note signed by Magda von Hattingberg (Benvenuta) after the 
preface by Rudolf von Jouanne, and written on December 4, 1950, the 75th 
anniversary of Rilke’s birth, wishes “this little book to make a contribution 
toward the inward human bond from continent to continent.” The insight 
gained into Rilke’s personality is indeed greater than through Rilke’s letters 
to Mrs. Eloui Bey. In his letters to Benvenuta Rilke’s outpourings on his 
ambivalence (49) between spiritual desire and creative impotence (27, 29, 
32, 24) are revealing. In this sense Louis Untermeyer in his introduction to 
this volume correctly says that “here, in short, is the man briefly emerging 
from the mask” (6). A downward spiral from interacting feelings of physical 
and emotional impotence (32, 34) to incapacity in creativity (27, 84) to guilt 
and apology about his emotional responsibilities (29, 40, 41, 65, 84) shows 
through an effusive emotional and spiritual bond with Benvenuta, a “Ben- 
venuta” who solaces and inspires him. Although he complains that his ear is 
an awkward instrument (15), and that he cannot remember a tune (16), yet 
the pianist Benvenuta soothes him and unifies his spirit. In love Rilke says 
he is a beginner (47), wanting to be alone (26, 80), yet imploring God to let 
him love Benvenuta (26); another instance of his struggle with the practice 
of “Liebe ohne Zweisamkeit.” 

These letters cover the time span of February 1 to 25, 1914 in Paris, 
before Rilke meets Benvenuta in Berlin. Some 21 letters (15 dated) are 
written in this 25-day period and show the strong effect which Benvenuta had 
upon Rilke at this comparatively dry period of his literary creativity, before 
his completion of the Eighth Duino Elegy. The return letters of Benvenuta 
to Rilke are not available; however, Magda von Hattingberg shows the mag- 
netic effect of Rilke upon her during this period in her book, Rilke und Ben- 
venuta, Ein Buch des Dankes (Andermann, Wien, 1943), pp. 1-44. 

4. In the introduction to this volume, van Heerikhuizen states his 
method, “...a biographical treatment that follows, as closely as possible, 
the succession of facts and phenomena, but in so doing continually strives 
after insight and order of an intuitive rather than an intellectual kind, al- 
though all intellectual methods of distinction should be applied’”’ (ix—x). 

The author first offers a well-presented background of neo-romanticism, 
an inward gathering of all emotional impressions, as a reaction against nine- 
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teenth century mechanized specialization. On this background appears 
Rilke’s youth (1875-98), in which his intuition is in tune with his entire 
personality. According to van Heerikhuizen, 1898 marks the end of Rilke’s 
purely intuitive youth and the beginning of his romantic self-awareness, with 
the awakening of his intellect and will in the Stunden-Buch period. “The 
Great Conflict” 1902-08 (Chapter Five) comes from Rilke’s attempt to ab- 
sorb too much emotionally, while repressing intuition for the sake of constant 
work for form in the Rodin period. However, the author holds correctly that 
common interpretation of the Neue Gedichte does not account enough for 
Rilke’s intuition which presses through the form. Rilke often enters the 
object more than the “Ding” enters Rilke. 

In “Crisis and Self-Communion” (1908-14), van Heerikhuizen concen- 
trates heavily on a discussion of Malte. Like Rilke, Malte is unable to find the 
way to adulthood in intellect and will-power. Also like Malte, Rilke is ab- 
solute in his openness to all fears, and in his desire for aloneness and for love 
without responsibility. This absolutism brings Rilke nearer, the author 
thinks, to total dependence on inspiration for work and away from Rodin’s 
precept of “toujours travailler.” In “The Long Road” (1914-22), van Hee- 
rikhuizen aptly analyzes and documents with letters Rilke’s emotional atti- 
tude toward the war. He shows how, out of the war, Rilke comes away from 
absolutism, emotionally, to more of a rapprochement to the “other thing,” 
the world around him, in his Valais years. 

This rapprochment leads to creative “Fulfillment” (1922) with the com- 
pletion of the Duineser Elegien and the outburst of the Sonette an Orpheus. 
The author describes the Duineser Elegien as being simpler than most literary 
commentators believe, simple if one enters Rilke’s emotional, intuitive life and 
explains them from that vantage point. However, van Heerikhuizen offers 
only the sketchy interpretation that the Duineser Elegien are a struggle be- 
tween Rilke’s deep-seated pride and fear, which later changes through “inner 
revolution” (Elegies 7 and 9) to a radiant, positive view of life and death as 
one. In the Sonette an Orpheus there is no struggle. Malte, the Duineser 
Elegien, and the Sonette an Orpheus can be considered the three parts of 
Rilke’s “Divina Commedia” (p. 381). 

Although lacking in any discovery of new biographical fact, this biog- 
raphy may offer some general paths of research in the vague and difficult 
area of analysis of Rilke’s intuitive creative development. 

RoBERT R. BREWSTER 


University of Illinois 
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